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Art. I—THE SOCIAL CONDITION OF THE POOR 
IN GLASGOW. 


1. First Report of Her Majesty’s Commissioners for inquiry into 
the Housing of the Working Classes. (Presented to both 
Houses of Parliament.) London. 1889. : 

2. Presbytery of Glasgow: Report of Commission on the Housing 
of the Poor in Relation to their Social Condition. Glasgow. 
1891. 


T is an old and often repeated forecast that social subjects are 
coming to the front; to-day it has fulfilled itself; they 
have come to the front; for good or evil we stand face to face 
with them. They have laid hold of the public mind; they are 
discussed in Parliament ; they are discussed in General Assem- 
blies ; they are discussed in Labour Congresses. 

Some problems are ripening for settlement, others as yet are 
in the inchoate and nebulous state. Whether the settlement 
will issue in weal or woe depends upon the spirit of reason and 
common sense and common justice on the basis of which they are 
settled. 

In some respects the temper of the times is not favourable to 
a rational settlement of complicated and difficult problems ; in 
other respects it is. It is an age of doubt and uncertainty in 
spheres economic as well as theological. Fixed principles which 
guided men’s actions in old days have been cast to the winds. The 
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laws of political economy, we are told, are banished to Saturn, and 
responsible statesmen are prepared with a light heartto venture upon 
the rashest experiments, little knowing to what goal they may lead. 
Economic as well as moral law is fixed and inexorable, and if in- 
fringed will return from Saturn to avenge itself on the trans- 
gressors. Statecraft to-day is marked by a disregard of principle 
which is little short of immoral. Leaders of all parties areseemingly 
guided not by what they believe tobe right, but by what they be- 
lieve to be politic; they have ceased to be men of light and leading; 
their mission seems to be to follow rather than to lead. Instead 
of educating the popular mind, they are beseeching the popular 
mind to educate them; they each in turn find salvation by 
yielding a blind adherence to some popular fad. They are 
educated, not by the voice of the people, which in the main 
is a true voice, but by the voice of interested agitators who 
arrogate to themselves the right to speak in the people’s 
name. The power of legislative enactments is enormously 
* exaggerated, and the power of individual effort is correspon- 
dingly underrated. Lcclesiastics dream that by persuading 
men to change their opinions they will regenerate the 
world; politicians dream that by framing a new social 
creed they will cure the ills which afflict the commonwealth. 
All that churchmen can do is to put men in a position to be 
helped by a higher power to work out their own salvation. All that 
statesmen can accomplish is to remove any obstacle which hinders 
the progress of the race. All progress is, and cannot be aught 
else than, the work of individual effort. 

Social problems are so intricate and far reaching in their issues, 
that the greatest caution is requisite to guide any movements 
connected with them towards even their partial solution. There 
is always the grave risk, that in trying to remedy one set of 
evils other evils may be developed or exaggerated. In other 
respects the temper of the times is favourable to social re- 
form. There is the growth of the humanitarian spirit ; a deeper 
‘sympathy towards the distressed and miserable is stirring in men’s 
minds ; and even the dissolute are regarded more with pity than 
loathing. Parliament, democratic in its tone, is quick to give a 
careful consideration to any proposals, which are reasonable in 
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themselves and likely to improve the social condition of the people. 
Corporations and churches, and the public at large, are showing 
a better disposition to carry out reformatory schemes. 

It would serve no good or immediate practical purpose to refer 
to social problems in regard to which there is much divergence of 
opinion; such as the distribution of wealth, the relation between 
capital and labour, the restriction of labour hours, and others, which 
are only vaguely shaping themselves into form. The air is full 
of proposals and schemes, crude in their conception and loose in 
their definition, which by dreamers of dreams are regarded as 
the means of restoring an earthly paradise, and constitute the gos- 
pel of the socialist. We do not propose to enter the homes or refer 
to the social conditions of the skilled and intelligent workman ; to 
do so might reasonably be resented as an impertinent intrusion. 
Such may safely be left to conduct their own affairs and to 
protect their own interests. The position of the upper circles of 
the industrial classes has vastly improved during the last half 
century. The workman is better educated, more intelligent and 
more self-reliant ; he reaps a larger share of the fruits of his la- 
bour, is better housed, better clothed and better fed. Wages were 
never so high, the cost of living was never so low. It is pleasant 
to find signs of culture and refinement in his house, in furniture, 
pictures and books. The accumulated savings of the working 
classes are very large. The Friendly Societies are possessed of 
vast capital, the Manchester Unity of Oddfellows alone having a 
capital of upwards of seven and a half millions. This is not to 
be wondered at when the undernoted facts are considered. 

In 1876 only 36 per cent. of persons who died in Glasgow were 
enrolled in Friendly Societies, but the proportion has risen year by 
year without interruption, vntil in 1885 it was fifty-two per 
cent. There are now 160,881 Depositors in the Glasgow Savings 
Bank, besides 80,000 in the Penny Banks, making an aggregate 
of 240,881 persons who directly or indirectly are depositing their 
savings in this Institution. Estimating the population of the 
city and suburbs at 762,000, this number gives an average of 1 
Depositor for every 34 of the population. In 1850 the average 
was only 1 in 12, affording a remarkable evidence of the growth 
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of thrifty habits in the community—(Glasgow Savings Bank 
Report, 1890.) 

A considerable portion of these savings are being invested in 
productive labour. The Co-operative Societies, wholesale and retail, 
are on the whole flourishing; in many instances they are highly suc- 
cessful. The Report of the Scottish Wholesale Co-operative 
Society shows that during the last quarter the turnover amounted 
to £714,314 8s. 4d., or about £3,000,000 a year. Still more 
gratifying is the public spirit and the generous sympathy with 
refinement and culture exhibited at their meetings. When 
the Report referred to was submitted, the chairman brought 
up a message from the Board of Directors recommending that a 
grant of £1000 be made to the Glasgow Art Gallery Scheme. to 
which we shall afterwards refer. The discussion which followed 
turned, not on the question whether the grant should be agreed to, 
but whether it should be one of £1000 or £2000. A hopeful 
picture this of growth and progress; showing an advance 
amongst the industrial classes not merely in material comfort, but 
also in culture and refinement. In sharp contrast with it, the 
Presbytery’s Report presents us with a mass of depressing details, 
describing in strong but unexaggerated language, the mean, sor- 
did housing and debased social condition of the lowest class of 
unskilled workmen. The picture is truly distressing and pathetic. 

Poor souls, they have fallen to so low a level, that there need 
be no fear of intrusion in entering their dwellings, to observe 
their habits and scan their surroundings. Their lives, though very 
black, many of them, and very repulsive, are very sombre and 
joyless, and will respond to kindly words of human sympathy, 
and possibly grasp a helping hand. 

In all cities there are quarters, sometimes, as in Westminster, 
abutting on stately residences, where are lodged the very poor 
and unfortunate; the thriftless and dissolute; the abandoned and 
criminal. The general aspect is gloomy and depressing; the tene- 
ments densely packed; the houses overcrowded; types of the race 
who inhabit them may be seen lounging at alley entrances and 
doorways. 

It is the same the world over. The most advanced civilization 
has its blots, and there is no blot blacker than a population of 
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wretched stricken lives, dragging out their days amidst squalor 
and penury in cities full of signs of great wealth and material 
prosperity, adorned with splendid monuments, and full of 
stately cathedrals and imposing churches. Anyone who has the 
courage to penetrate these regions will come in touch, amidst 
much and loud profanity, with much pathetic sorrow, and see 
played out before his eyes many a sad tragedy. 

In the following pages we propose to confine our attention to 
the City of Glasgow, partly because it seems to us te be a fair 
type of a great commercial and manufacturing city, and partly 
because the information to hand in connection with its poor is, so 
far as we are acquainted with the subject, more easily accessible 
and abundant. 

The Royal Commission practically, and the Commission ap- 
pointed by the Presbytery of Glasgow avowedly, restricted their 
enquiry to the housing and social condition of working men and 
women whose wages are under 20s. As to the first point the lat- 
ter body of Commissioners at an early stage of their inquiry 
arrived at the opinion, which was afterwards fully confirmed on 
evidence submitted, that for workmen whose wages are over 20s., 
there is, at least in Glasgow, a full supply of good houses at 
moderate rents. 

It is difficult to estimate with accuracy the number of workers 
whose wages are under 20s. ‘There are in Glasgow 122,600 
dwelling-houses, of which 8,000 are unoccupied. There are 
35,892 houses of only one apartment, of which 2,118 are un- 
occupied. Of these houses, 23,228 are ‘ticketed houses,’— 
16,413 of one room, and 6,875 of two rooms. ‘Ticketed house’ 
is a technical term which is thus defined by Dr. Russell 
(Evidence, p. 4) :— 

‘ Any house that does not exceed three rooms, and does not exceed as to 
the conjoint capacity of the whole house 2,000 cubic feet, may be measured, 
and the total cubic contents inscribed upon a ticket on the door or lintel, 
with the number of inmates who may legally occupy that house, at the 


rate of 300 cubic feet per adult or child over eight years. That is a ticketed 
house.’ 


The average rent of ‘ ticketed houses’ of one room is 7s. 11d. 
a month, or £4 15s. a year; and of two rooms, 10s. 3d. a month, 
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or £7 16s. a year. Of this class of house, according to the last 
return, 11 per cent. are unoccupied. 

These houses are under the ‘ special supervision of the Sanitary 
Department.’ They are occupied by 75,000 people; 46,296 
living in one room, and 28,700 in two rooms. Rather less than 
one-half of the one-room houses are ticketed. It may be assumed 
that about 120,000 persons live in one-room houses (ticketed or 
not) and in two-room ticketed houses. 

The subject of our enquiry will lead us to consider, (1) The 
overcrowding which exists in the congested districts of the town, 
and the structural condition of overcrowded tenements ; (2) the 
social condition and habits of those who lodge in these tenements. 

Glasgow compares favourably with London in these respects. 
The overcrowding in the latter is much more dense, and the. 
rents much higher. The following instances of overcrowding are 
taken from the Report of the Royal Commission. They might 
be multiplied indefinitely. In Clerkenwell, at 15 St. Helena 
Place, a house was described containing six rooms, which were 
vccupied at that time by six families, and as many as eight persons 
inhabited one room. At 1 Wilmington Place, there were eleven 
families in eleven rooms, seven persons occupying one room. At 
30 Noble Street, five families, of twenty-six persons in all, were 
found inhabiting six rooms. A small house in Allen Street 
was occupied by thirty-eight persons, seven of whom lived in 
one room. In Northampton Court there were twelve persons 
in a two-roomed house, eight of whom inhabited one room. In 
Swan Alley, in an old, partly wooden, and decayed house, 
there were seventeen persons inhabiting three rooms. In 
Tilney Court, St. Luke’s, nine members of a family, five of 
them being grown up, inhabited one room, 10 feet by 8. In Lion 
Row there was a room 12 feet by 6, and only 7 feet high, in 
which seven persons slept. At 9 Portpool Lane, there were 
six persons in one small back room. At 1 Half Moon Court, 
in a three-roomed house, were found nineteen persons, eight 
adults and eleven children, and the witness, who has had much 
experience in the neighbourhood, said that he could hardly 
call that house over-crowded, as he knew of a case of twelve per- 


sons in one room in Robin Hood Yard, Holborn. 
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The rents of the houses are higher in London :— 


‘Mr. Marchant Williams, Inspector of Schools for the London School 
Board, has given valuable evidence on this point. From personal in- 
vestigation of parts of the parishes of Clerkenwell, St. Luke’s, St. Giles, 
Marylebone, and other poor quarters of London, he finds that 88 per cent. 
of the poor population pay more than one-fifth of their income in rent ; 46 
per cent. pay from one-fourth to one-half; 42 per cent pay from one-fourth 
to one-fifth ; and only 12 per cent. pay less than one-fifth of their weekly 
wages in rent. These figures are gathered from an inquiry extending over 
nearly 1,000 dwellings taken at random in different poor parts of the 
metropolis. Among them 4s.103d. is the average rent of one room let asa 
separate tenement, 6s. of two-roomed tenements, and 7s. 54d. of three- 
roomed tenements. Rents in the congested districts of London are getting 
gradually higher, and wages are not rising, and there is a prospect, there- 
fore, of the disproportion between rent and wages growing still greater.’ 


The rents given above are weekly rents; the weekly rents in 
ticketed houses in Glasgow are 1/112 for one room, and 2/6? for 
two rooms. The value of ground in London is much costlier, 
and overcrowding apparently is not so efficiently dealt with. 

Glasgow has won for herself a good repute for the efforts 
made by the Corporation to improve the housing and ameliorate 
the social condition of the poor; she has ‘led the way in this 
movement. The Improvement Trust, constituted by Act of 
Parliament, began its operations about 1866. Streets were 
driven through the congested districts, back tenements pulled 
down, light and air admitted. The city railways have worked in 
the same direction ; they have removed tenements of the worst 
description which covered acres of ground. The results have 
been beneficial in a high degree, as will be seen from the follow- 
ing remarkable statement made by Dr. Russell, the Medical 
Officer of Health :— 


‘The mean annual number of deaths in Glasgow was as follows in the 
three successive periods of the last fifteen years, viz. :— 


Mean annual deaths, 5 years, 1871-75—15,400 

Do. 5 ,, 1876-80=13,451 

Do. 5 ,, 1881-85—13,531 

It is unquestionable, therefore, that in the five years 1876-80, as compared . 
with the five years 1871-75, there was a mean annual decrease of 1,949 
deaths, and in the five years 1881-85, as compared with the same five years, 
a mean annual decrease of 1,869 deaths. In other words, in the last ten 
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years 19,090 lives have been saved as compared with the preceding five 
years.’ 


The erection of lodging-houses by the Corporation—well de- 
vised and conducted—has vastly improved the provision made for 
the comfort of those who were formerly driven into common 
lodging-houses of the meanest and most debased sort. It has 
also reduced overcrowding in private houses to a remarkable ex- 
tent. The percentage of houses where there were strange 
lodgers has fallen from 70 per cent. in 1871 to 29 in 1888. ‘It 
has fallen pari passu with the increase of these lodging-houses.’ 
—(Russell, Evidence, p. 5.) 

That there is room for further ameliorative measures, and that 
these will issue in happy results, there is no reason to doubt— 


‘In Aberdeen the density, that is to say the number of persons who live 
on an acre of ground, is 18?7—Yes. The average number of rooms to a 
house is 3°42, and the percentage of the population who live in one-apart- 
ment houses is 13°6?—Yes. And the death-rate in Aberdeen is 21°7 over 
the ten years 1871-801—Yes. Then, to take Edinburgh, the density 
there is 55, average number of rooms to the house is 4°19, the percentage 
of the population who live in houses of one apartment is 16°8, and the 
death-rate is 23.2?—That isso. Then in Glasgow the density is 84, the 
number of rooms to the house is 2°34, the percentage of the population 
living in houses of one-apartment is 24°7, and the death-rate is 28°6 1—Yes. 
So that the death-rate in Glasgow was 5-4 higher than in Edinburgh ?’— 
(Dr. Russell, Evidence, p. 2.) 


In Aberdeen the death-rate is lowest, the density is lowest, 
and the percentage of the population living in one-room houses 
lowest. 

The citizens of Aberdeen and Edinburgh live, apart from their 
better housing, under circumstances more favourable to health 
and long life than the citizens of Glasgow; but that does not 
fully account for the disparity in the rate of mortality. 

The disparity between different districts within the city is 
much greater, and very startling. Contrast the best district with 
the worst :— 


‘The best district (the most favoured of all) is the Blythswoo " district. 
There the density is 101, the mean number of rooms per house is 4, and » 
the death-rate is 16-1 ?—Yes, the average death-rate in the three years 
1880-1-2. The mean number of persons per room is 1‘2? In Cowcaddens 
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district the density is 249, the mean number of rooms per house is 1°7, 
the mean number of persons per room is 2°6, and the death-rate is 32 1— 
Yes. Now take the worst district, which is the Bridgegate. The density 
there in 1881 was 223, having fallen from 428 to 223 during the ten years, 
1871-81, owing to the railway as well as the Improvement Trust opera- 
tions. Well the mean number of rooms per house is 1°8, the mean num- 
ber of persons living in each room is 2°9 (just about 3, in short), and the 
death-rate on the average of three years is 38°3?’—(Dr. Russell, Evidence, 
page 3.) 

‘We have received the actual comparative death-rate of children. As 
Dr. Russell said, it was a very delicate comparison. The death-rate for 
one year is 38 per 1,000 1—That is in the Bridgegate. And in the districts 
of larger houses it is only 16 or 17, while of the children who die in Glasgow 
before they complete their fifth year, 32 per cent. are in one apartment, and 
not 2 per cent. in houses of fwe apartments ?—That is so.’—Dr. Russell, 
Evidence, p. 13. 


After making every allowance for differences in the occupa- 
tions, habits, and social surroundings of the inhabitants, there 
seems a wide enough margin left to encourage efforts to lift 
Bridgegate a little nearer to the level of Blythswood. 

Mr. Wood, one of the night inspectors attached to the Sani- 
tary Office, presented a realistic picture of the social condition 
and surroundings of the people, good and bad, decent and dis- 
solute, who inhabit ticketed houses. He read before the Pres- 
bytery’s Commission the chronicle of a visitation tour, com- 
mencing on the evening of December 17th, at 11 o’clock, and 
terminating on the morning of the 18th, at 3 a.m. It presents 
strange glimpses of how the poor live. 


‘Now, tell us something about the first house visited.—The first house 
visited (No. 1) was that of a labourer, with his wife, two children, aged 
respectively 2 years, 3 months, and the wife’s brother. The husband, 
hie wife, and the two children lay on an old mattress on the floor of a re- 
cessed bed-space, while the wife’s brother lay in a corner of the house, 
with an old sack covering him. There was very little furniture in the 
house—an old table, a form, and a few dishes. An old butter-butt stood 
at the door, full of dirty water. Then the cubic contents of this house 
were measured to accommodate 24 persons 1—Yes, 761 cubic feet. And 
there were four persons in that house—Yes ; and they seemed to have 
been drinking. You next visited the house opposite ?—Yes. It (No. 2) 
was the house of a blind man, who lived with his wife and two children, 
both under five years of age. His wife is employed in a hair factory, and 
he himself ekes out a living by selling laces at the street corners. There 
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were no furnishings in the house save a broken box and a few old pieces of 
delf. ‘There was a bed recess, without bearers or bottoms, and these people 
all lay there, on the floor, with very little to cover them. The house, alto- 
gether, was very dirty. The rent was 7s. a month. There were no lodgers, 
and no overcrowding in this house, and the people were sober. The next 
house (No. 3) was that of a labourer and his wife and two children, aged 
seven and two years respectively. They were in bed, with no covering but 
a shawl. An old table was the only article of furniture in the house. That 
would be a reputable family ?—Yes. The next house (No. 4) was occupied 
by a widow and her son, twenty-three years of age. The widow goes out 
to wash and clean, and the son is a labourer in an engineer’s shop. There 
was a bed in this house, the apartment was fairly well furnished, and the 
shelves were decorated with dishes. The woman said she made a shake- 
down for her son sometimes, but the weather being cold they slept to- 
gether. The cubic space was 800 feet, capacity for 2} persons, but only 
two were found living there. No. 5 house was occupied by a blacksmith 
and his wife, who lay in bed with very little covering over them. A small 
barrel, with a board on the top, served as a table ; and a broken chair and 
a few dishes were the only articles visible in the house. The wife explained 
that her husband had been ill for a time, and unable to work. There was no 
overcrowdinghere. That, again, Itakeit, isthe house of a poor but industrious 
man ?—Yes, but with a blacksmith’s wage he might have had a better. No. 
6 house was ocoupied by a carter and his wife, who lay in the recess of the 
bed, with nothing to cover them but an old mat. The only articles in the 
house (which was fairly clean), were two old boxes and a few dishes. The 
wife explained that she had been ill for a time, and unable to keep it tidy. 
There was no overcrowding in this house. Then I take it again that 
poverty was the cause of the lack of furniture and the discomfort in which 
this family lived ?—That isso. . . . Then you went to South Coburg 
Street ?—Yes. In that tenement (No. 16 Coburg Street) there are 12 one- 
room houses and 3 two-room houses. That is one tenement out of six, the 
total number of one room houses in the block being 77 and of two-room 
houses 19 ?—Yes ; that block is the worst for overcrowding in the city. I 
have found as many as thirty-three persons there in excess of the standard 
in one night. The Chairman—Well, give us details. Witness (continuing) 
said the first house was occupied by a woman and two children, the hus- 
band being presently on a voyage to Algiers. The house was almost de- 
void of furniture, only a few dishes being on the shelf. The apartment 
was remarkably clean. That. seems also a case of decent poverty /—Yes ; 
it was not overcrowded. In the next house a carter and his wife were 
lying in bed, the man under the influence of drink. Their two children 
lay on the floor in front of the bed on a shake-down, along with an aunt 
(their mother’s sister), a young woman of twenty-three. The mother does 
washing and cleaning in a model-lodging-house. The house was over- 
crowded, four being found, when the capacity (713 cubic feet) only allowed 
two. Rent, 9s. 6d. a month.’—({ Wood, Evidence, pp. 46, 47, 48.) 
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Overcrowding is dangerous to health and destructive to morals. 
It consists of two kinds: either too many tenements are crowded 
into a given area, excluding light and air, or too many persons of 
both sexes, and of mature years, are crowded into single rooms. 
There seems at first sight no insuperable difficulty in ameliorating 
this condition of life. Powers may be, and in many cases are, 
conferred on Corporations to open up air spaces, by pulling down 
back lands; and to prevent over-crowding of houses, by stringent 
regulations, enforced by penalties. Still the remedy may aggra- 
vate the evil: to pull down houses without removing the popu- 
lation is to drive them into fewer houses, more crowded than ever, 
and to enhance the rents of those which remain. 

Then if the houses be visited as they have been visited 
by the Sanitary Officer whose evidence we have quoted, 
they will be found, at least many of them, dilapidated, ill lit and 
dark, rain creeping down from the patched roof, the walls mouldy, 
lacking in the necessary conveniences of life. Touching glimpses 
of old-world life are sometimes met with in these dens; remains 
of faded splendour, carved banisters, marble mantel-pieces, re- 
calling the days when high-born dames trod, where now squalid 
poverty crouches, 

Here is an official document which gives a grim picture of 
what, in irony, are called homes :— 


‘(1) The provision made for the disposal of the excrement of the inhabi- 
tants of these tenements demands immediate attention. Several plaees are 
noted where there is no provision whatever, but in our opinion the privy 
is in no case a sufficient provision for flatted tenements. It is never used, 
and cannot in the nature of the case be used by females, and seldom by 
children. The result is that every sink is practically a water-closet, and 
the stairs and courts and roofs of outhouses are littered with deposits or 
filth cast from the windows. Some form of wash-out closet, in the propor- 
tion of one to every two or, at most, three families, ought to be provided, 
as far as possible, in a back jamb. As to ashpit accommodation, where 
this does not exist it ought to be provided, or a bell-cart service instituted 
—the extra cost of which ought to be defrayed by the proprietors of the 
defective property. 

‘(2) The necessity of supervision by resident caretakers, responsible for 
the upkeep of the property, for the selection and supervision of the 
tenants, and the collection of rents, was strongly impressed upon the com- 
mittee. They found everywhere either tenants of the most reckless and 
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profligate description in entire possession, and signs of neglect and 
destruction on every hand, or poor but respectable tenants, struggling 
under leaking roofs, and without the conveniences of civilisation to main- 
tain cleanliness, or mixed on the same landing with neighbours whose 
riotous outbreaks and bad language and conduct penetrated the thin parti- 
tions, and made their lives miserable. All this would be remedied by 
resident caretakers in each block, and the proper use of the water-closets 
would also be secured.’—Fyfe Evidence, p. 37, (Memorandum of Health 
Committee, Glasgow. ) 

This is a sample of the worst ; the others bear a kindred resem- 
blance. To remedy these evils, it seems a simple matter to demand 
that Corporations be armed with powers to shut up insanitary 
houses till they are reconstructed. To shut up tenements, how- 
ever bad, without providing better, is to aggravate the evil else- 
where. Where are the evicted families to migrate to? Shelter, 
however miserable, is preferable to none. It has been seriously 
proposed that, to meet this difficulty, Corporations should be 
empowered to acquire land, and erect tenements to receive the 
evicted tenants. The proposed solution of the problem would 
simply aggravate the evil. Either Corporations must build and 
let their houses to secure a reasonable return, or they must let 
them at unremunerative rents, sacrificing the capital expenditure. 
The argument against this project seems irresistible. If the tene- 
ments are to yield a remunerative return, private enterprise will 
erect them. If they are to be let at unremunerative rates, then 
the Corporation, by their action, will drive away capital which, 
otherwise, might find its way into this channel. Unless, 
therefore, they are prepared, at the cost of the ratepayers, to 
provide houses for all this class of tenants, an enterprise clearly 
beyond the reach of the most wealthy Corporation, such a reckless 
interference with private enterprise would end in disaster. 

The reason why capital is not attracted by this form of 
investment is obvious. The rents which these poor people can 
afford to pay out of their slender earnings (£4 10s. for one room 
and £8 for two rooms) are not remunerative in cities where 
ground is costly. Moreover, even though the rents were 
remunerative, the habits of the tenants, the amount of wilful and 
wasteful dilapidation of property enhancing the charges for 
repairs, would make them unremunerative. Not only are the 
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costs of repair increased, but the rents are irregularly paid by 
the dissolute, the drunken and worthless. The character and 
fashion of life of the tenant require as urgently to be recon- 
structed as his dwelling. His character is often more dilapidated 
than his house. A partial remedy may be applied with some 
measure of confidence by making provision for the well-doing, 
struggling, but honest poor. 

Herding amongst the depraved and disorderly, are to be 
found families of decent folk, struggling to keep up a re- 
spectable appearance, whilst driven to seek lodging amongst 
so uncongenial a company by the hard necessities of poverty. 
The fate of such is pathetic, and not less perilous than 
pathetic; like just Lot in the doomed city, they are vexed 
by the filthy conversation of the wicked. They may have come 
to the city fresh from country scenes, with children innocent 
and, as yet, unstained ; work scarce, wages slender, they drift 
into these squalid dens. Pitiful it is to think of little children 
breathing an atmosphere morally and physically tainted; grow- 
ing familiar with obscene words, and prematurely forced into 
contact with riotous living of the lowest sort. Not less pitiful 
is it to think of the many decent, hard-working women, left 
fatherless or widowed, who are forced to earn their poor pittance 
amid daily recurring scenes of infamy. To those familiar with 
these haunts and their dwellers, it is pathetic to witness their 
quiet, patient struggle, striving to keep their bits of houses clean 
and bright amidst general squalor and depression; tending a 
flower or herb in the window, or treasuring in their barely fur- 
nished garret the relics of happier days. Happily this condition 
of things admits of being ameliorated, without detriment to any- 
one, with wonderful gain of happiness to the respectable poor. 

It has been suggested that Associations might be formed to 
purchase insanitary property, especially tenements compulsorily 
closed by authority, and reconstruct them. These properties, it 
is maintained, could be reconstructed; sanitary appliances pro- 
vided; light and air freely admitted ; the general surroundings 
brightened and improved ; and the houses let to selected tenants, at 
the rent presently paid, and that such purchases would still prove 
a remunerative investment. This calculation is based on the 
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assumption that the selected tenants, being well-behaved and 
industrious, the rents would be regularly paid, and the 
cost of repairs reduced. And certainly if such Associations, 
conducted on commercial principles, could demonstrate that 
it is practicable to provide, for decent tenants, superior houses 
at the rent of dilapidated dens, and yet shew a fair return on 
the investment, there would, in a short time, be as many houses 
reconstructed and improved by private enterprise as there are 
respectable tenants to fill them. But by some this is doubted. 
For instance, one of the witnesses examined before the Glasgow 
Commission, when alluding to this said :— 


‘Philanthropic effort may set an example, but I do not think it could 
be so widely applied as to supply all, or anything like all, the houses that 
are required. In Glasgow, according to Mr. Henry, there are 35,892 
houses of one apartment, 54,960 of two apartments, and by calculation I 
find that these represent a capital of about £8,000,000. It is vain, I 
think, to look to philanthropic effort to supply even a large percentage of 
such a large matter.’—( Binnie, Evidence, p. 153. ) 


But on the other hand, it may fairly be replied that the ordinary 
operation of the law of supply and demand would, if the experiment 
of philanthropists proved successful, produce the desired result. 
The formation of such associations in Glasgow would, at the 
present juncture be of immense importance, and go to strengthen 
the hands of the corporation. Extensive powers have by recent 
legislation been conferred on that body. They are authorised to 
require owners of property to put: them in a sanitary condition : 
to provide an effective arrangement of sanitary appliances: and 
in the event of their orders not being carried out forthwith, they 
are farther authorised, subject to a summary form of appeal, to 
declare such tenements uninhabitable and to close them com- 
pulsorily. 

It would be little short of a calamity to the poor if many tene- 
ments, standing on sites most convenient to the tenants were to 
be closed. The results indicated above would follow. If 
associations were ready to step in and purchase these properties, 
when thrown on the market, and renovate them, they would 
assist the corporation in proceeding with the work, without 
inflicting any hardship. There would then be no evictions: the 
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same number of tenements would remain: only sanitary houses 
would besubstituted forinsanitary ones. Whether such investments 
would be remunerative or not, there is no question as to the good 
which would be effected; for no greater boon can be conferred on the 
decent and industrious poor than to remove them from commerce 
with the depraved, drunken, and criminal, and to provide for them 
quiet resting places, where they can dwell apart. It is one of the 
saddest burdens of a sad lot, to be driven by grim necessity to lodge 
in dwellings where the air surrounding them is full of sounds of 
drunken ribaldry ; their souls vexed with unrighteous deeds; and 
the fresh lives of young children polluted by too early contact with 
vice in its grossest forms. They might happily be rescued from 
perdition. Families drifting into these regions of sorrow and 
death are perilously apt to adapt themselves to the demoralizing 
surroundings with which they are forced into familiarity, and 
which at first they regard with loathing and disgust. If the 
operations suggested were carried forward on a considerable scale, 
the result would be that disorderly and abandoned tenants would 
be crushed out. No association or landlord would admit them to 
reconstructed or improved dwellings; if they did, the improve- 
ments would soon disappear. This class would be driven from 
renovated tenements to those not overtaken by the sanitary 
authorities. In this there would be an advantage; they would 
congregate by themselves in certain blocks or areas, where they 
could be more readily placed under police supervision and control. 

The residuum which remains, after separating the indus- 
trious, may be divided into two groups: (1) those who still 
work, though their work is precarious, partly due to their 
vicious habits and partly to the class of work at which they are 
employed; people whose sins have found them out, and whose lives 
are very hard and very miserable; and (2) the criminal and 
lazy, who do not work, and doggedly decline to work; who prefer 
to live on the fruits of vice and pillage. It is hopelessly impractic- 
able to find decent dwellings for such a class. They are 
violent, disorderly, reckless; they pillage and destroy the houses 
in which they live; they pull down the skirting and tear up and 
burn the very planking of the floors. No sane landlord will pro- 
vide renovated houses for such tenants. Dilapidated, dark and 
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airless though the dwellings be, they are better than the tenants 
who lodge in them. The only remedy seems to be the natural 
process of selection; the decent will be decently lodged, the dissi- 
pated will be crushed out. Lodged somewhere they must be; 
shelter they must have; common humanity demands this much. 
As improvements are carried on they will be driven irto the worst 
and lowest dens. There they must be placed under stricter and 
sterner control, and the stringency of police supervision increased. 
The most merciful fate which can befall them is to be coerced by 
the strong arm of the law, to reform their habits and moderate 
their drunken violence. 

In a free country, so long as people stand unconvicted, they 
must be left to the freedom of their will, but when men or women 
are convicted of drunkenness or assault, of thieving or petty 
robbery, or of importuning, their lives have become a peril and 
menace to the peace and comfort of the citizens. There is then 
no injustice in dealing with them sharply with a strong hand 
and in an uncompromising manner. Tainted lives, which pro- 
pagate immorality, must be dealt with after the fashion of in- 
fectious diseases, they must be stamped out by being secluded. 

The present system of short imprisonments is fatuous to a 
degree. Women charged with drunkenness or dissoluteness are 
sent to prison for ten days or sixty. When liberated they return 
to their old haunts and ply their old trade. They are again 
charged, again convicted, and again liberated, to repeat the same 
round indefinitely. To send men or women to prison for ten 
days or sixty days, indeed to send them to prison at all, does not 
mend their morals or their manners. The only salvation possible 
for them is the wholesome discipline of work. State labour 
reformatories are as urgently required for dissolute men and 
women as for neglected children. They should be founded in 
the country ; labour colonies not prisons ; women and men forced 
to work; in the house, at a trade, if they have one, or in the 
garden or farm. Persons convicted more than a certain number 
of times should be sent there, without remorse, for a term of 
years. It is the only chance left of redeeming their lives. 
Separated from their miserable surroundings and dissolute 
associates, they might learn to live clean, decent lives; and return 
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to the world, after a time, clothed and in their right mind. The 
streets, at all events, would be swept clean of noisome pests. 
Public opinion must be educated to demand such salutary re- 
forms. 

There is another class akin in character to those just referred 
to, the class of vagrants and tramps. The facts stated in the re- 
port of the Presbytery Commission with regard to it, founded on 
evidence submitted to them, are startling and fitted to arouse 
grave apprehensions. Few persons are aware of the extent to 
which vagrancy prevails. Mr. Edmiston, the Inspector of Poor, 
Rutherglen, emitted the following statement :— 


‘Then, in reference to vagrancy, I have a printed letter submitted by 
you to your Board, I think in 1888. The figures are very startling ; in the 
year 1885 the number of vagrants was 91,567—I think there were 59,214 
males and 21,513 females, and 10,840 children, that makes up the total ; 
then in the year 1886 the gross number had risen to 106,661. Of that 
number 60,755 were males, and 23,015 females, 12,892 being children. 
Then have you any idea how that enormous army of vagrants live }—I 
think, as a rule, they live fairly well. I think the greatest number of 
these vagrants work none. It is simply a great army quartered upon and 
maintained by the industrious population of this country. How much do 
you think it takes to keep them in the luxurious way they live ?— Well, I 
have seen them enter lodging-houses in the city with considerable sums of 
money in their possession, obtained in the country under the most varied 
falsehoods. A great deal of the money is wasted in drink. The vagrant 
must find sufficient means of existence, and I allowed a sum of 4s. per 
week for each individual, which makes the total cost £1,442,979 per 
annum.’ (Edmiston, Evidence, p. 170.) 

‘The growth in the number of vagrants is alarming—in 1885, 91,567, 
and in 1887, 138,748.’ (Edmiston, Letter.) 


' In winter they crowd into cities, and fill the Refuges, Shelters, 
and Poorhouse wards, and in summer they spread out over the 
country. Sordid and tattered, with women and children dragging 
after them, tramps are met with in every country lane. They 
live by plunder, and on alms often extorted by menace: The 
race perpetuates itself; ever bringing children into the world, 
neglected and unattended, trained only in the arts of the tramp 
and vagrant. It is a grave fact that in Scotland alone 12,892 
children are at this moment growing up ignorant and uneducated, 
XX. 2 
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The only lesson they learn is how to whine most pitifully for alms 
and how most artfully to plunder. 

The Presbytery Commission are of opinion that this class ought 
to be resolutely dealt with. They are unfit for the occupations 
of city life. Labour Colonies in the country are required, where 
suitable occupations—such as fishing, basket-making, and other 
simple industries—might be provided for them in return for food 
and shelter; and where their children might be cared for and 
trained in industrious habits. Reared to a roving life, most of 
them doubtless would in all likelihood refuse to enter the Shelter 
or Colony. But as in the case of the dissolute classes in cities, 
if they refused the offer made them to work for their support, 
the same Commission advise that they should be compelled 
to do so. And there can be no question as to the wisdom of the 
course they suggest. It is not to be tolerated that, in a civilised 
community, so vast a number of dissolute, lazy idlers should be 
permitted to overflow the country and live on alms and the fruits 
of plunder. 

These methods of dealing with the depraved and vagrant classes 
would be just and reasonable, if—but only if—all the remedial 
proposals suggested were carried out in their entirety, including 
the organizing of labour centres in town and labour colonies in the 
country. The subject of labour colonies is much too large a one 
to be handled within the limits of this article. They have been 
organised on a small scale on the Continent, and carried on with 
varying measures of success. Mr. Booth’s projects have brought 
them into prominent notice in this country. Here they are 
novelties and have hardly entered on the experimental stage : 
casual wards in Poorhouses are the nearest approach to them. 
The idea is excellent if it can be worked out. The advocates of 
labour colonies do not propose to provide permanent employment. 
They are designed as refuges or shelters, where workers may find 
the means of subsistence, till they are drafted back to the regular 
ranks of labour. The initial difficulty, it seems to us, is to find 
suitable occupations for a promiscuous class of labourers. To 
run factories or workshops with gangs of unskilled workmen, 
perpetually shifting is impracticable. If it were practicable, to 
do so would be mischievous. Either the workshops and factories 
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would be remunerative or not: if remunerative, they are simply 
doing what private enterprise is doing and prepared to do; if 
carried on at a loss, then the promoters are unfairly competing 
with organised labour, helped by the contributions of the generous. 
The result would, in the long run, be mischievous; such attempts 
would aggravate the evils meant to be remedied, they would 
lower wages or close workshops carried on on an independent 
footing. The difficulty of the task may prove not insuperable: 
temporary occupation may be found for the unemployed in ways 
not opposed to sound economic principles. If labour colonies 
were successfully organised it is more than probable that many 
of the class referred to would not take advantage of them, or 
submit to the description of work. If work is provided 
for all who will work, irrespective of character, and men and 
women sullenly refuse to work; if they continue drunken and dis- 
solute, and are convicted again and again; no wrong is done, no 
injustice inflicted, if they are sent to State labour reformatories, 
where they will be compelled to work. If the difficulties which 
must necessarily beset the organizing of these free iabour centres 
or colonies are successfully overcome by determined and capable 
men, then it may reasonably be demanded that the State should 
give effect to the measures suggested. The condition of these 
classes is so fraught with danger to the community, the fate of 
their children is so pitiful and distressing, that it is high time 
that these proposals were not merely discussed, but tested on a 
considerable scale. 

The serious and complicated question presses for an answer : 
What are the elements which constitute the residuum class? how 
have they reached their present low level? Some of them, no 
doubt, were born into it. The saddest sign of the old warning 
fulfilling itself, ‘the sins of the fathers shall be visited on the 
children,’ is to be found in the stern fact—thieves breed thieves; 
prostitutes, prostitutes; tramps, tramps. A most forcible argu- 
ment this for dealing, if need be with relentless rigour, with 
those who belong to these classes, in order, if possible, to break 
the continuity of the miserable doom which dogs the steps of 
their children. The ranks of these classes, however, are con- 
stantly being recruited by others fallen from a higher estate. 
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Dens of infamy and pollution are filled with the wreckage of 
once hopeful lives. No class of men, least of all the industrial, 
can be classified like stratified rocks, into distinct orders; one 
class or section shades into the other. There is no great gulf 
fixed between class and class which none may cross. Strong, 
venturous souls sometimes cross the stream and reach in safety 
the farther shore, passing from a lower to a higher life. These, 
however, are few in number. Unfortunately a great throng are 
ceaselessly climbing down, day and night, from the gate of heaven 
to the lowest pit. 

Setting aside those born toa life of shameless sorrow, what 
causes, if any, are at work which lure persons, born under more 
favourable circumstances, belonging to almost every sphere of 
life, as if by some fatal spell, to gravitate downwards, and end 
their days in so low an estate. 

We have alluded, with gratification, to the fact that the upper 
circle of workers have in every way improved their position. 
Between the best educated and most intelligent of skilled work- 
men, and the unskilled who lodge in single rooms and ‘ticketed 
houses,’ there are various grades, and ranks, and classes. If the 
causes which in their case work evil can be detected and are 
preventible, then by removing them the disastrous results will, 
according to the measure in which they are removed, cease. 

Labour is a workman’s capital. If by sickness or accident his 
strength is crippled, he is practically bankrupt. The bread- 
winner struck down by death, the wife and children are destitute. 
Times of commercial depression occur at intervals; then labour is 
an unmarketable commodity, and penury and want stare the work- 
man in the face. Then begins the downward career. The oft-told 
tale, familiar in the experience of workmen and those interested in 
them, is marked by a dreary and sorry sameness. Bit by bit 
their little gatherings go to the pawn shop to buy food for 
hungry children; then comes depression and downheartedness. 
Courage droops and resolution slackens, and slowly but surely 
they drift down and lose themselves in the great gulf—that sea of 
sorrow which moans restlessly day and night in the regions 
where dwell the submerged. Women of exceptional strength of 
character, and endowed with a masterful spirit, may make a bold 
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struggle, and pull their husbands through, when stricken with long 
illness; or in the event of his death, manage to maintain them- 
selves and their children; to clothe them decently; and to send 
them forth into the world, very fairly equipped for the battle of 
life. Their lives are often lives of heroism and endurance worthy 
to be chronicled. The average woman is not possessed of excep- 
tional strength of character, otherwise it would cease to be 
exceptional, nor is she possessed of a masterful spirit. 

All sickness is not preventible; all deaths are not premature; but 
much sickness is preventible and many deaths are premature; and 
much disaster may be averted. Living under conditions ad- 
verse to health, sleeping in rooms badly ventilated, where the air is 
fetid, the tone of the system, becomes imperceptibly but surely 
lowered, and the body susceptible to thesubtle touch of disease. Food 
badly selected and ill-cooked, or which fails to nourish the body, 
tends to the same result. The fact may be noted, that when the 
springs of life are low, and the system relaxed, then follows 
the craving for stimulants, to spur the flagging energies and to 
nerve for work. 

All sickness is not preveutible; and death is certain; but under 
healthy conditions, on the average, death should not overtake the 
workman, till his children are grown and able to fend for them- 
selves. Any way, sickness and death may be provided for and 
insured against. The benefits conferred on workmen by 
Friendly Societies, organised and conducted by themselves, are 
incalculable. How many households, which in despair and 
sorrow would have trodden the downward path, have been 
arrested by their helpful hand, and to this hour maintain their 
position and retain their self-respect, no man can number, All 
workmen, unfortunately, are not insured against sickness and 
death. 

The healthiness and brightness of a house depend not so much 
on the structure as on the persons who live in it; especially on the 
woman who presides over it. Whether a man is able, out of a 
slender wage, to insure himself against sickness depends on his 
domestic economy. The expenditure of a man’s wages is in the 
hands of his wife. The housewife who keeps her home bright 
and cheery, serves up for her husband nourishing meals, well 
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cooked and savoury, tempting to an appetite often jaded by 
severe toil in an oppressive atmosphere, is the thrifty goddess 
who lays out her husband’s earnings to the best advantage. Such 
homes are least likely to be visited by sickness and death, and 
the heads of such households are best able, financially, to make 
provision against them if they do enter. Lamentable is the fact 
that the average workman’s wife is not a good housewife, is not 
managing; is not thrifty; does not turn his earnings to good 
account. In justice let it be frankly admitted that much is 
demanded of her. To keepa house tidy; to cook victuals; to 
wash and dress children; to mend her husband’s clothing, to 
make and mend her own and the children’s ; to sort up the litter 
of the day, that the hearth may be clean, the fire ruddy, the 
room orderly and quiet, awaiting her husband’s return, wearied 
with work and craving rest, is a heavy call, taxing a woman’s 
energies to the very utmost. It demands exact method and 
unceasing work. Small wonder that many fail, and that depressed 
by failure, they become listless and despondent, fretful and im- 
patient. When they do, all is lost. Even when sufficiently 
trained for her vocation she is apt to fail; how much more apt 
when she has had little or no training ? 

A girl, touched by the tender passion of love, enters the estate 
of matrimony; she vows to be a faithful wife, and honestly 
purposes to pay her vow. At first things go smoothly; the 
wedded life of a workman’s wife is not a holiday march. Fresh 
from a mill or warehouse, she has no experience often of the 
household work required of her; she cannot cook, or wash, or 
dress ; she cannot shape, or sew, or mend; she knows little of the 
comparative value of foods; children come, more work, more 
expense; then follow the distracting cares of debt; recrimina- 
tions, often sullen discontent; and love cannot linger amidst dis- 
quiet and sordid cares. If sickness enters the household ‘ poverty 
cometh as one that travelleth, and want as an armed man.’ Then 
followsthedownward journey towards the dismal swamps. A spectre, 
more ominous than sickness or death, crosses the threshold—the 
demon of drink—which, for the moment, lulls care, and puts to 
sleep unquiet thoughts. The fact is patent beyond challenge, 
that indulgence in strong drink raises the fierce tornado which 
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strews the earth with social wreckage. Its beginnings are insidi- 
ous, veiled under the guise of good cheer and hearty fellowship ; 
its endings are tragic, loathsome, cruel. What instigates men, 
gifted with powers of reason and observation, before the fatal 
habit has grown into a passion, to indulge in intoxicants? An 
intricate question, hard to answer. Drink has its victims in 
every class, from the cultured and gentle to the ignorant and 
rude. 

The lures of the tempter are baited to suit the tastes and con- 
ditions of the prey he seeks to trap. We have at present only to 
deal with the causes which lead workmen to the public house, 
and how these causes may be removed. Two causes seem to stand 
out in bold relief—(1) discomfort at home; (2) the monotony 
and dullness of life in the gloomy regions of manufacturing 
towns. Stiff, strenuous work calls for good nourishment to 
repair wasted tissue; when the body is underfed the nerves are 
apt to get the upper hand, the temper becomes irascible. Return- 
ing for his mid-day meal the worker in many instances finds his 
food badly served and badly cooked; the surroundings untidy 
and comfortless ; then wrangling ensues, and wrangling embitters 
the temper. ‘Man goeth forth to his work, and labour until the 
evening ’"—the evening which should bring rest to the jaded 
mind and weary body; but unfortunately, man often returneth, 
with temper already embittered, to his home at sunset; finds the 
fire dull, the air heavy and close; the children noisy, and the 
wife, with her nerves overstrained, peevish and fretful; all 
things restless and unquiet; no shelter or peace. Then, the 
tempter dangles the vision of the public house; its floor clean 
sanded ; the fire ruddy, the surroundings bright ; companionship 
cheery ; the steaming tumbler exhilarating to weary muscle and 
tingling nerve; he is attracted by the lure, swallows the bait, and 
yields to the tempter. This experience repeats itself ; he becomes 
an habitual frequenter of the house. Onenight he returns, noisy and _ 
riotous; and then is the beginning of the end—poverty, anxiety, 
divided lives; work neglected; wages lost; the first step is taken on 
the down grade which leads to the heritage of the slums. Home 
cheery ; wife pleasant-spoken; household well ordered, is the surest 
refuge from the public house, 
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In other classes, when a man is disturbed, anxious, sore at 
heart ; hit by the arrows of adversity, he seeks rest, soothing, 
peace at home; kindly eyes lighten on him; soothing words cheer 
him; in restfulness and quiet he heals him of his grievous wounds. 
The root of the matter is to provide for the worker a helpmate 
fit and capable. A house roomy and convenient, well lit, well aired, 
is much; but whether it be a hell or a heaven; a shelter merely 
or a home, depends on the mood, the manners of its dwellers. The 
race of capable housewives, shrewd, kindly, managing, seems to be 
dying out ; in cities, under pressure of civilisation, the race seems 
deteriorating, dwarfed in frame, feeble in character; housewifery 
and cooking are lost arts. How to rear a race of women, healthy 
in body and mind, fitly trained for household work, that is the pro- 
blem. Something is being attempted. Domestic Economy is taught 
in schools; it is taught in theory, out of a twopenny handbook, and 
counts for nothing. Sewing is better done, and cookery is more 
efficiently taught. But the period during which girls ought to 
be trained for housewives is that, which intervenes between the 
close of a school life and the entrance on married life. The best 
school of Domestic Economy is the home, and the best teacher is 
the mother, if she herself be fit and trained. In many homes 
the mother is not apt to train, When she is not, substitutes 
must be found. In many a workman’s family, too, the daughters 
are sent out to the mills, and when the work is done there, they 
have neither the strength nor the spirit to address themselves to 
household duties. The consequence is that many young girls 
grow up in almost absolute ignorance of what is required in a 
workman’s wife. That every effort should be directed to the 
household training of women is obvious. Once a generation is 
reared quick to practice the homely virtues of domestic life, the 
problem of how to raise the submerged is practically solved, the 
goal is reached, the race will perpetuate itself. 

Churches may do much in their missions. Classes for womanly 
work, sewing and cooking and washing, are quite as necessary and 
profitable, and no less pleasing to our Father in Heaven, than Bible 
classes and prayer meetings. Schools of Domestic Economy may 
be founded. The experiment, we understand, is about to be tried 
in Glasgow. Under a scheme of the Commissioners, the Logan and 
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Johnston School of Domestic Economy is being organised. Its suc- 
cess or failure will depend largely on the woman placed at its head. 
A Technical College for women would be a fitter designation for it. 
What mechanics, chemistry, electricity, are to the crafts; cooking, 
sewing, washing, ironing, are to women; each fits each for their 
after vocation ; and let the ‘ wild women’ orate as they may, the 
vocation of women is the charge of a household, and a high voca- 
tion it is. The school must be made a pleasant haunt, free from 
irksome restraint and buckram rule; grown girls must be at- 
tracted, not driven; the intelligence appealed to, their sympa- 
thies enlisted. Our hope of the workman’s future depends greatly 
on the success of movements such as this. 

The other cause which undoubtedly leads to drunkenness and 
worse evils, is the sad and dull monotony of the life of labour in 
great cities—it lacks colour. A man’s home should be to him the 
centre of attraction. It should be his to fill it, so far as his means 
permit, with things of excellence and objects of beauty. Where a 
man’s treasure is, there will his heart be also. Art is noiselessly 
penetrating many homes, bringing with it the blessing of refine 
ment, and multiplying its joys; decorative wall-hangings, art 
furniture, pictures, books, are enriching them. The upper circles 
of labour it has already reached. But much land still remains to 
be possessed. Dull, grey and sombre is many a man’s home; 
the walls bare, the furniture ugly, the colour grim; everything 
depressing, nothing exhilarating. In northern climes bright- 
ness within should couater-balance the gloom without. Beauty 
is no costlier than ugliness, nor a warm colour than a cold one. 
The modest home of a day labourer might be tricked out with 
coloured . prints, beautiful in colour and refined in subject, and 
enriched with a shelf of choice books, if only he had the open 
eye. The cost would be trifling, trifling indeed compared with 
the cost of his drink. But the fruits of education are slow to 
ripen. Yet he who loves books can never find life dull and mono- 
tonous. He can transport himself at will to the fairest regions and 
hold converse with the choicest wits. It may seem to many an 
idle and witless dream to suggest such things in relation to a day 
labourer’s life. But if education, on which we expend countless 
_ treasure, leads not up to this, what is the good of it? Lettered 
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and cultured men enjoy music, and song and play; they lend 
variety to life ; how much more do the unlettered and uncultured 
stand in need of such helps to enjoyment. Our lives in these 
northern latitudes are altogether too dull and gray. We cannot 
compete with the gay out-door life of the sunny south, but we 
may, at least, make the most of what we have, which certainly we 
do not. 

Not much can be done in the way of providing wholesome 
recreation during the gloomy months of winter, with nights cold 
and raw. An occasional concert, or entertainment, or play is 
good, but a man’s home should be his chief sanctuary. For the 
homeless—music-halls, concerts, meetings, are preferable to the 
street corner, and preferable to the public house. There, if 
there is nothing else, there is shelter and warmth, light and 
colour, free from temptation. The aim of social reformers must 
be to strive that no man is homeless, that all are provided with 
a place of rest he may call his own. To toil all day and live 
a vagabond life at night is not a high ideal. Till the aim just 
indicated is reached, makeshifts must be resorted to. Much may 
be done in this way; reading and recreation rooms ; halls in which 
good music is played; places where men may be at their ease 
to smoke and talk, and be provided with light refreshment; all 
such are good ; rungs in the ladder leading up to higher things. 
When the days lengthen, and the warmth of spring softens the 
rigour of winter; when summer sunshine and summer blooms adorn 
the earth—then is the time for pleasant outdoor life and enjoy- 
ment. Much in this direction is being done—much remains to be 
done. Corporations are taking broader views of their responsibili- 
ties and of the possibilities of corporate life. Parks and gardens 
and halls are being provided at the cities’ charge, music is played 
in the parks. Other amenities will follow. Rich men are pre- 
senting parks and galleries, The Exhibition of 1888 in Glas- 
gow, demonstrated what might be done in the face of capricious 
weather and chilly summer skies. It came on the citizens as a 
revelation, a new possibility ; it is within the truth to say that 
its sights and music and gardens enriched and brightened the 
people’s life for one brief summer, as it had never been enriched 
before. Since then the city has returned to its dull, gayless ways. 
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An effort is now being made to resuscitate in a permanent form 
all that was pleasant and quickening in the Exhibition show. 
Picture galleries and museums spreading round a Central 
Music Hall are about to be built on the spot where the Exhibition 
buildings stood. For the first time an attempt is being made on a 
considerable scale, to wed the art of music with the arts of paint- 
ing, sculpture, and with the no less beautiful and refining art of 
gardening. The faded glory of the past will be revived, it is hoped, 
never again to vanish out of sight, but to remain a permanent 
institution in the city. The buildings, when completed, will be 
transferred, we understand, to the corporation, so that the scheme 
will become a municipal institution with all the elements of per- 
manency. The project seems a sagacious one, especially in a corh- 
mercial city. The galleries and museums will foster a love and 
appreciation of art, not only as embodied in pictures, but in furni- 
ture, textiles, pottery; which love of art will be of an economic 
value to the manufacturers of the city; and of a social value 
tending to the encouragement of art in the home. Moreover, 
the outdoor life of innocent and light-hearted gaiety, and pleas- 
ant companionship which its gardens and music will create, will 
enliven the otherwise monotonous snmmer life of the city, and 
break the dull routine of toil to the worker. The surest pre- 
ventative of drunkenness and vice and sordid ways is to beget a 
generous sympathy with and warm love of things pure, excellent 
and beautiful, which in turn will beget a hatred and loathing for 
things sordid, coarse, and ugly. He who loves beauty, whether 
in character, life, or art, will turn to no meaner object for his 
joy. Will a man leave the snows of Lebanon and forsake the 
cold flowing water? The signs of the times, are in some ways, 
propitious ; the clouds are lifting, the sky is brightening, and the 
future is fuller of hope. 

The schemes of social reform we have referred to are of a ma- 
terial kind, devised to ameliorate the physical and social condition 
of the people. They seem to us reasonable and practical ; more- 
over they are projects which can be initiated at once, indepen- 
dently of state aid or law amendment; legislative reform will 
follow, when the necessity for it has been shown. We are far 
from intendin to imply that these are by any means the only 
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schemes urgently called for: many agencies, devised by many 
minds, must play their part in effecting the social reformation 
of the people; but these carry the obvious advantage that they 
represent the work which lies nearest at hand, about the 
value of which all sensible people are agreed: and in the pro- 
motion of which all patriotic citizens may take part what- 
ever their opinions in regard to other subjects still under 
discussion. It is impossible to separate by a sharp line the 
material and the spiritual. The one acts and reacts on the other. 
A low social and material condition deadens the soul; a 
reviving of the soul helps to improve the social surroundings. 
We have not referred to the Church; not because we underrate 
her mission, or would lighten the burden of her responsibility for 
the social condition of the people. The Church is awakening to 
a broader conception of her mission, a conception we venture to 
think more practical and more beneficent than that vulgarly held. 
She is set to found a kingdom of God on earth ; her mission, like 
that for which the Son of Man was manifested, is to destroy the 
works of the devil; to free men’s souls and bodies from the debas- 
ing thraldom of selfishness, passion and lust. The burden is 
laid on her, by all means within her reach, to improve the social 
condition of the people, to soften and gladden their lives. This 
function does not call on her, as a corporate body, to build or re- 
construct dwellings for the decent poor; to provide healthful re- 
creation; or to amend the criminal law in the interests of the 
criminal. But unquestionably it is her duty to sanction such ef- 
forts and to lend them such help and countenance as she can. 
It is the vocation of her members, to co-operate with others like 
minded, to carry forward to a successful issue every branch of 
reformatory work. It is the function of the Church, when this 
work is done, to bring the influences of the Spirit to bear on 
men’s characters and ways, so as to get them to enter on the pos- 
session and enjoyment of these gifts and turn them to good 
account. The fact is lamentable but not less a fact, that many 
must first be humanized before they can be converted to a know- 
ledge of the truth. The work of the Church and the work of 
the social reformer are each helpful to the other, and must pro- 
ceed simultaneously. 
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The movements of the good Spirit are not straitened. Mortal 
man cannot forecast at what hour, or by what subtle path, a gleam 
of light may flash on the darkened mind; or when a seed hidden 
away, buried in some dark corner of the heart, may, by quickening 
of the Spirit, unexpectedly break into life; or when the divine 
voice may awaken a responsive echo in the vacant chamber of 
memory. Some dim vision of a forgotten past—a past of inno- 
cence and purity—may stir up within the prodigal’s heart a wist- 
ful yearning to turn his steps homeward to the Father’s house. 
Improved social surroundings, the encouragement of tender 
woman and upright men in the work of reform, may restore 
many to that genial and trustful fellowship with their kind, which 
they have forfeited by their errors, and multiply the chances of 
such blessed conversions from darkness to light. 

It is well, we may add, that the work of social reform should 
be carried on irrespective of Churches and creeds. Men of all 
churches and creeds; even men of no church and no creed, all 
moved by a common love of humanity and pity for the fallen, 
may well work in common concert to help to build up a new and 
fairer social fabric. Social work will smooth the way of all 
Churches; and each, according to its own methods and creed, 
may work up to and help the achievement. 

United action in a common cause would soften asperities, lead 
to kindlier judgments and more tolerant views, sweeten the 
springs of religious life, and unfold the blessed truth that 
within all Churches, however diverse their creed or worship, by 
the help of that same creed and worship, fine characters are being 
fashioned, and blameless lives, full of goodness and pity, are 
being lived, to the glory of God and the comfort of their fellows. 
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HAD almost written at the head of this paper ‘The 
Coming of the Ogres.’ But such a title might have mis- 
led those who are acquainted with the newest derivation 
of ‘ogre’ into supposing that my paper dealt with dolorous 
fields and Stygian darkness. Much as one might like not to 
believe that the ogres are derived from hell, much as one might 
like to think that the original Ogres were the ancestors of 
the people of Hungary, I am afraid that we can hardly get out 
of the comparison of Spanish ogro, Old Spanish huergo, huerco, 
and Italian orco. The philologist, I fear, cannot congratulate 
the ogres on the repute of their original home. But though 
the deduction from Orcus is right, the deduction from Ugrian 
ought to be right. The idea that the Ugrians were the origi- 
nal ogres was a brilliant one, full of historical truth; and it is 
really deplorable to find that it is not a fact. There was some- 
thing very interesting in observing that the Avars furnished 
Eastern Europe with a word for hobgoblins—obr; and that 
the Ugrians, Ungrians, or Hungarians, who stepped into the 
heritage of the Avars, furnished Western Europe with a name 
of like import. Thus I was almost tempted to introduce 
‘ogres’ into my title, as a mark of homage to a false etymology 
which history must surrender with a pang. It is somewhat 
the same with the explanation of Andalusia as the land of 
the Vandals, an explanation which, the philologist says, can 
hardly be right, but which, the historian thinks, ought to be 
right. The Hungarians themselves are, of course, pleased to 
find that they did not give us one of our sopuodixea, just as the 
Slaves would be well pleased if they could by any means 
shew that they did not give us our word for bondmen. 
I do not intend to speak here of the manner in which the 
Magyars took possession of their final homes on the Danube 
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and the Theiss. I propose to enter into the question of their 
origin, the circumstances of their first appearance in Europe, 
and the temporary abodes which they occupied before they 
entered into their kingdom. But it may be well first to remind 
the reader how the coming of the Magyars utterly changed 
the course of European history. In the ninth century it seemed 
as if the Slavonic race had a great future before it in Central 
Europe. There was an unbroken serried array of Slavonic 
peoples from the peninsula of the Cimbri to the peninsula of 
Pelops,—from the Abodrites at the mouth of the Elbe, to the 
Melings and Ezerites of Mount Taygetus. In the seventh 
century, Samo had attempted to found a Slavonic empire, but 
his creation had not been abiding; and at the beginning of 
the ninth, Liudewit had again essayed the same task, but in 
vain. Yet, in all probability, the enterprise would at some later 
period have been undertaken once more and succeeded ; and if 
a Slavonic power had been established in Central Europe, the 
eastward advance of the Germans might have been checked, 
and all Europe beyond the Elbe might have remained Slavonic 
under masters of its own. But the Magyars dissipated such 
hopes, which a Slave of wide vision might have cherished in 
the days of the early Karlings. They forced themselves in, 
like a wedge, between the Slaves of the north and the Slaves 
of the south, whom they disunited for ever. They separated 
the southern Croatians from their brethren of White Croatia, as 
the western part of the present Galicia was then called. Thus 
the intrusion of the Hungarians favoured the growth of Ger- 
mania, and injured the growth of Slavonia ; and the formation 
of the kingdom of Hungary made possible the development of 
that curious state, the Austrian empire, remarkable chiefly for 
the random way in which it came to be what it is, and for its 
policy of oppressing the Slaves. 

Every nation, I suppose, takes a certain pride in its history, 
but history and pedigree assume a larger importance for lesser 
nations than for greater. This is perfectly natural. When a 
nation is not strong, it feels that a distinguished history and a 
noble pedigree are a sort of substitute for strength, and give it 
a title to independent existence. Unluckily it is not always easy 
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to trace a pedigree beyond suspicion, or to establish a historical 
record which is quite to one’s liking. There are usually a host 
of weaker points which enemies or cavillers are sure to seize 
on. And thus it is that in the histories of most of the smaller 
peoples of Europe there is some point on which each is specially 
sensitive. It is the pride of a Greek to believe that he and his 
countrymen are the descendants of men who fought at 
Salamis and Plataea. He has as strong an antipathy to the 
thought that a ‘Hellene’ could be a Slave as an Englishman 
has to the thought that a ‘Briton’ could be a slave; but in 
fact he is in all likelihood as little a Hellene as the Englishman 
is a Briton. You. will make him very angry if you tell him 
that there is probably more Slavonic than Hellenic blood 
among the inhabitants of modern Greece. Dr. Fallmerayer 
went further and said that they had not a single drop of 
Hellenic blood to share among them. He went too far; but 
one cannot help sympathising with him. The wicked Doctor 
must have found it great fun to bait a whole nation, conscious 
as he was that he had at his command an apparatus of 
learning, in the face of which all the Greeks of his day were 
helpless. But when one is at Athens it is just as well not to 
declare the praises of Fallmerayer on the housetops. They 
cannot forget that he pointed his finger at them and said ‘thou 
Slave!’ If Fallmerayer is anathema to the Greeks, Roesler is 
maranatha to the ‘Romans.’ The first article of belief on which 
the salvation of a Roumanian depends is that his ancestors 
settled in the lands of Walachia and Siebenbiirgen, at the time 
when Trajan added a province beyond the Danube to the 
Roman Empire. The Emperor Aurelius abandoned the trans- 
Danubian Dacia which Trajan had annexed; but the fate of 
its inhabitants and the internal history of those districts in the 
subsequent centuries are wrapt in obscurity. We suddenly 
find them inhabited by Vlachs or Romans in the late Middle 
Ages. Here was a delightful opportunity to teaze the 
Roumanians, and it was seized on by Roesler,a German 
scholar, learned and acute like Fallmerayer, and armed at all 
points. He declared that the ancestors of the modern 
Roumanians did not enter into their inheritance until the 
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thirteenth century, when they migrated northward from the 
Balkan peninsula. Then indeed there was raging and gnashing 
of teeth in the streets of Bucharest. People whose names end 
in escu and ilu wrote strong denunciations of the assailant of 
their traditions, and mustered weak arguments. But they 
might have done better to hold their peace ;— 


ph klvee Kaydpway, dxlynros yap duelvwv. 


Since then indeed the Romans of the East have got Pic, just 
as the Greeks have got Sathas; and the extreme views of the 
two German assailants must be modified. But Fallmerayer 
and Roesler had each his fun. 

It is not surprising to find that the Magyars too have a great 
difficulty about their pedigree and many open problems about 
their early history. Although the kingdom of Hungary is 
much stronger than either the kingdom of Roumania or the 
kingdom of Greece, the Hungarians are in one respect in a 
more delicate position than either Greeks or Roumanians. 
For the Greeks, whether Hellenes as they want to be, or Slaves 
as they want not to be, belong in any case to the Indo- 
Germanic family; and the same is true of the Romans or 
Vlachs whether they crossed the Danube with Trajan or not. 
Those who hold that Europe should belong exclusively to 
Europeans will be applauded as loudly, at Athens and at 
Bucharest as anywhere else. But such a doctrine could not 
be preached at Pest. The Magyars are not of the Indo- 
European family ; od yap duds Opsos 008’ ta yipus, Judged by this rule 
they are aliens in Europe, like the Turks. It is generally 
allowed, perhaps even by those who, like so many English 
Prime Ministers, worship as a sort of fetish ‘ the integrity of the 
Turkish Empire,’ that the Turk has no business on the 
Bosphorus. It might also be asked what business the Ogre 
has on the Danube. From a general ethnographical point of 
view Magyars and Ottomans arein the same boat. But while 
at the present moment Constantinople is in Asia, it would be 
unfair to say that Pest is in Asia too. The men who fell at 
Varna and Mohacz, fell fighting for the cause of Christ against 
the cause of Mohammed. The Magyars since the eleventh 
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century have been champions of Europe against Asia; and 
much of the work which had been formerly done by the Eastern 
Rowan Empire fell upon them when that Empire was broken 
up. Nor can it be said that the land of Kossuth, Petofi and 
Jékai has not kept abreast of Western civilization. He would 
be an austere taskmaster who did not admit that the history of 
the Hungarians since the days of Stephen, the king and saint, 
has given them a title to the lands which they originally occu- 
pied with no other title than that of the sword. 

But at the same time one can imagine that the Magyar 
would prefer not to have to regard himself as merely a 
redeemed Turk. It is natural that he should like to be certi- 
fied that he is no first cousin of the infidels who cut down his 
ancestors at Varna and in the first battle of Mohacz. So the 
Hungarians have always been delighted to acquiesce in the 
theory which connects them very closely with the Finns, and 
removes them as far as possible from the Turks. The Finns are 
the one other nation in Europe which occupies the exceptional 
position of being Christian and yet not Aryan. And the 
Hungarians are satisfied to belong to a small group of Turanian 
peoples who have been able to establish a position for them- 
selves among the Aryan races of Europe. This group is called 
Ugrofinnic, and includes, besides Finns and Magyars, Voguls, 
Ostjaks and Samojeds. 

The chief exponents of the orthodox creed that the Hun- 
garians are kinsmen not of the Turk but of the Finn, are, on 
the historical side, the late Paul Hunfalvy, and, on the linguistic, 
Joseph Budenz. But it cannot be said that they have it all 
their own way. An apostate has arisen in their own land in 
the person of the eastern traveller and student of the Turkish 
languages, A. Vambéry. He maintains that the Magyars are 
Turks, and he is not ashamed of it. Perhaps he is impartial. 
One never knows whether a man with a Magyar name is really 
a Magyar ; names are so cleverly disguised. When the hero of 
Jékai’s novel, Szerelem Bolondjai, made himself into Szives, 
who would have guessed that his father’s name was Harter? 

What we know of the early history of the Magyars is 
mainly derived from Greek writers of the Eastern Roman 
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Empire, and of these our chief informant is the Emperor Con- 
stantine VII, in his treatise ‘Concerning the administration of 
the Empire,’ a sort of handbook to diplomacy designed for the 
use of his son. When Constantine wrote, in 948 A.D., the 
Magyars had been settled about half a century in the lands of 
the Theiss and the Danube, which they occupy at the present 
day. They were separated from the Eastern Empire by the 
Bulgarian kingdom. The present kingdom of Roumania and 
the north coast of the Black Sea, as far as the Dnieper, were at 
this time in the possession of a people called the Patzinaks. 
East of the Patzinaks was the great kingdom of the Khazars 
stretching to the Lower Volga, and beyond the Khazars 
dwelled the Uzes or Guzes, or Kuns or Kumans, as they have 
been variously called, destined at a later date to appear on 
the scene of European history and take the place of the 
Patzinaks. 

In his zeal to assure the pedigree of the Magyars, Hunfalvy 
has attempted to bring several other peoples as well, and 
among them the Patzinaks, into the Ugro-Finnic fold. But 
there can be little doubt that the Patzinaks—or Petschenegs 
as the German and Slaves call them, or Besenyék as the Hun- 
garians call them—were a Turkish people. Anna Comnena 
states that the Patzinaks and the Kuns spoke the same tongue, 
and there is no doubt whatever as to the ethnical position of 
the Kuns. The Codex Cumanicus of Petrarch, which preserves 
a considerable Kun vocabulary, assures us of that. We need 
not feel much difficulty in accepting the conclusion of V4m- 
béry (cap. vi.) that the Patzinaks belonged to that branch of 
the Turkish race which in the eleventh and twelfth centuries 
appeared as Kuns, two centuries later as Nogais and Turco- 
mans in the land which extends north of the Caspian to the 
Volga. They are the same as the Polovetzi of the Russian 
chronicle which goes by the name of Nestor. 

A great object of the Roman Empire was to preserve peace 
with the Patzinaks, who were conveniently situated between the 
Slaves of the Dnieper on the north, the Magyars on the West, 
and the Bulgarians on the south, so that if a quarrel broke out 
with any of these peoples, the Emperor could threaten them 
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with the Patzinaks. As for the Khazars, he had other checks 
on them. He cultivated peace with the Alans, who bordered 
the Khazars on the Caucasian side, with the Uzes who girded 
them on the east, and with Black Bulgaria on the north fron- 
tier of Khazaria, where the Volga and the Kama meet. This 
Bulgaria must be distinguished from White Bulgaria on the 
Danube. While the Bulgarians who had moved west had 
come under the influence of the conquered Slaves and were 
ultimately merged in them, the remnant who stayed behind 
in the east remained Turanian ; and while the western branch 
embraced Christianity, the eastern embraced Islam. 

Such was the general grouping of the peoples with whom 
the sovereigns of East Rome had to deal in war and commerce 
in the tenth century. But this grouping, partly at least, was of 
recent date. In the latter half of the ninth century it had been 
something very different; at the beginning of the ninth cen- 
tury it had perhaps been something different still. Under the 
reign of Constantine’s grandfather, Basil, the Magyars had only 
advanced as far west as the Patzinaks had advanced in his own 
day ; and the Patzinaks were in the remote distance. It is cer- 
tain that in the reigns of Irene and Nicephorus the Magyars 
themselves had not yet appeared on the political horizon of 
Eastern Rome. The following account is given by Constantine 
of their history. It is to be observed that in his day they were 
commonly called Turks in Constantinople,—a circumstance 
which might seem to make for Vambéry’s view, and we shall 
see that he does not neglect to make use of it. 

The first home of the ‘Turks, according to Constantine, was 
close to the realm of the Khazars in a district named Lebedia, 
which is irrigated by the river Chidmas or Chingylis.** He 
goes on to say that in this first stage of their history they were 
not called Turks, but ‘for some reason or other’ Sabartoas- 
phaloi. They were divided into seven tribes, and had no ruler 
over them, but each tribe had a ‘ voevode’ of itsown. The 





* In Die Ungern, p. 19, Hunfalvy seems to mistranslate Constantine by 
assuming two rivers ; yet he renders the Greek rightly in his Magyarorszdg 
Ethn., p. 213. é 
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tribes seem to have been arrayed in some order of precedence, 
for Lebedias, chief of one of the tribes, was the ‘first’ voevode, 
and gave his name to the whole district. For three years they 
dwelled with the Khazars, performing military service for them. 
And the Chagan of the Khazars rewarded the bravery of 
Lebedias by giving him a noble Khazar lady in marriage, 
hoping for a vigorous progeny. But there were no children. 

Then the Patzinaks—at the end of the three years 
apparently—appear upon the scene. Where they dwelled at 
the time is not specified by Constantine, but they, like the 
Magyars, bore in their eastern home a strange name. They 
were called Kangar.* They engaged in war with the 
Khazars, who proved more powerful than they and drove 
them out of their former territory. Expelled, they were 
obliged to seek new homes elsewhere, and they invaded 
and occupied Lebedia, treating the Magyars as they had 
themselves been treated by the Khazars. The Magyars 
in their turn had to migrate. Some of them went to the 
borders of Persia—clearly to the north shores of the 
Caspian Sea—and there continued to dwell under the name of 
Sabartoasphaloi. But the rest bent their steps westward and 
entered the lands on the coast of the Euxine between the 
Dnieper and the Danube, where in the ninth century they be- 
came known to the East Romans as ‘ Turks.’ 

This new home of the Magyars was called by them Atelkuzu. 
But it was not destined, any more than Lebedia, to be their 
abiding home. The Magyars were doomed to be chased by 
the Patzinaks, and the Patzinaks were doomed to be chased 
by the Khazars. About fifty years before Constantine wrote, 
that is, about the end of the ninth century, the Khazars and 





* In one place Constantine gives Kdyyap, in another Kdyxap; and ex- 
plains it as brave and noble. Vambéry in his Besenyd névlajstrom (p. 444) 
suggests two Turkish derivations: (1) connection with a word meaning ‘ to 
go in quest of adventures,’ (2) a compound=—blackblooded. Hunfalvy ex- 
plains it (p. 404) men or children of the K4ma ; so too Bolgar, children of 
_the Volga; the second part of the words, gar, being same as in gyerek, 

gyermek, child. But in his later work (Die Ungern, p. 81) he explains it by 
the Vogulic kant-kar, warrior. 
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the Uzes combined to drive the Patzinaks out of their land, 
which then passed into the possession of the Uzes. Some in- 
deed of the conquered nation were allowed to remain in their 
old country and dwell in subjection to the Uzes (who, as we 
have seen, were of the same race and language), but the 
greater part went westward on the path which the Magyars 
had traced before them. They entered the land of Atelkuzu, 
and drove the Magyars out of their new home as they had 
driven them out of the old one,—under what circumstances, 
we shall presently see. 

The chief Lebedias accompanied the Magyars into Atelkuzu 
and then the king of the Khazars, to whom the Magyars at this 
time stood in some loose relation of fealty or dependence, pro- 
posed to make this tribal chief Lebed ruler of the whole seven 
tribes, and thus give some unity to the people. But Lebed de- 
clined the dignity and suggested that either Salmutzes, another 
tribal chieftain, or his son Arpad should be chosen to this new 
dignity. The Magyars preferred the son to the father, and 
Arpad was made king and raised on the shield ‘ according to 
the law of the Khazars.’ It was to Arpad then in Atelkuzu, 
founder of the Arpadian dynasty, and it was to the act of a 
Khazar sovran that we have to trace back the institution 
which gives the ‘Emperor of Austria’ the chief of his complex 
of prerogatives. This event is a significant instance of the 
authority possessed by the Khazars over the neighbouring 
peoples—the Uzes, Patzinaks, Magyars, and Black Bulgarians. 
The important position of the Khazar empire has been well 
brought out by Vambéry (p. 65). They maintained a lively 
intercourse with Constantinople, with the Sassanid monarchs, 
and after the fall of the Persian kingdom with the courts of 
the caliphs. They held the great commercial routes connect- 
ing the north and south. Their realm was bounded on the 
north by the Black Bulgarians, who were tributary to them, 
on the east by the Patzinaks, until they moved westward; on 
the south it reached deep into the Caucasian region, to the 
gate of Derbend and the shore of Rhion, on the west to the 
Dnieper and the Crimea. The question has been raised by 
Hunfalvy (p. 215): why did not the Khazars, who appear as 
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the overlords and friends of the Magyars, protect them in 
Lebedia from the attack of the Patzinaks? The answer seems 
to be that they could not help it. When the Magyars lived in 
Lebedia, the power of the Khazars was on the wane,* and they 
had perhaps enough to do to guard their own land from the 
Patzinaks. When they expelled them at a later period, they 
did so with the help, and chiefly for the sake of the Uzes. 

There is no question as to the land meant by Atelkuzu; the 
more difficult question as to Lebedia will occupy us presently. 
Constantine tells us that Atelkuzu was the same which the 
Patzinaks held in his own day. He also says that five rivers 
flowed through it, and gives strange names, of which we can 
recognize the Pruth and the Seret, and possibly the Dniester. 
The name of the land itself seems to be compounded of the 
names of two rivers—Atel and Kuzu, of which we may guess 
that one is the Danube and the other the Dnieper.f 

The circumstances under which the Magyars left Atelkuzu 
were as follows. In the year 895 war broke out between the 
Roman Empire, then ruled by Leo the Wise, son of Basil the 
Macedonian, and the kingdom of Bulgaria, which under the 
great Tzar Simeon, was then reaching the height of its power. 
Leo called in the help of the ‘ Turks,’ who readily consented 
to invade Bulgaria. They defeated Simeon, marched up to 
the walls of his capital Peristhlava, and shut him up in the fort 
of Mundraga. At this time Arpad was dead and his son Liun- 
tint had succeeded, After peace had been made with the 
Empire, Simeon sent a message to the Patzinaks to stir them 
up against the Hungarians. So when the Hungarian warriors 
had gone forth on some expedition of plunder, the Patzinaks 
seized their country and drove out the population which had 
remained behind. The Hungarians did not attempt to drive 
out the invaders, but moved westward into the land where 
they dwell to the present day. This story must be supple- 





* So Vambéry, p. 128. 

+ Roesler, Roméinische Studien, p. 154, would amend ‘ Uzu,’ a Turkish 
name for the Dnieper. 

t It has been thought that the name Liuntin is the same name as Lebe- 
dias, and equivalent to Leventa, 
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mented by the statement made in another place that the Pat- 
zinaks had been driven out of their former home by the 
Khazars and Uzes; that they groped about to find a new abode, 
and finally came to Atelkuzu, the Hungary of the ninth cen- 
tury. Simeon, learning that they were seeking a new home, 
thought it a good opportunity to requite his troublesome 
neighbours. One wonders whether the Patzinaks would have 
invaded Atelkuzu, if Simeon had not urged them. If not, his 
invitation was destined to prove a fatal mistake in Slavonic 
history, in which he himself holds such a high place. For if 
the Patzinaks had not for the second time robbed the Hunga- 
rians of their home, the Hungarians might never have crossed 
the mountains, might not have severed the belt of Slavonic 
peoples which then girded Europe from the northern to the 
southern sea. 

Neither Constantine nor anyone else mentions the duration 
of this intermediate Hungary—or Turkey as it was called by 
the Rémaioi—which extended from the Dnieper to the Danube 
and perhaps took in Walachia. But we have some data which 
enable us to infer approximately the length of this period. It 
included the whole reign of Arpad and the succession of his 
son Leventa; but then we know not whether Arpad reigned a 
long or a short time. There is however an important piece of 
evidence which shows that the Magyars were in Atelkuzu in 
the reign of Theophilus, as early as the year 836. In the reign 
of Leo V. the Bulgarian prince Crum had transplanted 10,000 
Macedonians beyond the Danube. In the reign of Theophilus, 
these Macedonians determined to return to Romania with the 
help of the Emperor. Some fought their way through Bul- 
garia; others were to be taken up by vessels sent by the Em- 
peror. As these were about to depart, a large body of Hunga- 
rians appeared. A battle ensued, and the strangers, who had 
been summoned by the Bulgarians, were defeated. This pas- 
sage * has a special interest because the Magyars are called by 
their special name O?yypx— Ungarn, Hungarians—as well as by 
the general name Turks, which the Emperor Leo and his son 





* George Monachus, p. 818, ed. Bonn. 
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Constantine always give them, and also by the name Oda, 
Huns, which was constantly given to them in the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries, the Greek historians, lovers of antiquity, 
wishing to identify them with the people of Attila. The pas- 
sage also enables us to determine approximately the date of 
the Hungarian occupation of Atelkuzu. Allowing Arpad a 
long reign, and supposing that his son had been in power a 
good while before the collision with Simeon in 895, we see 
that they cannot have been long in that land when they at- 
tacked the Macedonian exiles in 836. If we said that the mi- 
gration from Lebedia must have taken place about 830, we 
might not be far astray. 

We may now see what further light, by way of expansion 
or correction, may be obtained from Arabic writers.. Ibn 
Dasta, a Persian, writing in Arabic according to the prevailing 
custom, composed a work before 913 A.D., in which he gives a 
valuable account of the Khazars, the Bulgarians, the Magyars, 
and other peoples of those regions.* It is to be observed that 
he knows the Magyars by that name—Mazgars,—unlike Con- 
stantine. Five of his statements have a special importance for 
us: (1) The first district of the Magyars lay between the Pat- 
zinaks and the Eszegel Bulgarians,—as the Arabs called the 
Bulgarians of the Volga. They were bounded by the ‘ Roman 
Sea’ and two rivers. (2) They reign over Slaves, and the 
Khazars fear them. They bring Slavonic slaves for sale to 
the Roman town of Kerch. (3) They are Turks. (4) They 
are fireworshippers. (5) They have two rulers over them, a 
kende and a dsila. 

It is clear that Ibn Dasta is describing the Magyars in their 
second home, Atelkuzu, not in Lebedia. For they live on the 
Black Sea, and have relations with the Empire, and are in a Sla- 
vonic country, ruling over Slaves. The rivers are conjectured by 
Hunfalvy to be the Dnieper and the Bug. ‘The tributary of 
the Magyars,’ he writes (Magyarorszdg ethnographidja, p. 203), 





* All students of early Magyar and Bulgarian history are deeply indebted 
to the work of Chwolson entitled Izviestiya o Chozarach, Burtasach, Bolgarach, 
Madyarach, Slavanyach i Rusach, which contains a translation of the im- 
portant evidence of Ibn Dasta. 
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‘might ‘be Slaves dwelling on the banks of the Bug and 
Dniester, or perhaps still further west, of the Pruth and Seret, 
or even in Siebenbiirgen.’ Vambéry thinks that one river is the 
Dnieper or Don and the other the Danube. 

The first statement of Ibn Dasta is most important for 
determining the whereabouts of Lebedia ; in fact it is the only 
distinct evidence that we have. If the jirst, clearly the most 
north-easterly, district* of the Magyars of Atelkuzu marched on 
the land of the Patzinaks, who had succeeded the Magyars in 
Lebedia, it is clear that Lebedia was west of the Volga. This 
is confirmed by the circumstance that in the reign of Theo- 
philus, as Greek historians record, the Khazars built the fort of 
Sarkel on the Don as an outpost against the Patzinaks. We 
may guess that Lebedia corresponded partly to the western 
part of the province of Kazan, and that its boundaries were on 
the north-east, Black Bulgaria, on the south-east, the Khazar 
territory. 

In Constantine, however, we find something which seems in- 
consistent with this conclusion. We have seen that in his 
account of the Magyars he does not say where Lebedia is. 
But in his chapter on the Patzinaks he states that their old 
dwelling, before they came to Atelkuzu, was between the 
rivers Itil and Geéch. There is no doubt whatever that the 
Itil is the Volga, and that the Geéch is the Jaik or Ural. This 
statement, then, does not agree with our conclusion that 
Lebedia was west of the Volga. It seems likely that Constan- 
tine heret mixed up the land which the Patzinaks occupied 
before they entered Lebedia with Lebedia itself, the land 
which they held during most of the ninth century. This mis- 
take was the easier as there is no doubt that a portion of the 
Patzinaks had remained behind in their eastern home. In fact, 
as Vambéry has well shown, the split of the Patzinak race 
began before the end of the ninth century (p. 84). It is signi- 
ficant that Constantine does not mention Lebedia in his special 





* Vambéry (p. 105) says simply ‘a Magyarok féldje’ ; Hunfalvy more 
accurately ‘a Magyarok elsé vidéke’ (p. 201). 
+ The expression he uses (cap. 37 init.), rd dx’ dpyjjs ‘originally ’ suggest this. 
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chapter on the Patzinaks. This is characteristic of the whole 
treatise. He makes statements in one place which do not tally 
with statements in another, and the difficulty of reconciling 
them never seems to occur to him. The question arises, where did 
he get information about these barbarian peoples of Eastern 
Europe? It seems evident to me that he got some of it at least 
from Slavonic sources, perhaps from Slavonic interpreters. This 
comes out undesignedly, without the intention of the imperial 
writer. When he speaks of the voevodes of the ‘ Turks,’ it is 
clear that he is using the words of an informant to whom it 
was as natural to use the Slavonic ‘ voevode’ as for a Greek to 
say ‘archon.’ For the Magyars themselves did not call their 
chieftains voevodes. Again, when he tells us that the Patzin- 
aks took oaths according to their zakona, one must suspect 
some Slavonic mediation. But it is clear that he did not get 
all his knowledge from the same source. His accounts of the 
Patzinaks and his accounts of the Turks seem to be founded 
on different stories—not necessarily incompatible, but he at 
least did not combine them. We have had an instance of this 
in the matter of Lebedia, but there is another still more striking 
instance in the same connexion. In his chapter on the Hun- 
garians, he knows them only by the name of Turks and the 
‘older’ name Sabartoasphaloi; but in the chapter on the 
Patzinaks, he states that this people, in their old home, were 
neighbours of the Uzes and the ‘ Magyars,’ without apparently 
having the slightest notion that Mdsapx, Madyars, was the true 
name of the people whom he calls Turks.* These Magyars 
were, of course, those who had migrated eastward after the 
Patzinak conquest of Lebedia, and became neighbours of the 
eastern Patzinaks. 

The likelihood that Constantine used Slavonic sources will 
support an acute guess of Zeuss as to the strange name Sab- 
artoasphaloi. He thought that the word is nothing else than 
Svarte Falen, that is schwarze Falen, ‘swart Falians.’¢ The 





* There can be no doubt, I think with Vambéry, that the Mdgapo are the 
Magyars of the East. Otherwise Roesler and Hunfalvy (who thinks it » 
mistake for Khazars). 

+ Approved by Roesler and Hunfalvy, rejected by Vambéry. 
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Germans in their Latin chronicles used the name Fali to 
designate the Kumans in later times, and it seems to be the 
same word as Polovtzi, by which they go in the Russian 
Chronicle. May not the Scandinavians have used that name in 
the tenth century to designate the Magyars? May they not 
have called the Magyars in the east the ‘swarthy Falians,’ as 
opposed to the Magyars of the west, who would be the White 
Falians, just as Black and White Bulgaria are distinguished ? 
Sabartoasphaloi would thus be a Graecized form of a Teutonic 
appellation, and Constantine would have been mistaken in 
regarding it as the name which the ‘Turks’ had themselves 
applied to the whole people before they split. He could easily 
have heard the name from Slavonic subjects of the Scandina- 
vian princes of Kiev, or perhaps from Varangian guards. 

But it is time now to consider the question, whence the 
Magyars originally came and who they were. For though 
Lebedia is their first recorded dwelling-place, it is clear from 
the record itself that it was not their original home. In fact, 
Constantine’s narrative seems almost to imply that they abode 
only three years in that country. However this may be, no 
written record has come down to us of an earlier habitation. 
There is, however, certain evidence which makes it highly 
probable that the original country of the Magyars was in a 
north-easterly direction from Lebedia, beyond the Volga Bui- 
garians, north of the Kama. This evidence is the Hungarian 
language, which, whatever theory we hold as to its origin, 
points to a time when the Hungarians lived in close communion 
with Ugro-Finnic peoples. For, if we hold with Budenz and 
Hunfalvy that the Hungarians are themselves an Ugrian peo- 
ple, and that the Ugro-Finnic element in their language is the 
original basis of it, we must seek their first home in the Ugro- 
Finnic, and more narrowly in the Ugrian, circle. If, on the 
other hand, we accept the view of Vambéry, that the Hunga- 
rians are of Turkish race, and that the basis of their language 
is Turkish, we have to account for the Ugro-Finnic element 
which was afterwards blended in their tongue, and we can 
‘only explain it by supposing that they lived in the neighbour- 
hood of the Ostjaks, or the Voguls, for a considerable period. 
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According to Vémbéry, the great plain spreading from the 
Lower Jaxartes along the north shores of the Aral and Caspian, 
over the source-lands of the Ural, and beyond the Don, Dnie- 
per, and Dniester to the confines of Hungary, was inhabited 
by one and the same branch of the Turk stock, divided into 
different groups. Of these the most northerly was the Magyar 
division, which coming in contact with Ugrian peoples north 
of the Kama, absorbed a new element into their language. In 
the same way he explains the origin of the Csuvas tongue. 
The Bulgarian people split up into two parts towards the end 
of the fifth century, just as the Hungarians and the Patzinaks 
split in the ninth. That part which remained in the east was 
pushed northward by the Khazars to the Kama-Volga region 
about 650, and there came in contact with a Finnic or Ugrian 
people, perhaps the Cseremiszes. Through mixture with them 
the Bulgarians lost their physical peculiarities, and their tongue 
was transformed. Such is the origin of the Csuvas language, - 
according to the ingenious guess of Vambéry, who holds that 
the Bulgarians were a Turkish people, and not Ugrian, as 
Hunfalvy tries to make out. 

But whether we go with Vambéry or with Hunfalvy, in 
either case the original home of the Magyars must have been 
in the same regions, north of the Kama. Hunfalvy thinks that 
memories of this ancient home survived among the Magyars 
even after they had reached their abiding bome on the Danube, 
and are to be found in their oldest chronicle, that of the anony- 
mous notary of King Béla IV., which was pulled to pieces 
by the merciless pen of Roesler.* The Anonymous says that 
the Magyars originally lived in Scythia, a large country of 
which the eastern part is called Dentu-moger. Hunfalvy 
identifies moger with Magyar, and dentu with Tangat, which he 
tries to show might have been a name of the river Irtish; and 





« There is a special work on this chronicle by J. Vass, entitled Béla 
Kirdly névtelen jegyzdjének kora (1865), but it is practically worthless. 
Jaszay’s work on early Hungarian history (a Magyar Nemzt napjai a 
legrégibb idétél az arany bulléig) is quite uncritical, and in its earlier part 
a mere reproduction of the Anonymous. The first pages of Szalay’s great 
Hungarian history, Magyarorszdg térténelme, have also very little value. 
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he supports this guess by a statement in the chronicle of Kézai, 
that the old country of the Magyars was watered by the rivers 
Togata and Etul. The Etul is, of course, the Volga; but 
Vambéry has shown that Togora, not the Togata, is the right 
reading, and that the Ural is meant.* But it is highly probable 
that the second part moger is really the same as riagyar, and 
we have it also in hetu-moger, ‘seven magyars,’ as the Anony- 
mus calls the seven chiefs of the Hungarian tribes, and in the 
land of Magoria,one of the three parts in which Scythia is * 
divided in Kézai. What then is the meaning of Magyar? 
Hunfalvy and Roesler explain it as ma-ger or mo-ger, ‘men of 
the land, from ma, which means ‘land’ in the Vogulic tongue 
(cf. Finn maa), and ger, ‘man,’ corresponding to the Vogulic 
kaér, and preserved in a diminutive form in the Hungarian 
gyerek, gyermek, ‘child.’ Vambéry rejects this Ugrian ety- 
mology and proposes a Turkish one. He considers that Mag- 
yar stands for madsar, and that the original form was majar, 
meaning ‘hero’ or ‘chief.’ This would explain Movdyeps, 
occurring in Theophanesf as the name of a Hun noble. 

But the derivation of proper names is almost always uncer- 
tain and arbitrary, and in an inquiry touching the origin of a 
people it will generally be wise to seek for other evidence first, 
and only admit the testimony of proper names as confirmatory 
of conclusions otherwise arrived at it. The proofs which 
Vambéry brings forward of his Turkish theory may be divided 
into three chief heads; (1) the testimony of Greek and 
Arabic writers; (2) ethnological and sociological considera- 
tions; (3) the character of Magyar civilisation, so far as we 
know it. Under the third head come the names of persons, 
offices, dignities, etc.; military tactics and customs. 

(1) Both Leo the Wise and his son, Constantine VII., as we 
have already seen, knew the Magyars by the name of Turks. 
It may seem strange that this generic name should have been 
specially associated with the Magyars, while the Khazars, Pat- 





* It is stated in the chronicle that the Togora flows into the mare Aqui- 
lonis, which is the Caspian, not as Hunfalvy thought the Arctic Sea. 
+ P. 176, ed. de Boor. 
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zinaks, and other neighbouring nations were designated by 
their own names. Vambéry’s solution of this difficulty is that 
the Magyars were only newcomers. Having been, of all the 
Scythian Turks, the most remote from the borders of the Em- 
pire, they did not appear on the scene of European history 
until the ninth century, and then the Greeks unfamiliar with 
their special name called them generally Turks. There may - 
be some truth in this; but would not the same thing apply to 
the Patzinaks, who came westward later than the Magyars? 
It must be also remembered that the name Odyypo: seems to 
have been known at Constantinople. But in any case the fact 
that the Greeks called the Magyars Turks, does not even raise 
a presumption, much less prove that the Magyars are a Turk- 
ish race. With Leo and Constantine and their contemporaries 
‘Turks’ had no more precise significance than ‘Scythians.’ 
They had no idea of the distinction between Turks and Ugri- 
ans. And in any case the Magyars had come under Turkish 
influence, and had partly Turkized their language before 
they set up their abode in Atelkuzu, so that even a competent 
and discriminating observer might easily have taken them for 
Turks. And for the same reason it seems to me that the state- 
ment of Ibn Dasta that they were a Turkish race has no inde- 
pendent value. Thus V4mbéry’s first argument falls to the 
ground, as the facts are explicable on the other hypothesis. 

(2) Vambéry asserts the principle that all the nomads who 
marched against Europe, from Attila to Timur, belonged to 
the Tartar, and not to the Finnic family. Therefore, he con- 
cludes, the Magyars must, like Huns and Avars, like Bulgari- 
ans and Kumans, be Tartars or Turks, and not Ugrians or 
Finns. This is a very dangerous sort of argument—plausible 
at first sight as a bold generalisation, but carrying no convic- 
tion when one comes to look into it. There is nothing in the 
nature of the case to prevent our supposing that the Magyars 
were an exception to the rule. Whether the Bulgarians were 
also an exception it is beyond my scope to consider here; 
Hunfalvy holds that they were. It is quite conceivable that 
the Magyars, as the most southerly of the Ugrian peoples, and 
in constant communication with Turkish races, might have 
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been infected with the nomadic habit of the Turk. Vambéry’s 
rule proves nothing until it be otherwise shown that the 
Magyars conform to it. 

(3) Vambéry tries to show, in support of his theory, that the 
Magyar proper names mentioned by Constantine Porphyro- 
gennetos are Turkish and not Ugrian. The etymologies which 
he proposes are in some cases very ingenious, and I should be 
very sorry to say that some of them may not be right. Zaltas, 
for example, might well be the Arab ‘sultan,’ but an Arabic 
word might reach Ugrians, through Turkish mediation, as well 
as the Turks themselves. Bultzus again looks very much like 
the Magyar bdles, ‘ wise, which is a Turkish word. On the 
other hand, his derivation of Arpad and other names seem far- 
fetched and improbable. But what I would insist on is that 
even if some of these guesses were demonstrated to be right, 
they would not prove his case. For proper names may have 
been imported from abroad. It would require a very strong 
array of very sure cases to found a serious and solid argument 
on proper names. As for the names of the two rulers, the gylas 
and the karchas, mentioned by Constantine, we may readily 
admit that they are Turkish, borrowed by the Magyars from 
their neighbours. The gylas of Constantine is clearly the same 
as the dsila of Ibn Dasta. He was probably the general of the 
army, while the karchas was the judge. Ibn Dasta states that 
the King of the Magyars was called the kundu. This is 
clearly the same word as kender, by which, according to Ibn 
Fozlan, the Khazars designated the dignitary in their realm 
who was next in rank to the chagan. As we learn from Con- 
stantine that the institution of monarchy was introduced 
among the Magyars by Khazar influence, it does not surprise 
us to find that the title of the new dignity was borrowed from 
the Khazar vocabulary. Nor is there any difficulty, as Vam- 
béry and others seem to imagine, in the circumstance that 
while the Magyar kundu was the sovereign, the Khazar kender 
was only the under-king. On the contrary, this is just what 
we should expect, for it is clear that at the time of the election 
of Arpad, the Magyars were in a dependent relation to the 
Khazars. It is clear that the chagan would never have pro- 
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posed the institution of monarchy to the Magyars if he did not 
intend to be himself the overlord of their kings. And this re- 
lation of overlordship might easily have been expressed by 
giving to the new lord of the Magyars the same title as that 
borne by the under-king of the Khazars. A kundu or kender 
or kende, or whatever the exact form of the name was, stood, 
we may suppose, in the same relation to the chagan, as a pit 
to the facies, or a King to the Emperor. 

In his work on Tactics Leo VI. gives some account of the 
mode of warfare of the Magyars, or as he calls them the Turks.* 
Vambéry points out that the details mentioned by the Emperor 
correspond to practices existing at the present day among Tartar 
people in the east. Turkomans, Kirgizes, Ozbégs are accus- 
tomed to sleep, eat, and drink on horseback, just as the Magyars 
did according to Leo. The same writer mentions that felt was 
used by the ‘ Turks’ for the clothing both of the warrior and of 
his steed, and that each soldier carried with him on military ex- 
peditions a piece of iron of crescent shape for shoeing his horse. 
Vambéry can ‘cap’ these details by instances from the habits of 
the Oriental Turks whom he knows so well. But all this does 
not prove his case nor overthrow the position of Hunfalvy. 
These customs and others like them were doubtless among the 
many things which the false ‘Turks’ learned from the true 
Turks; and Vambéry can certainly not show that such customs 
could not be borrowed. 

Vambéry does not omit to summon to his aid the anonymous 
scribe of King Béla, whose untrustworthy chronicle has already 
been mentioned. But untrustworthy though it be as history, it 





* In cap. xviii. Salamon (F.) has written a valuable little work on Leo’s 
Tactics, of which I have noted the title at the head of this article. He 
tries to show that the Strategic of the Emperor Maurice was not really 
Maurice’s work, but dates from the reign of Basil I., Leo’s father. In argu- 
ing this thesis he falls into a strange mistake when he says (p. 6) ‘ hogy a 
ix. sz4zad elétt nem kelhetett oly gérég kényv, mely turkokril beszé¢l.’ 
He has evidently never read Menander, who lived in the reign of Maurice. 
Vambéry makes a much queerer mistake in speaking of Salamon’s book. 
He writes of ‘ Leo the Wise, or his father Maurice’ (Bélcs Leo vagy atyja 
Maurikios)—a curious jumble. 

XX, 4 
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may yet have some value. For it rests on the basis of tradition 
and népmonddk or folk lore, and may therefore preserve dim 
memories of a past otherwise forgotten. The Hungarian scholar 
pertinently asks those who denounce the anonymous scribe as 
absolutely worthless,—whence did he get his proper names? For 
he did not get them from Dares Phrygius or from Regino, whom 
he uses so liberally in other matters We may fairly suppose 
that the names of persons and places mentioned in the chronicle 
rest on popular tradition. Vambéry accordingly proceeds to deal 
with them, as he dealt with the names recorded by Constantine 
Porphyrogennetos. He interprets, for example, Eskillo, ‘the 
place of the oath,’ by the Turkish ecskilik. But I have already 
spoken of the value of arguments from proper names. 

The battle between Ugrians and Turks for the possession of 
the Magyars must be fought on the field of language. And may 
I venture to suggest that Turanian philology will have to establish 
itself on a far surer footing and set up for itself a higher stan- 
dard of exactitude, before we can have much confidence in its 
results. At present it is in that stage in which vowels count for 
nothing and consonants for very little,—a stage which Indo- 
germanic philology has fortunately passed. When we remember 
how much ingenuity has been thrown away, even in recent years, 
on attempts to connect Aryan with Hebrew words, we naturally 
think how easy it might be to make a Tartar vocabulary appear 
to be Ugrian or a Ugrian vocabulary appear to be Tartar. For 
while the genius of Aryan and the genius of Semitic tongues are 
totally different, the genius of Vogul and Ostjak and that of 
Turkish languages are alike—both, as we say, ‘Turanian.’ But 
though one must feel diffident in approaching a subject, which is 
still, I fear, at the mercy of punsters and guessers, there is one 
capital and obvious fact which raises a very strong presumption 
in favour of Budenz and Hunfalvy. In the comparison of 
languages, almost the first thing that on2 looks at is the numbers. 
If the Magyars were a Turkish people they would surely have 
kept the Turkish words for one, two, three ; if a Ugrian people, 
the Ugrian. One’s own words for the simple numbers are the 
last part of the vocabulary one is likely to replace by the words 
of strangers. In the case of a higher number, borrowing is con- 
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ceivable. Thus the Russians got their word for 40, sorok, from the 
Greek (rec)capéxovra. But in the first numbers it is certainly un- 
likely. The following table will show that the numbers from 1 
to 7 correspond in Magyar, Vogul and Finnic, and differ in the 
Altaic group of the Turk race.* 
Macyar. VoeuL Finn. TURK. 
(northern). 

egy, akve, yhte, pir. 

két (kett6), kit, kahte, eki. 

hdrom, kérom, kolme, ic, 

négy, nile (nelja) nila, tort. 

st, ait, viite, pes. 

hat, kat, kuute, alti. 

hét, sat, seitse. jetti. 


The Magyar ¢éz, 10, differs from the Vogul Jau, but then lau 
also differs from the Finnish kymmen. The numbers 8 and 9 are 
expressed in all three languages ft as 10—2, 10—1 (just as 18 and 
19 are expressed in Latin and Greek); and this points to a period 
when the Ugro-Finnic race counted by sevens. Hunfalvy sup- 


poses that there were two periods in the early history of the Hun- 
garians; the first in which the Finns and Ugrians lived all together 
and counted on a septenary system; the second in which the 
Hungarians had separated, and lived far away-from the Finns, 
but in the neighbourhood of the Voguls and Ostjaks. However 
this may be, it is very hard to get over the elementary arithmetic. 
It would be unprofitable here to go into the comparisons of other 
words, both nouns and verbs, which have been proposed by 
Budenz on the one hand and Vambéry on the other. There are 
many names for which a plausible kinsword can be found in 
Turkish ; but then an equally plausible kinsword can also be 
found in Vogul or Ostjak. And there are other cases where 
Hungarian has two words for the same thing, of which one is 
clearly Ugrian and the other clearly Turkish. Thus atya ‘father’ 
is Turkisk ata, but then is is the same as Vogul jis; anya ‘mother’ 
is Turkish ana, but em is Finnic emd. It is instructive to com- 





* See Vambéry, p. 468. 
+ Certainly in Vogul and Finnic ; probably in Magyar. 
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pare the list of prepositions given by Hunfalvy with that given 
by Vambéry ; * the one cancels the other. 

So far then it seems to me that the hypothesis of the Ugrian 
origin of the Hungarians holds the field. The Hungarians are 
Ogres and not Turks. But I cannot agree with Hunfalvy in his 
view that the influence which their Turkish neighbours exerted 
on both the language and the character of the Magyars began in 
the Atelkuzu period.f On the contrary, it must have begun very 
early indeed, even before the Lebedia period. It also deserves 
remark that there are evidences of Persian influence on Magyar 
civilisation, which Vambéry has done well to emphasize ; and this 
may go to explain the statement of Ibn Dasta that the Magyars 
were fireworshippers. 

This paper may be fitly concluded by a reference to the death 
of Hunfalvy Pal—to write his name in Magyar fashion—which 
took place a few months ago. The Hungarians have lost in him 
one of their soundest scholars and most careful workers. He was 
not always sure of his Greek accents—the Magyars never are— 
and, strange to say, he thought that the ’Ayapyvo of the Greek 
chroniclers meant the Avars. He made mistakes of this kind; 
but he did much to raise the level of Hungarian scholarship near 
that of other European countries, and his writings will for many 
years to come be indispensable to every student of early Hunga- 
rian history. 

J. B. Bury. 











Art. I—THE PORTEOUS RIOT. 
(From Original MSS. in the Record Office.) 


‘oe best accounts of the Porteous Riot, which, though not 
an important event in Scottish History, was one of the 
strangest incidents which took place in Scotland during last 





* Die Ungern, p. 33, and A magyarok eredete, p. 471. 
t+ I quite agree with Vambéry’s criticisms (p. 142) on Hunfalvy’s Kabar 
hypothesis. 
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century, are those given by Sir Walter Scott in the Heart of 
Midlothian and in the Tales of a Grandfather. In addition 
to the ordinary sources of information, and those oral traditions 
which he had heard in his youth, Scott was in possession of a 
manuscript, ‘Memorial concerning the Murder of Captain Por- 
teous, which is printed in the Notes to the Heart of Mid- 
lothian. The original of this interesting document, which 
consists of an account of the attempts made by the Crown 
Council in Scotland to discover the murderers of Porteous, is 
preserved in the Public Record Office, along with a number of 
other papers relating to this mysterious affair. The most 
important of these papers are, in addition to the Memorial of 
which Scott had a copy, a ‘ Narrative’ of the Riot, drawn up, 
apparently, by an Edinburgh magistrate, and differing some- 
what from Sir Walter Scott’s account ; the petition of Porteous, 
praying for a reprieve, to which his signature, written in a 
clear, though rather shaky, hand, is appended; a petition in 
his favour signed by a number of peers and gentlemen of 
position; and, most valuable of all, a collection of letters by 
the Lord Justice Clerk of Scotland, the Duke of Newcastle, 
the Earl of Ilay, General Moyle, who was in command of a 
regiment in Edinburgh at the time of the Riot, General Wade, 
and others. From the documents some additional facts may 
be learned regarding that extraordinary outrage, which so 
highly irritated the Government of the day, and the authors 
of which were never discovered in spite of the strenuous and 
long continued exertions which were made for the purpose of 
bringing them to justice. 

The facts which led to the Porteous Riot may be shortly 
stated. Two criminals, Wilson and Robertson by name, who 
had been sentenced to death for robbery, were, on the Sunday 
before the day fixed for their execution, taken to hear service ; 
and Robertson, by the help of his fellow-prisoner, succeeded 
in making his escape from the Church. The building was 
crowded ; but no attempt was made by any of the congrega- 
tion to stop the fugitive. ‘Nota person, Provost Wilson of 
Edinburgh writes to Mr. Lindsay, member for the city, ‘ put 
out their hand to stop Robertson. On the contrary, everybody 
made way for him.’ 
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This refusal to support the officers of the law did not merely 
arise from unwillingness to interfere with a man who was 
flying for his life, but was also occasioned by the fact that the 
robbery of which he had been convicted, was the robbery of 
a collector of customs, an offence which, at that time, was 
regarded in Scotland as venial, if not actually praiseworthy. 
The feeling which had prompted the onlookers to connive at 
the escape of Robertson rendered Wilson an object of sympathy; 
and the authorities feared that an attempt would be made to 
rescue him from the hands of the hangman. To prevent this, 
the scaffold was surrounded by an armed band of the city- 
guard, under the command of Captain John Porteous. What 
took place is well known. A rescue was not attempted; but 
after the execution the mob became excited, and stones were 
thrown at Porteous and his men, who retaliated by firing on 
the people. Several persons were killed, and many were 
wounded. Among those slain on the spot, or who soon after 
died of their wounds, were shopkeepers, domestic servants, 
both men and women, and respectable working men, who were 
present merely as peaceable spectators of the execution. The 
conduct of Porteous was bitterly resented; and the anger of 
the citizens increased, as day by day they heard of persons 
dying from the wounds which they had received. The 
execution of Wilson took place on the 14th of April 1736; 
and on the 19th of July Porteous was arraigned, on a 
charge of murder, before the High Court of Justiciary, the 
supreme criminal tribunal in Scotland. The charge against 
him was twofold ; first, causing the men under his command 
to fire upon the crowd, and secondly, firing with his own hand 
and killing one of the crowd, a man named Charles Husband. 
His defence was that he had neither ordered his men to fire, 
nor fired himself, but had merely threatened the people when 
they became unruly. Twenty-eight witnesses were examined 
for the prosecution, merchants of the city, professional men, 
servants, and young men of fashion, who had witnessed the 
scene from the windows of the lofty tenements of the Grass- 
market, at that time an aristocratic quarter of Edinburgh. The 
effect of this evidence was to prove that Porteous had urged 
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his men to fire. ‘ Fire, and be damned to you,’ were the words 
which several witnesses swore they had heard him use. There 
was also strong evidence to the effect that he had snatched a 
_ firelock from one of the guard and discharged it at Husband. 
The testimony of the witnesses for the defence, sixteen in 
number, was mainly that they had not heard any orders to 
fire, and had not seen Porteous himself discharge a musket. 
The jury brought in a verdict of guilty, and Porteous was 
sentenced to be hanged on Wednesday, the 8th of September. 

The sentence was heard with immense satisfaction in Edin- 
burgh, for the citizens regarded Porteous simply as a brutal 
murderer. But he was advised to appeal to Queen Caroline, 
who, owing to the King’s absence on the Continent, represented 
the Crown at this time. The petition which Porteous 
addressed to Her Majesty might have been disregarded, but it 
was backed up by another and more influential application for 
mercy. It is perhaps unnecessary to mention that, in 1736, 
Walpole was struggling against that powerful combination 
which, a few years later, succeeded in driving him from office; 
but the events which led to the respite of Porteous, as dis- 
closed in the official papers in the Record Office, can hardly be 
understood without some explanation ot the position of the 
Ministry in Scotland. The chief adviser of Walpole regarding 
Scottish affairs was Archibald Campbell, Earl of Ilay and 
brother of John, Duke of Argyle and Greenwich. Andrew 
Fletcher of Milton, the Lord Justice Clerk of Scotland, an 
acute lawyer and an able politician, acted as the confidential 
correspondent of Lord Ilay. The Lord Advocate was Duncan 
Forbes of Culloden, and the Solicitor General was Charles 
Erskine of Tinwald. These four politicians practically con- 
trolled the administration of Scotland. But they had to con- 
tend against a vigorous opposition, especially from the 
Scottish peers, which had been growing in strength ever since 
the General Election of 1734. In that year, at the election of 
the sixteen representative peers, a riot had been expected, and 
a regiment of soldiers was drawn up in the courtyard of Holy- 
rood Palace, to the great indignation of the opposition 
candidates, who protested that an attempt was being made to 
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intimidate them by military force. The Ministerial candidates 
were all chosen, but months after, when Parliament met, the 
feeling was as bitter as ever, and long debates took place 
regarding illegal methods which were said to have ‘been 
employed at the election. ‘The eyes of all England,’ says 
Tindal, ‘and, indeed, of a great part of Europe, were now 
fixed upon the proceedings of the House of Peers with regard 
to the election of the Scotch peers.’ These debates came to 
nothing, but the influence of the Government was from that 
time so much weakened in Scotland that, though anxious to 
support the authority of the law by saving Porteous, whose 
offence they regarded as merely an excess of zeal in the per- 
formance of his duty, the ministers were afraid to grant the 
prayer of his petition. Another petition was therefore pre- 
pared at the same time, which the Ministry privately agreed 
to support, on condition that the opposition as well as the 
friends of the Government should sign it. This condition, 
which was kept as a profound secret at the time, was insisted 
on lest the opposition should make political capital out of the 
reprieve of Porteous, which, it was well known, would be 
highly unpopular in Scotland. Signatures were, therefore, 
eagerly canvassed for, and the petition bears the names of 
about fifty persons of high social position, of whom no less 
than fifteen were peers. 

Owing, probably, to the time which had been occupied in 
obtaining signatures, it was not until the 25th of August that 
the petitions were finally sent up to London. On that day, 
the Lord Justice Clerk writes to the Duke of Newcastle: ‘ At 
the desire of persons of quality and distinction, I have taken 
the liberty of troubling your Grace with the enclosed petition 
to Her Majesty, in favour of John Porteous, now under sen- 
tence of death, together with a petition from himself to the 
Queen, and it is their request your Grace may present them to 
Her Majesty as soon as may be convenient, because the 8th of 
September is the day fixed for the execution.’ Sir Walter 
Scott, with the genuine instinct of a great master in the art of 
writing fiction, has described, in the fourth chapter of the 
Heart of Midlothian, how a crowd assembled at the place of 
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execution ‘ prepared to enjoy the scene of retaliation in tri- 
umph, silent and decent, though stern and relentless,’ and how, 
when the hour for punishing the criminal had passed, ‘the 
news, which the magistrates had almost hesitated to commu- 
nicate to them, was at length announced, and spread among 
the spectators with a rapidity like lightning. A reprieve from 
the Secretary of State’s office, under the hand of his Grace the 
Duke of Newcastle, had arrived, intimating the pleasure of 
Queen Caroline (regent of the kingdom during the absence of 
George II. on the Continent) that the execution of the sen- 
tence of death pronounced against John Porteous, late Cap- 
tain-Lieutenant of the City Guard of Edinburgh, present pri- 
soner in the Tolbooth of that city, be respited for six weeks 
from the time appointed for his execution.’ But, in point of 
fact, the announcement was not made so suddenly, nor de- 
layed until the last moment. The fact that a respite had been 
granted was communicated to the magistrates of Edinburgh 
on the 3rd of September; and on the following day it was 
rumoured in the city that the mob had resolved to set fire to 
the prison on the evening of the 8th, if the sentence against 
Porteous was not duly carried out. ‘ This,’ says the compiler 
of the Narrative in the Record Office, ‘ was carefully inquired 
into by the magistrates; but they could not discover any 
foundation for the report.’ It also appears that Lord Justice 
Clerk Fletcher did not anticipate any disturbance on account 
of the mercy shown to Porteous; for on the same day he 
writes to the Duke of Newcastle, ‘ This act of Her Majesty’s 
royal mercy, and as it points to further, meets with almost a 
general approbation, especially among those of the higher 
rank and greatest distinction. And the few who grumble are 
only of the meaner sort, or such as either have confined ways 
of thinking, or such as seem determined to complain whatever 
happens.’ But there can be little doubt that, during the next 
few days, a band of determined men were quietly but busily 
preparing for the tragedy which afterwards took place. 

The scene on which the Porteous riot was enacted is 
well known. Every traveller who has visited the ancient 
capital of Scotland will remember the long steep thorough- 
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fare which ascends from the Palace of Holyrood to the 
Castle Hill. In 1736 the part of that picturesque street 
which lay next to the Palace was known as the suburb 
of Canongate, at the western termination of which stood a 
massive gateway called the Netherbow Port. Beyond this 
gateway the city began, and the thoroughfare was known 
as the High Street. In the centre of the High Street, and at 
the north-west corner of the Church of Saint Giles, which still 
remains, stood the Tolbooth, the gaol in which Porteous was 
confined. Beyond the Tolbooth, and sloping upwards towards 
the Castle, was the Lawnmarket, from which a short steep 
street, the Westbow, led down into the Grassmarket, where 
the execution of Wilson had taken place, and where the city- 
guard, under the command of Porteous, had fired upon the 
crowd. 

On the evening of Tuesday, the 7th of September, the 
magistrates, who appear to have been enjoying themselves at 
a convivial gathering, were informed that a few boys were 
beating a drum in the Grassmarket. This news reached them, 
according to-the ‘ Narrative,’ from which the following details 
are taken, at 9.45. At 6 minutes to 10 (the writer is very 
precise in giving the time) they sent an order to the captain 
of the guard to have his men under arms at once. But, ‘ just 
before the clock struck 10,’ a mob drove the guard from the 
guard-room, seized ninety firelocks and several axes, and pro- 
ceeded to occupy the gates of the city. At the Netherbow 
Port, which separated the city from the Canongate, they placed 
a strong party. A regiment of infantry, the Welsh Fusileers, 
was at this time stationed in the Canongate, under command 
of General Moyle; and the magistrates were anxious to obtain 
their assistance. Mr. Lindsay, member of Parliament for the 
city, undertook to carry a message to the troops, and, by 
taking a circuitous rout, managed to find his way to the 
officer’s quarters, which he did not reach, however, until 10.45. 
Moyle had already heard of the riot, and had his men assembled 
under arms; but when Lindsay, who he afterwards hinted was 
not quite sober, made his appearance, the General raised a 
difficulty. As the gates of the city were locked he ‘refused,’ 
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says the Narrative, ‘to allow any man to march without a 
warrant from the Lord Justice Clerk, or a Lord of Justiciary, 
who happened then to be all out of town.’ This hesitation 
and loss of time, as will afterwards appear, in all probability 
cost Porteous his life. In a letter to the Duke of Newcastle, 
written two days later, Moyle says that he was in bed, at a 
quarter-past ten, when one of his officers came to him and.said 
he heard that there was a great disturbance in the city. He 
at once ordered the regiment to be roused, and while he was 
dressing Lindsay arrived. After explaining that he did not 
choose to force the gates without a warrant, he goes on to say: 
‘Knowing that the Justice Clerk lived but two iniles out of the 
town, I desired Mr. Lindsay to write immediately to him for 
his directions what he would have the troops do, and sent the 
letter by my own servant, who galloped all the way. My 
Lord being in bed, he got no answer from him till nearly one 
of the clock. The letter was directed to Mr. Lindsay, so I 
never saw the answer, and long before it came the poor man 
was hanged by the mob. By what I since hear he was exe- 
cuted before Mr. Lindsay came to my house, for they got him 
out of prison a little after ten.’ 

In the meantime the mob was attacking the Tolbooth. The 
magistrates attempted to disperse the rioters, who, having pro- 
vided themselves with ammunition by breaking open the shop 
‘of one Alexander Dunning,’ threatened to fire, and drove 
away both the magistrates and the city-guard. The assault 
on the prison continued for an hour before the door, which 
was at last destroyed by fire, was broken in. Porteous was 
speedily found, and hurried up the Lawnmarket, and down by 
the Westbow into the Grassmarket. The Justice Clerk, writ- 
ing to the Duke of Newcastle, describes the scene ‘of that 
unheard of cruel action, so far as I have yet been able to dis- 
cover. All was hurry and confusion as the wretched victim 
was dragged to his doom. ‘On his way he lost one of his 
shoes, which they would not suffer him to put on.’ He was 
loaded with curses and abuse until the spot was reached where 
he had, nearly five months before, committed the rash act for 
which he was now to suffer. There he was hanged with every 
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species of cruelty. ‘He humbly implored, says the Justice 
Clerk, ‘ time tc make a short prayer, which they refused ; and 
on lifting up his hands, one of them struck him over the arm 
with a Lochaber axe and broke his arm. And they hung him 
up; and, after he had hung about four minutes, they cut him 
down in order to augment his terrors and increase his tortures, 
at the same time cutting him over the head, and burning his 
foot that had the shoe off with a torch. Thus they used him 
three times, so that he was near expiring when they hung him 
up the last time.’ 

It was at a quarter to twelve o’clock, according to the 
Narrative, that the execution, or rather murder, took place. 
When all was over ‘several attempts,’ says this account, ‘ were 
made to take down the body, but the mob beat everyone who 
made such a proposal, till about daybreak a few members of 
the Council, and some neighbours, got the body taken down 
and laid it in the Greyfriars Church.’ 

It is almost certain that if General Moyle had made up his 
mind to act without a written warrant, and had, as soon as he 
received the message from the magistrates, forced his way into 
the city, the mob would not have succeeded in their object. 
The request for assistance reached him at about a quarter to 
eleven. His men were ready. He was quite mistaken in 
supposing that Porteous was ‘ got out of prison a little after 
ten.’ The mob was then engaged in driving away the magis- 
trates, and in attempting to break into the prison with sledge- 
hammers and axes, and it was some time before the door was 
set on fire. It was only a few hundred yards from the Canon- 
gate to the scene of the riot, and an hour at least passed before 
an entrance was effected into the Tolbooth. There can there- 
fore be little doubt that, even allowing for some delay at 
the Netherbow Port, the troops could have passed up the High 
Street and reached the Tolbooth in time to prevent the 
tragedy, which, as we have seen, was not completed till nearly 
midnight—that is, about an hour and a half after the General 
received the message from the magistrates. But it was per- 
haps natural that an English officer, with the knowledge that 
he might have, if bloodshed ensued, to stand his trial, like 
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Porteous, before a jury of Edinburgh citizens, should hesitate 
to act without a regular warrant from some civil authority. 
When morning came all was quiet. The dead body of 
Porteous, discoloured by blows, and with the neck and one 
arm broken, lay in the ancient church of the Greyfriars. The 
weapons which the rioters had used lay scattered along the 
Westbow and the Grassmarket, and at the Tolbooth the 
charred and battered doorway alone showed that another had 
been added to the long roll of violent deeds which its vener- 
able walls had witnessed. The Lord Justice Clerk, General 
Moyle, and the magistrates began to make enquiries into the 
origin of the riot, but no one would give information. In a 
rather curious account of the affair, published fifty years after, 
the writer says—‘ Although this mob was riotous, yet none 
concerned was ever known, although great rewards were 
offered to the informers. Nor was there such a villain in all 
the Highlands of Scotland as to accept £30,000 for the. head 
of a Prince.’ This reference to the Jacobite rebellion of ’45 
suggests that among the mob of Edinburgh, which at the time 
of the Porteous Riots had a strong bias against the Hanoverian 
dynasty, it was considered a point of party honour to shield 
the murderers of Porteous from the vengeance of the Crown. 
The law-officers for Scotland (the Lord Advocate and Solici- 
tor General) were summoned to Edinburgh. Lord Ilay came 
down to assist them, and General Wade, who was at that time 
engaged in the important work of constructing military roads 
in the Highlands, brought a body of his men to help in main- 
taining order. The difficalties which hampered the law officers, 
from the apathy or uselessness of the magistrates and the 
reticence of the citizens, are described in the ‘Memorial’ 
printed in the notes to the Heart of Midlothian. The letters 
in the Record Office tell the same tale. No one would give 
definite evidence, for the mob had spread a rumour that death 
was to be the punishment of any informer. Some arrests 
having been made, Lord Elay writes to the Duke of Newcastle : 
‘There was some little grumbling among the mob, who 
gathered upon the seizing the criminals, such as saying one to 
another, “ We will not suffer our fellow-citizens to be dragged 
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away.” But upon the first beat of the drum that attended the 
party which marched up the street, in order to conduct them 
to the Castle, all was entirely quiet.’ At one time the authori- 
ties thought they were secure of at least one conviction. 
‘ To-day,’ Lord Ilay writes to the Duke of Newcastle, on the 
9th of October; ‘I believe we shall catch one, who is footman 
to a fair lady, and assisted the mob in his livery ;’ and a week 
later he writes: ‘There has nothing happened remarkable 
since I troubled your Grace last, except that the Countess of 
Wemyss, whose footman I had ordered to be taken up, went 
out of town with him to Haddington, and I have sent a proper 
person to catch him there.’ But in the long run, although this 
man was the only person of whose presence in the mob com- 
plete evidence was obtained, it turned out that he had been so 
drunk as to be quite incapable of understanding what was 
going on, and he was therefore acquitted. 

Soon all hope of discovering and punishing the rioters 
was abandoned, and the blame for this failure of justice 
was laid on the magistrates. General Wade writes to 
the Duke of Newcastle on the 4th of November, sending 
a list of persons confined in the Castle as concerned in 
the murder, ‘Since the arrival of Lord Ilay, for before 
I do not find there was any enquiry made upon them 
by the magistrates, who, by the best information I have 
been able to procure, not only permitted the murder to 
be committed (which they might easily have prevented) 
but suffered all who were conscious of their guilt to make 
their escapes; and I fear it will be difficult to find a jury 
who will not acquit those who are now prisoners.’ In the list 
sent by General Wade six persons are named; but only two 
trials took place, and in both cases the accused were acquitted. 

The story of the Porteous Riot was heard with emotions of 
- violent resentment in London; and the Queen, in particular, 
could hardly find words strong enough to express her indigna- 
tion. ‘It is still recorded in popular tradition,’ say Sir Walter 
Scott, ‘ that Her Majesty in the height of her displeasure, told 
the celebrated John, Duke of Argyle, that sooner than submit 
to such an insult (the execution of Porteous) she would make 
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Scotland a hunting-field. “In that case, madam,” answered 
that high spirited nobleman, with a profound bow, “I will take 
leave of your Majesty, and go down to my own country to get 
my hounds ready.” The import of the reply had more than 
met the ear.’ The royal anger found vent in a bill of pains 
and penalties against the city of Edinburgh, which was 
brought into the House of Lords, when Parliament met in 
February, 1737. By this measure it was proposed to disable 
the Provost from holding any office in Great Britain, and to 
imprison him; to abolish the city-guard; and to remove the 
gate of the Netherbow. The extreme severity of this measure, 
and the personal feeling displayed by Queen Caroline have 
often been spoken of with astonishment, and are, indeed, 
hardly to be accounted for by mere zeal for the maintenance 
of law and order. But the explanation may possibly be found 
in the contents of the private letters which had been sent from 
Edinburgh at the time of the Riot. For instance, the Lord 
Justice Clerk, writing on the 11th of September, 1736, says: 
‘’Tis beyond all doubt that the magistrates connived at this 
murder, for they had intimation of the design of the rabble the 
Sunday before, and gave the troops no notice of it in order to 
secure the peace, and consequently save the poor man’s blood. 
I had forgot to tell you that the villains had the impudence to 
have a watch-word, which was Hanover, speaking on all 
occasions very disrespectfully of the Queen who granted the 
reprieve, and at every interval of letting him down from the 
tree, cried (insulting Porteous), “ Where is your reprieve? 
Shew it us, and we'll save you,” and then, with insulting 
curses, hung him up again.’ He adds, in a postscript, ‘ The 
town, I believe, would now be glad to be at quiet, their 
favourite point being gained; but if severe reprisals are not 
made, Lord have mercy upon me!’ General Moyle also 
writes in the same strain of censure against the magistrates of 
the city; ‘I am surprized the magistrates were not more on 
their guard. The town soldiers, instead of resisting, delivered 
their arms to the mob. The turnkey of the prison owned he 
had a hint given him in the morning that the prison would be 
attempted to be broke open that night, and that he acquainted 
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the goaler with it, and desired him to make it known to the 
Lord Provost, that care might be taken to prevent it. The 
magistrates were drinking together in the Parliament Close 
when the mob first assembled, and did not take care to read 
the proclamation, which was a very great neglect in them.’ 
That clause of the bill which provided for removing the 
Netherbow gate, is, to some extent, anticipated in one of the 
Justice Clerk’s letters. ‘As it was necessary,’ he writes, ‘ an 
effectual communication should be secured betwixt His 
Majesty’s forces in the Castle and in the Canongate, the gate 
of the city which leads that way was at first chained back ; 
and to prevent any possibility of accidents, one of the sides 
of the gate was on Monday last taken away, on pretence it 
stood in need of repairs. I choosed this should be done by 
degrees, and in the easiest way, because the populace fancy 
some of their privileges are wrapped up in their gates.’ 

The Bill passed the Lords, and was sent down to the Com- 
mons in the middle of May. Inthe Lower House even the 
first reading was opposed by all the Scottish and many of the 
English members. Although it was a Government measure, 
both the Lord Advocate and the Solicitor General for Scot- 
land followed the example which the Duke of Argyle had set 
them in the House of Lords, and strongly resisted it. Walpole, 
fearing to offend the members for Scotland, accepted amend- 
ments which reduced the Bill to a measure disabling the Pro- 
vost, and imposing a fine upon the city. The Bill, thus altered, 
was nearly lost on the motion to report it. The numbers were 
equal, and the question was only decided by the casting vote 
of the chairman. The Common’s amendments were accepted 
by the House of Lords, and the measure, which did not at all 
satisfy the Court, received the royal assent on the last day of 
the session. 

The Town Council of Edinburgh now thought that some- 
thing must be done, to show that they were not wholly indif- 
ferent to whether the city was guilty or not. The magistrates 
had taken no part whatever in the movement for the reprieve 
of Porteous, though he was their own officer, and must have 
been personally acquainted with them all; nor had they done 
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much to aid in the search after his murderers. And now, even 
after the lesson they had received, they contented themselves 
with issuing an order that, in future, if there was any appear- 
ance of a riot the various public bodies were to assemble at 
the Council Chambers ‘to receive instructions for their guid- 
ance in preserving the peace of the city.’ 

The Parliament followed up the statute which has just been 
mentioned, by passing another Act ‘for bringing to justice the 
murderers of Captain Porteous,’ which made it a capital 
offence to conceal or assist anyone who had borne a share in 
the murder. This Act was ordained to be read aloud, before 
sermon, in every parish church in Scotland, on the first Sun- 
day of every month, for one year from the Ist of August 1737. 
Any clergyman who failed to read the Act was rendered in- 
capable of sitting in any Church Court for the first offence ; 
and for the second offence he was liable to be deposed from 
his living. The Scottish clergy were at once up in arms. 
What some of them thought of the fate of Porteous may be 
surmised from the opening sentence of a curious pamphlet set- 
ting forth, ‘The Lawfulness and Necessity of Ministers, their 
reading the Act of Parliament for bringing to justice the mur- 
derers of Captain Porteous.’ ‘God,’ says the writer, ‘in his 
sovereign providence, which, in all events, we should adore, 
has permitted this cruelty to be acted on Porteous, that so he 
should be put to death in a worse shape than that which was 
designed for him.’ Some of them, without actually regarding 
the Riots as a providential event, disliked the idea of using the 
pulpit as a means for bringing criminals to justice. But the 
chief cause of discontent was found in the fact that the Act 
began with the usual words of style: ‘Be it enacted by the 
Lords spiritual and temporal,’ These words could not, it was 
maintained, be read without a virtual approbation of the order 
of Bishops and Archbishops, and of the civil power of church- 
men, against which Presbyterians had always testified. Various 
plans were suggested for the purpose of evading the law. 
Some proposed having no service on the first Sunday of the 
month until the Act had expired. Others wished to have no 
sermons preached on the first Sunday of the month. One of 
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the Edinburgh clergy got out of the difficulty by announcing 
to his congregation that he had a proclamation which the law 
required him to read, but that they need not wait to hear it 
unless they pleased. He then paused. The congregation 
walked out, and the Act was read to the empty pews. Lord 
Ilay, writing to the Duke of Newcastle, says: ‘One of the 
King’s chaplains being, the other day, to preach at the giving 
the Sacrament (which they do here, while the communicants 
are sitting round a very long table, which holds great num- 
bers), I sent to him to desire that he would use some proper 
expressions upon the late murder of Captain Porteous. He ac- 
cordingly did it, by warning all sorts of impenitent sinners, 
and (among the rest) the murderers of Captain Porieous. The 
effect of it was that above one hundred, as I am told, with- 
drew, and did not receive. But the minister, who immediately 
preached next, gave many hints of his being of another spirit. 
Tantum religio potuit.’ Three months after the Act passed, the 
Lord Advocate writes to inform the Government that he had 
instructed the sheriffs of counties to send in returns of the 
manner in which the law was being carried out, and that it 
appeared that two-thirds of the parish clergymen of Scotland 
refused to read the Act in their churches, 

Such being the state of public feeling, when the law officers 
were baffled by a conspiracy of silence, when even at the 
communion table a congregation would not listen to a warning 
given to the murderers, and when the clergy of the national 
church refused to obey the law the object of which was to punish 
the authors of so foul a deed, it is little wonder that the ring- 
leaders in the Porteous riot were never discovered. In the 
Heart of Midlothian, the leading part is assigned to Robertson, 
who becomes, in the romance, a man of good family, Sir George 
Staunton, the lover of Effie Deans, but who, in reality, was 
the dissipated son of an Edinburgh hostler. It is very likely 
that he was concerned in the riot; and the following account 
of his subsequent career, taken from a pamphlet published in 
1787, may be read with interest. ‘He afterwards went to 
Holland, and settled at Campvere and at Middleburgh, where 
he tricked many of his countrymen. At last he set up for a 
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private informer, and wrote to the custom-house officers in 
several towns on the coast of Scotland, and settled his corres- 
pondence with them; and then he sent them over an invoice 
of the cargoes on board of the Scots vessels, the names of the 
ships and masters, so that the custom-house officers knew what 
they brought in, and when they sailed; and the excise yachts 
went out and caught many cargoes, which ruined many 
merchants. He at last got into some way with the English 
smugglers, and ruined many of them. The Dutch got informa- 
tion of him, and he took the hint and escaped over to London. 
Had he been taken in Holland, they would have executed the 
Scots sentence against him. He skulked about in London for 
some time, and got letters from those he did for in Scotland ; 
and he applied to that hero, William Duke of Cumberland, 
who procured him a pardon from the king; and at last he died 
in misery in London.’ 


G. W. T. Omonn. 
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Art. IV.—THE REMINISCENCES OF MARSHAL 
MACDONALD. . 


Scuvenirs du Maréchal Macdonald. Duc de Tarente. Paris. 
1892. 


(}\HE author of this valuable and attractive work was a promin- 

ent figure in the grand procession of warriors, who upheld 
the arms of France, from 1792 to 1814. Macdonald was one of 
that school of soldiers, of whom Hoche and Moreau were the 
highest types, men born aloft by the revolutionary wave, who de- 
fended the natal soil against enormous odds, rolled back the 
invasion of Europe, and remained true to their republican 
faith, through the Reign of Terror, and the reaction that fol- 
lowed. Unlike Kléber and Desaix, who died in their prime, Mac- 
donald became one of Napoleon’s marshals, winning his staff on 
the well-fought field of Wagram, though never one of the 
Emperor’s favourites; but he had little in common with the 
Napoleonic chiefs; and he adhered through life to the patriotic 
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creed, the proud traditions, nay the habits and ways, that distin- 
guished his old companions in arms. It cannot be said that he 
was a great captain, though in this respect he was not inferior to 
his brother marshals, with but few exceptions; but he was a 
capable, skilful, and bold soldier; and if somewhat wanting in 
readiness and resource, a wise, judicious, and experienced leader; 
and, especially, like most of the generals of his school, equal to 
face dangers, to meet grave crises, and to take the initiative on his 
own judgment, not, as the Grouchys and Victors, the mere 
puppets of a master who bowed their wills to his own. The mili- 
tary career of Macdonald, however, scarcely exhibits the finest side 
of his character. Unsullied honour, devoted loyalty, and a frank, 
fearless, and independent spirit, were the distinctive virtues of this 
eminent man; and the license of the Revolution and the base 
servility of the Empire did not impair their lustre. Macdonald, 
though owing the Emperor little, was the only marshal who stood 
to the last to Napoleon in the hour of misfortune ; he was almost 
the only marshal who did not desert Louis X VIIL., after the re- 
turn from Elba; and he always boldly spoke out his mind, with 
a republican freedom which became him, and that, too, sometimes 
at the risk of disgrace, whether in the tent of his imperial master, 
or in the closet of the head of the Bourbons. This volume con- 
tains the reminiscences of the life of the marshal, written by 
himself in a series of paper addressed to his son; and though he 
did not intend that they should be published, and he expressly 
denies them the rank of memoirs, they form an autobiography of 
no common interest. Their chief and peculiar merit is, that they 
bring out naturally, but in clear relief, the noble character of 
Macdonald himself; and they illustrate and confirm the judg- 
ment of history on his remarkable qualities.. They abound, 
however, in information, occasionally of importance and value 
on the Revolutionary and Napoleonic wars, on the incidents of 
that wonderful epoch, and on the personages who are conspicuous 
in it; and they unfold in many passages what may be called the 
unheroic parts of Napoleon’s nature, though here the author be- 
trays a somewhat adverse bias. The book has been described as a 
kind of pendant to Marbot’s brilliant and charming volumes; 
but it is a work of quite a different type, of a more sober and 
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sadder cast of thought, and not so attractive as a picture of war, 
but more profound, and of almost equal interest. An introduc- 
tory chapter, we may add, from the accomplished pen of M. 
Camille Rousset, forms an excellent commentary on the volume, 
and M. Thiers, we believe, must have read the manuscript ; as in 
the case of other memoirs of the time, parts of it seem fused into 
his great history. 

James Stephen Macdonald, the future marshal of France, was 
born at Sedan in 1765. The family of the child was a stray 
offset of the great clan of the Lord of the Isles, which had sent 
several members to the French army ; and Neil Macdonald, the 
warrior’s father, was brought up at Douai, at a training college 
established for the sons of Scottish gentlemen. Neil Macdonald 
was ‘out in the 45,’ and, Lord Stanhope tells us, was the first 
of the name to declare for Charles Edward, when the Prince un- 
furled the standard of the Stuarts on the shores of Moidart. He 
was at Culloden, and, after that fatal day, wandered from place 
to place in the Western Islands, attending upon the royal fugi- 
tive; and, after many adventures, he returned to France and 
became attached to one of the ‘ Scottish’ regiments, which re- 
tained the name in the French service. His son, from earliest 
boyhood, showed a love for arms ; he treasured all that he heard 
of Turenne at Sedan, the birthplace of that illustrious chief ; and 
Homer, he tells us, taught him to dream of a career like that of 
the Divine Achilles. After a short apprenticeship in the ‘ Dutch 
Legion, an irregular body raised in France for the Republic, in 
one of its disputes with Austria, the youth became a cadet in 
Dillon’s regiment, one of the corps of the famous Irish Brigade ; 
and he had reached the grade of lieutenant when the Revolution 
broke out. The sons of the Irish exiles of the Boyne and Aghrim 
had been always devoted to the House of Bourbon; they had just 
received from the ill-fated Louis XVI, a flag bearing the proud 
device, ‘at all times, and in all places, true ;’ they were deeply 
attached to the Catholic faith ; and when Jacobinism had begun 
to shake the throne and the altar, the officers, for the most part 
became émigrés, and carried their swords into the camp of Condé. 
This was a turning point in Macdonald’s life. Of an independent 
and manly nature he had learned to detest the harsh Prussian 
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discipline, introduced of late into the French army; he in- 
clined to the new ideas that were stirring France; he had 
married, and was about to become a father; and he refused to 
leave the natal soil with his comrades, and threw in his lot with 
the Revolution and its cause, at this moment threatened by old 
feudal Europe. Many years afterwards, with characteristic 
frankness, he explained the motives of his conduct to the Comte 
D’Artois, the Corypheus of the Emigré faction:—‘I must 
make a confession to your Royal Highness.’ ‘ Well, what is it?’ 
‘I worship the Revolution.’ Monsieur made a gesture of sur- 
prise, and changed colour—I hastened to add, ‘I hate its 
leaders, and its crimes; the army had no share in these, it never 
looked behind ; it stood face to face with the enemy; it lamented 
the excesses committed at home. But why should I not 
venerate the Revolution? It raised me, and gave me rank; 
without its aid I should not be to-day at breakfast with your 
Royal Highness, at the table of the King.’ Monsieur who had 
got over his vexation, and recovered his good temper, tapped me 
on the shoulder, and exclaimed, ‘ Well you have done rightly, I 
like this frankness.’ 

Macdonald became aid-de-camp of Beurnonville, one of the 
obscure men who contrived to rise to high place, under successive 
governments in France, from 1792 to 1815, and afterwards of 
the most famous Dumouriez. His aptitude as a soldier was soon 
made manifest; he greatly distinguished himself at Jemmapes, 
and in other engagements along the northern frontier; and in 
the strange chances of that tremendous crisis, when, deserted by 
most of the chiefs of her armies, and struggling against the 
coalition of Europe, France was compelled to find her com- 
manders in the ranks, he rapidly attained well-deserved promo- 
tion, and was made a general of division in less than four years. 
Advancement, however, in his case, as indeed in many instances, 
was as dangerous as it was often wonderful. The Terrorists in 
Paris ruled the nation; the Jacobin Republic fought for exist- 
ence; its multitudinous levies rolled over the border battling 
with ‘York, Cobourg, and the hordes of tyranny,’ and woe betide 
the general who was not successful, or officers suspected of ‘ want 
of civism;’ the delegates of the Committee of Public Safety 
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and the guillotine made short work of such obstacles. Macdonald, 
as one of Dumouriez’s aid-de-camps, inevitably became a marked 
man, when the defection of his chief had transpired, and he was 
haled before the Conventional Judges at Lille to account for 
an imaginary military fault. At this time, soon after the defeat of 
Neerwinden, he was colonel of one of the ‘old’ regiments of the 
fallen monarchy, as they had been called, and ‘ Picardy’ had still 
a strong Royalist spirit :—‘ A voice from within the gates of the 
town cried that the colonel of Picardy should attend the Council ; 
my grenadiers mutinied, and said either he should not, or they 
would go with me, but this had been forbidden. I had nothing 
to blame myself for, so I resolved to go alone. The soldiers mut- 
tered threatening language; among other words, they exclaimed, 
‘these . . . had caused the death of their poor Capet, and 
others of his kin, and they cried out, “ Long live the King.”’ 

Macdonald escaped the inquisitors of Lille, but as often hap- 
pened at that terrible time, he very nearly became the victim of 
an incapable soldier, who had a grudge against him, and sum- 
moned him before another set of Commissioners: —*T wo new Com- 
missioners extraordinary arrived with largely extended powers. 
I was denounced, and their first act was to have been to dismiss 
me from the army, to order my arrest, and to hand me over to 
the revolutionary tribunal of Arras, which let no one escape. I 
had made a republican general and an extravagant revolutionist 
a mortal enemy, for I had ridiculed his cowardice at the assault 
of Ménin; he had become a bye-word and the laughing-stock of 
the troops, even of those of the same mind as himself. He had 
denounced and caused the death of General Lamarliere, poor 
fellow; but it was the will of divine justice that he should lose 
his life and by the same punishment.’ 

One of Macdonald’s comrades, General Souham, a republican of 
the most extreme type, and well known many years afterwards 
as the principal author of the defection of the Corps of Marmont 
in 1814, urged his friend to avoid certain death by flight :—“The 
general sent a message to inform me of what had occurred.’ He 
added, ‘Well, you are J——m;; see what you have to do, for you 
will be deprived of your command. He advised me to elude the 
order, which had been postponed.’ 
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In this emergency Macdonald appealed to a former commis- 
sioner, who called himself a friend. The conversation that fol- 
lowed shows what was the terrorism of the time and the meanness 
and baseness that generally prevailed :—‘ Faith,’ he said, ‘do you 
wish me to speak out, you are not a republican, and I will have 
nothing to do with you.’ ‘Still, I replied, ‘I have not changed 
since we met on the frontier in the affair at Commines, and there 
you told me in public’ . . . ‘I know what you mean,’ he 
answered with an interruption, ‘times are changed,’ and he 
turned his back on me.’ 

The fearless soldier stood firm and fortunately escaped :— I 
repeated this conversation to Souham, and he urged me to make 
up my mind what to do. “I have done so,” I replied, “if it 
must be, I shall be one of the many victims immolated, day after 
day, but I shall stay.” “ But havej you considered and weighed 
the consequences?” Yes.” I did well. The Commissioners 
extraordinary were ordered to Paris from Dunkirk, and I was 
sent back to my post, So I was passed over.’ 

Macdonald narrowly escaped for the third time, having been 
summoned. ‘as a noble’ by sansculotte patriots. His services, 
however, had been recognised, and in the memorable. campaign of 
1794, he played a considerable part in the conquest. of Holland. 
The Republic had by this time triumphed; the league of all 
Europe had been defeated; the Civil War which was tearing 
France to pieces had been put down with remorseless cruelty, 
and the Revolutionary armies were overrunning the region be- 
tween the Meuse and the Rhine, like the lava floods of a raging 
voleano. Macdonald, availing himself of the winter's frost, 
effected the passage of the Wahal on the ice, and soon reduced 
the important fortress of Naarden, which had baffled the arms of 
Condé and Turenne. The exultation of Pichegru and his troops 
was at its highest pitch :—‘I went to Amsterdam with the capi- 
tulation of Naarden and to receive new orders. On entering the 
quarters of the general in chief, I handed him the articles; he 
answered with a jest, “I only take the surrender of provinces.” 
In fact, after the general surrender of the Government of the 
State, excepting the strongholds occupied by the enemy, my prize 
was of little importance, whereas, in olden times, it would have 
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done a General the greatest credit. The whole forces of Louis 
XIV. and the King in person had failed against this fortress.’ 

The winter of 1794 was long remembered as one of the severest 
ever known, and the experiences of Macdonald stood him in good 
stead in the frightful disaster of 1812, for he learned in Holland 
how to take precautions against extreme cold, and to protect his 
men. He administered several of the conquered provinces, nearly 
lost his life from Walcheren fever, and in 1790 was moved to the 
Rhine to support the army of the Sambre and Meuse, in retreat 
before the Archduke Charles, who had imitated, though with 
inferior skill, the grand strategy of Bonaparte in Italy. In the 
following year Macdonald became acquainted with Augereau, at 
this time radiant with the honours of Castiglione and the 18th 
Fructidor, and appointed to supreme command on the Rhine. 
Marbot has described Augereau with too friendly a hand; he 
was an ill conditioned, but a very clever scamp, a military dema- 
gogue of the lowest type, who always took what he thought the 
winning side, and betrayed Napoleon basely in 1814. He had 
been in the service of Frederick, before the Revolution, and 
humoured the French troops by decrying the Prussian discipline. 
He presented himself to the orderly soldiers of Moreau and Hoche 
with the swagger and display of one of the chiefs of the army of 
Italy, and curiously did not allude to Napoleon :—‘ Augereau 
reviewed us at Cologne, and was surprised at the excellent bear- 
ing of the army of the North immediately under my orders. In- 
stead of praising it, he said to me, “These troops are managed 
after the Prussian fashion, but I shall arrange all this.” There 
was a halt before the march past; the soldiers crowded round the 
new general in chief. He wore a glittering uniform; down to 
his very boots he was all embroidery ; this was in striking con- 
trast with our simple costume. He described the campaigns of 
Italy, spoke of the bravery of the troops, but made no reference 
to their commander ; he said the soldiers were well off, there was 
not one of them, rascal though he were, who had not ten louis 
d’or and a gold watch in his pocket. This was giving a hint to 
our men.’ 

The coarse and savage manners of some of the French generals 
are illustrated in this characteristic anecdote. Augereau and 
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Lefebvre were both raised to the highest rank in Napoleon’s 
peerage; the Conqueror truly said that he had to make Dukes 
out of mud:—‘The manager of the theatre offered him his choice 
of pieces; he asked for what was most revolutionary, and selected, 
I think, Brutus, or the death of Cesar. General Lefebvre, who 
had commanded in the interim, was his principal lieutenant. 
Trigny, the commandant of Cologne, had offered his carriage, 
expecting probably that the general in chief would give his wife 
a place in it, but as Augereau did not propose this, Trigny very 
respectfully took the first step. Lefebvre, sitting beside Augereau, 
put his head out of the window, and said “ What are you at?” 
Trigny repeated what he had suggested. “Go and be said 
Lefebvre, we are not fit to make company for women, especially 
for your wife, who has the . Lefebvre, who had no idea of 
literature, applauded heartily, clapping his big hands; he thought 
it was a play for the occasion ; he nudged me every moment with 
his elbow, exclaiming, “Tell us, tell us, who the is the 
author? Is he here?”’ 

An accident only prevented Macdonald from taking part in the 
descent on Egypt. He served in Italy, under Championnet, in 
1798, and was compelled to evacuate Rome when-the celebrated 
Mack advanced with the army of Naples. The quality of the 
Neapolitan levies was as bad as possible, and Macdonald routed 
Mack’s army with a handful of men :—‘I turned back, repulsed 
every partial obstacle, and defeated this showy and boasted 
army with less than 3000 men. The result was considerable; 
a great number of prisoners, a quantity of guns and of baggage 
were taken, with the camp and the military chest.’ 

Mack soon afterwards threw up his command, and Macdonald 
had an interview with the defeated chief, who at this time had a 
great name in Europe, but was ere long to show what he was at 
Ulm :—‘ As he passed through Capua the General paid me a 
visit ; it was five in the morning, and I was in bed. I was soon 
up, and said—* ‘Sir, a fortnight ago, you would not have surprised 
me in this way.” “Ah,” he replied, “you broke my neck at 
Calvi?” “How,” I said, “could a General so distinguished 
as you are, and so great a tactician, risk his military reputation 
by putting himself at the head of such an army ?”’ 
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Curiously enough, Nelson had, some years before, seen through 
Mack, and called him a wretched poltroon. 

Championnet—and this is Napoleon’s opinion—had acted 
feebly in this campaign, and Macdonald was placed in command 
of his army. He entered Naples and set on foot again the short- 
lived Parthenopean Republic; he tells us that it was chiefly 
at his instance that Carracioli joined the newly formed govern- 
ment. ‘ He became afterwards the victim of the English Ad- 
miral, Nelson, who cruelly and unjustly had him hung at the 
yard-arm of his ship. I bitterly reproached myself on account of 
his death, for it was I who overcame his scruples, and brought 
Carracioli to our side.’ 

Sterner work, however, was at hand than governing Naples 
for the French Republic. The Battle of the Nile had destroyed 
the fleet of Brueys. Bonaparte and his army were shut up in 
Egypt; the Directory in Paris was weak and unpopular; and 
France was again invaded by Monarchic Europe. Italy was one 
of the principal scenes of the conflict; and there was a most 
striking contrast in the conduct of war, on this theatre, within 
three years. In 1796, Bonaparte had refused to listen to the 
injunctions of the men in power in Paris, and had kept his forces 
united in Northern Italy; unrivalled in the great combinations 
of war, he had defended the Peninsula on the Adige, and he had 
confronted and destroyed the forces of Austria, in a series of 
operations which will always rank as grand illustrations of the 
military art. All this was changed in 1799 ; though her armies 
were composed of the same men, and certainly were superior in 
strength, France met nothing but defeat in Italy, a result due to 
palpably bad generalship’;; and had her enemies possessed more 
skill, her southern provinces might have been invaded. At 
the beginning of the campaign one French army was in 
Lombardy, and another at Naples; and either no real at- 
tempt was made to unite them, or the attempts that were 
made were late and ill-conceived. Schérer was driven in de- 
feat from the Adige, because he did not know how to 
hold that line, Moreau, who succeeded to the chief com- 
mand, instead of marching to join the army of the South, 
fell back towards the Alps in eccentric retreat ; and then, when 
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he tried to approach that army, he made a series of false and un- 
skilful movements, and ultimately failed to effect the junction. 
Meanwhile Macdonald, the chief of the southern army, had lost 
time and committed himself to operations essentially faulty ; and 
though certainly less to blame than his colleagues, was unable to 
come into line with Moreau, and was beaten at the Trebbia, partly 
through his own errors. Nor was the strategy of the allies 
much better ; Kray, Suvéroff, and Melas overran the Peninsula; 
but the Russian chief threw many chances away ; he ought to 
have defeated Macdonald anc Moreau, in detail, as Bonaparte 
would have done in his place; and he ought to have destroyed 
the army of the South, after its retreat from the Trebbia. In a 
word, the immortal campaign of 1796 is a masterpiece of war 
of the highest order, that of 1799 was a succession of mistakes 
and failures. 

Macdonald, we have seen, was in command of the army of the 
South in this contest, and conscious of the faults that have been 
laid to his charge, has dwelt at considerable length on his con- 
duct. He certainly seems not to have been to blame for the first, 
and the capital, mistake of the campaign, the delay in concentrat- 
ing the divided French armies:—‘I applied to. the French 
government that Naples and Rome should be evacuated, the for- 
tresses being retained. If our troops are victorious at the Adige, I 
argued, they will require men to make up their losses; if they are 
beaten, they will be in need of reinforcements; no troops are 
near as mine; and besides, in the supposed case of defeat, 
they will lose their communications ; in the first case I could re- 
turn, and, with the support of the fortresses, could reoccupy the 
two States. But it had become a fixed resolution to keep every- 
thing, and not to abandon an inch of territory, even under the 
stress of imminent danger. My advice was rejected.’ 

Macdonald, however, as Napoleon points out, lost time in 
marching from Naples northwards; and he never should have 
ventured to cross the Apennines, and to make a long flank 
march within the reach of his enemy. He should have tried to 
join Moreau behind the range, making his way either by the 
coast, or at sea, and this, indeed, he partly admits; the excuse 
that there were no means of transport is confuted by the 
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facts :—‘ It would have, perhaps, been a better course to have 
effected the junction by the Corniche; the result would have 
been obtained without much difficulty, as happened afterwards, but 
I think I have said that there were not sufficient means at Lerici, 
to carry the artillery and other material to Genoa, the Corniche 
being only a mule track. Nevertheless, while we undertook a 
different operation, we did not neglect to collect a number of 
boats, and light craft, in the event of a reverse; and these, in- 
deed, saved our precious material afterwards.’ 

Undoubtedly, however, Moreau was mainly to blame for 
not accomplishing the projected junction. His retreat towards 
the Alps, after the defeat at Cassano, which separated him com- 
pletely from Macdonald’s army, was a remarkable instance of 
bad strategy :—‘ Moreau, I think, ought to have so manceuvred as 
to have drawn near me, making Genoa his base. Our junction 
alone would have enabled us, if not to resume an offensive atti- 
tude, at least to await, in a good defensive position, assistance 
from France ; but he seemed to wish to preserve his communica- 
tions with Piedmont, already in a state of partial insurrection, 
and not to maintain them by the Corniche. This last course 
would have had the double advantage of covering that route, 
and preventing obstacles to our junction by Tuscany. Instead of 
carrying out an operation, at once simple, natural, and advan- 
tageous, when he was forced to fall behind the Ticino, he threw 
himself into Piedmont, to draw towards himself, it is said, the 
Austrian and Russian army, and then, by a rapid march, to re- 
turn to Genoa, by Ceva, as I understand. But Ceva had sur- 
rendered to a band of insurgents, and so, deprived of this means 
of passage, he was obliged to abandon part of his material, and 
seek a way through the mountains.’ 

Moreau ultimately arranged to unite with Macdonald, near 
Tortona, that is within reach of the enemy. The essential de- 
fects were then seen of an attempt to bring two armies together, 
moving on double, if converging lines, an adversary being 
in force, at hand ; Macdonald was defeated on the Trebbia ; and 
Moreau was too late to come into line with him. This kind of 
operation no doubt, has sometimes succeeded; Sadowa is a notable 
instance; but, for one instance of success, there have been a 
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dozen failures; and notwithstanding all that has been said, it is 
radically faulty, and hazardous in the extreme. Macdonald 
naturally censures Moreau and Gouvion St. Cyr, the chief of his 
staff, a very skilful and capable man, but notable for his bad 
faith to his colleagues, as was specially seen at the great disaster 
of Culm: ‘Moreau and the army of Italy, had descended from the 
Apennines by the Boccheta, and had had a combat with one corps 
of the allied army at the foot of the mountains, on the very day 
that I was retiring from the Trebbia. Had they moved down 
probably the whole forces of Suvéroff and Melas would not have 
fallen on me; they would have been anxious about their right 
flank, and might have been caught between two fires, had the 
weak corps of Bellegarde, placed at the foot of the range, been 
driven in. Moreau never gave an explanation of his conduct, 
though I often demanded one verbally and in writing, and 
though officially, and publicly, I challenged him. What was the 
cause of the delay? There was, no doubt, ill will on his part, 
but he hesitated as was his nature. As to his advisers the case was 
different ; among these, one especially, possessing great influence, 
and instigated by unjust hatred of myself—it was more than 
mere dislike—powerfully contributed, as I have been informed, 
to aggravate the characteristic want of decision.’ 

The Trebbia was almost a drawn battle on the field, and does 
honour to Macdonald’s daring, but it was not the less, in the 
results, a defeat, and had Suvéroff been a really great captain he 
would not have let the French army escape. We transcribe this 
short account of a passage of the fight:—*The enemy had 
fallen back at all points where he was attacked, in spite of the 
courage and the howlings of the Russians; they were recoiling 
like the Austrians, and I have been told that Suvéroff, a bold 
and eccentric rather than an able chief, had stretched himself on 
the ground, and exclaimed that he would perish on the spot if a 
retrograde movement was made. All this, however, would have 
come to nothing but for the defeat of one of the divisions I have 
referred to.’ 

Macdonald, though a sincere Republican, detested the rule of 
the worthless Directory, in common with all the military chiefs. 
He informs us that overtures were made to him to upset the 
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already tottering Government: ‘France groaned under the 
weight of a tyrannical government. The Directory had no 
credit or consideration ; it had made itself odious by the dreadful 
loi des dtages and by the forced loans. Intrigues had been set on 
foot to overthrow it, and proposals were made to me to head the 
movement. I refused. I believe, but am not sure, that Moreau 
was addressed in the same way, but he, too, declined.’ 

The return, however, of Napoleon from Egypt put an end to 
the pretensions of everyone else, and Macdonald gladly 
accepted the 18th Brumaire. According to these Reminiscences 
he was to have had an equal command with Moreau in the cam- 
paign of 1800, the most splendid of Napoleon’s conceptions, 
though imperfectly executed in some respects, especially through 
the faults of Moreau. Napoleon does not allude to Macdonald’s 
statements :—‘ Moreau was to have had the army of the Upper 
and I the army of the Lower Rhine ; but he contrived to have 
both united in time, and without my knowledge. I was named 
his Lieutenant-General. I was very angry at this duplicity, and 
had a sharp conversation on the subject with the First Consul.’ 

Macdonald’s share in the campaign was to command a small 
army, which, after Marengo, advanced across the Rhoetian Alps 
to the Adige, communicating with the French armies in Bavaria 
and Italy. The perils and hardships of this march were long 
memorable in the military annals of France :—‘ More than once 
my troops became disheartened, but I betook myself to the most 
dangerous places, caused the snow to be sounded, the thickness 
of the ice to be ascertained, and the depth of the abysses which 
surrounded us to be measured. Avalanches had swept away and 
swallowed up whole squadrons. At last, with perseverance and 
by dint of boldness, or rather of rashness, we managed, more 
fortunately than prudently, and after losing many men, to attain 
the summit, and the plateau of the Splugen, where the hospice 
is, and thence the right bank of the Adige.’ 

The First Consul soon after this exploit sent Macdonald to 
Denmark on a diplomatic mission. The great victory of Nelson 
at Copenhagen dissolved the league of the North against Eng- 
land, and the Peace of Lunéville was followed by that of Amiens 
The Consulate ere long was replaced by the Empire, but 
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Macdonald had incurred the dislike of Talleyrand, and he was un- 
justly suspected of having taken part in the conspiracy of Moreau 
and Picehgru. His sketch of Talleyrand is graphic, but rather 
harsh in outline :—‘ This personage, since that time, has more 
and more degraded his name, his career, and his position. He 
often made advances for a reconciliation to me, but to no pur- 
pose ; I had formed my opinion on the selfishness of his nature. 
At the Court of the Empire, as at that of the Bourbons, his 
subtle intelligence, his insinuating ways, and his intrigues, more 
than once satisfied his ambition, but at last he was seen through, 
and better understood; and all parties, by common consent, 
threw him aside, aud allowed him to enjoy an office of no signifi- 
cance, and to live on his regrets, if not on his remorse.’ 

Macdonald was for some years in a kind of disgrace; had no 
share in the glories of 1805-6-7, and kept aloof from the Imperial 
Court, farming a small estate which he had made his own. He 
was offered a command in the service of Joseph Bonaparte when 
the Emperor placed his brother on the throne of Naples, but he 
refused the offer with contemptuous scorn; his remarks illustrate 
what French generals thought of the despised auxiliaries in the 
armies they led :—‘ My blood still thrills with indignation, and all 
my faculties are stirred while I am writing these lines, and when 
I reflect on the humiliation which would have been my fate had 
I submitted to the condition of commanding Neapolitan soldiers! 
I who had fought and smashed them to pieces at Civita Castellana 
and at Otricoli, and had dealt them a final stroke at Calvi, 
though we were but one to fourteen or fifteen! I, who had 
witnessed their cowardice, their desertion, their flight! I, who 
had invaded their territory a few days after !’ 

The Empire was already near its decline when Macdonald was 
placed again in command. Taking advantage of Napoleon’s 
absence in Spain, Austria had suddenly prepared for war with 
France to efface the humiliations of the Peace of Presburg, and 
the Archduke Charles crossed the Inn in the spring of 1809, 
while the Archduke John made a descent on Italy. Dynastic 
favouritism had already begun to have its evil effects on the 
Imperial armies, and Eugéne Beauharnais was given the chief 
command in Italy, which Masséna ought to have had of right. 
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Spain, however, and its devouring war detained many of the 
best generals of France on the spot, and Macdonald was 
despatched to Italy to act as a mentor to Eugéne, though nomi- 
nally a subordinate only. When he reached Verona, the French 
army had suffered a serious reverse at Sacile. Eugéne, a gallant 
but inexperienced man, had been unable to rally his troops, and 
a retreat towards the Adige was fast becoming a rout:—‘ Every 
thing at Verona was in confusion and disorder; the wounded 
were arriving in great numbers ; fugitives, horses without riders, 
carts, waggons, carriages, were coming back, utterly crowding 
the streets and encumbering the squares; it was, in short, a rout, 
a hideous spectacle. The siege train, collected at the glagis, had 
been precipitately removed, and had gone to Mantua,’ 

Macdonald, if not a great commander, was a capable and well- 
tried leader, and his presence inspired confidence and restored 
order. The veterans of the old army of Italy were glad to see 
again a chief they respected, and the beaten army was soon once 
more in the field. The relations between Eugéne and his skilful 
adviser were cordial in the extreme, and honourable to both; the 
Prince had none of the pretensions of mere rank, and was not 
above following wise counsel, and Macdonald, if not a courtier, 
was never obtrusive. The practised eye of the trained warrior 
perceived that the Archduke was unable to advance, and a retro- 
grade movement of the Austrian army assured Macdonald of 
Napoleon’s success on the Inn. M. Thiers must have had these 
words before him when describing this passage of the Campaign 
of 1809 :—‘The immobility of the enemy was not natural after 
his victory at Sacile; I made this remark to the Viceroy, and 
induced him to give orders for a general reconnaissance, and this 
he did. We were following with our reserves when I remarked 
through a telescope a precipitate movement of chariots and 
baggages. “We are victorious in Germany,” I said to the 
Viceroy, “ the enemy is retreating.” ’ 

Though Eugéne and Macdonald continued friends, the mis- 
chief of conferring supreme command on the unskilful Viceroy 
became apparent. The French pursued the Austrians across the 
Piave, the Archduke John being compelled to retreat, and to 
defend the Monarchy on the Danube. Kugéne lost an oppor- 
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tunity to cut off and destroy a large detachment of the hostile 
army :—‘ “ See, I exclaimed to the Viceroy, the enemy’s right 
wing is flying precipitately. I will cut off its retreat, and this 
evening I will present 10,000 prisoners to you. “Nay, but I see 
nothing,” he answered. “Do you not perceive that huge cloud 
of dust that is leaving us?” “Yes.” “Well, it is easy to 
know that that means a hasty retreat. Go to the left, make a © 
feigned attack to retard this movement, and I will push forward 
our right, and advance our centre. We separated, well pleased 
with each other, but this did not last long, for he had scarcely 
begun the movement on the left when a few cannon shots 
stopped him and he ordered the centre and right, whither I was 
going to halt. Astonished at such an order I returned to the 
centre and found it stationary. We missed our chance. 

I accompanied the Prince as far as Conegliano; the chief func- 
tionaries met the Viceroy, and one of them said, ‘ Ah, Monseig- 
neur, if you had only pushed forward two squadrons yesterday, 
you would have cut off the entire Austrian right wing, at least 
10,000 men.’”’ 

Macdonald, we are told by M. Thiers, still wore the simple and 
old-fashioned uniform of the Republicans of 1794-99. He 
became a butt for pétst mditres of the Imperial army, and on this 
march from Italy, across the Austrian Alps, found it difficult to 
make his lieutenants obey him: ‘ One of these was weak enough 
to fall under the influence of the other, who pretended that the 
Emperor had given me a command to ruin me, and that they 
would be involved in my disgrace. . . . ‘Iwo days before the 
capitulation of Laybach, I severely reprimanded one of them, and 
declared that I would arrest and send to the Emperor any officer 
who did not obey me at once.’ 

The French army had been divided into two masses—one, 
under Eugéne, passing by Tarvis and Klagenfurth; the other, 
led by Macdonald, marching eastwards, by Trieste and Gratz, in 
order to join the corps of Marmont, moving from Dalmatia. 
The two armies drew near each other as they descended into the 
plains of the Danube ; and Eugéne attacked the Archduke John 
of Raab. He did not wait for Macdonald to come up—a mistake 
which was nearly costing him dear. His mentor rebuked him 
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with characteristic frankness : ‘ “I was very sorry,” he said, “to 
leave you at Papa. You would have been very useful to me in 
this critical position.” “You did more harm than that,” I 
replied. “You engaged and endangered a part of your army 
when you had before you the whole army of Prince John ina 
position which seems strong; but take heart, my corps is at 
hand.” “Where?” he eagerly cried out. “Go back to your 
men, it is debouching at this moment. How grateful I am to 
you for your foresight,” said the Prince, heartily shaking my 
hand.”’ 

Meanwhile Napoleon, baffled at Aspern and Essling, had made 
his wonderful preparations to cross the Danube, and to attack 
the Archduke Charles in the plains of the Marchfield; he had 
summoned every available man and horse to join the Eagles in 
the great camp of Lobiu. Macdonald and the army of Italy 
took part in the passage, perhaps the most extraordinary in the 
annals of war; and the General of the Republic met the 
Emperor for the first time for years :—‘ My line had scarcely 
deployed, and I had taken my place on the right, when shouts of 
“Vive ’Empereur” was heard to the left. The soldiers, seeing 
him passing at a short distance, put their shakos on their 
bayonets, as a sign of their delight; he turned his charger 
towards the direction of the shouting, and recognised the army 
of Italy. He rode along the line, and as he approached the 
right I advanced a little. He spoke to no one, merely saluted 
by a wave of the hand; and, notwithstanding all that the Vice- 
roy had told me, especially that I would be satisfied with the first 
interview, I was no more favoured than the others.’ 

Macdonald blames Napoleon for the partial attack of the 
Austrian lines before the great fight of Wagram. His account 
of the battle is not good, and he hardly does justice to the admir- 
able skill of Napoleon, who, defeated and outflanked on his left, 
broke the Archduke’s centre by a grand effort, and decided the 
fortunes of a long, doubtful contest. This fine movement was 
Jed by Macdonald; and, had he been properly supported by 
Nansonty’s horsemen, when the Austrians yielded to the onset of 
the Italian army, and to the terrible batteries of the Imperial 
Guard, the results, he assures us, would have been immense. 
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Nansonty, however, was not in time, and the cavalry of the 
Guard was not allowed to engage, because not ordered by their 
immediate chief—a rule which, more than once, led to disaster 
and failure, as was notably seen at Fuentes d’Onoro:—‘ A general 
officer, in a splendid uniform, came up. I did not know him; 
but, after the usual exchange of courtesies, he complimented me 
highly on the action which had taken place, expressed his 
extreme admiration of the brilliant courage which my troops had 
displayed, and asked me my name, which I did not give. “I 
know you by your reputation,” he answered, “and am happy to 
make your acquaintance upon a field of battle so glorious for 
you.” Having replied to this compliment, I asked him who he 
was. It was General Wathier of the Guard. I had not heard 
of him before. “Do you command,” I exclaimed, “that fine and 
large body of cavalry I see in the rear?” “I do.” “ Well, 
why did you not charge the enemy at the decisive moment, when 
I had thrown him into disorder, and when I had several times 
asked you todoso? The Emperor must, and will be, very angry 
at the immobility of the cavalry of his guard, especially when it 
had such a grand opportunity, and certain and great results 
would have followed.” “In the Guard,” he replied, “ we must 
have direct orders, either from the Emperor in person, or from 
our chief Bessiéres ; he was wounded, and the Emperor sent us no 
message.” ’ 

The Emperor gave Macdonald a marshal’s staff ; the supreme 
grade had been honourably won:—‘I saw the Emperor sur- 
rounded by troops, who were receiving his praises ; he came and 
embraced me cordially, saying, “ Let us be from this day friends.” 
“ Yes,” I replied, “in life and death.” I kept my word up to 
his abdication. He added, “ You have done admirably, and have 
done me the greatest services on this occasion and throughout the 
campaign; on the field of your glory, where I owe you a great 
part of the victory yesterday, I make you a Marshal of France— 
he said this word, and not of the Empire—you have long 
deserved the honour.” ’ 

Macdonald was sent to observe part of the force of the Arch- 
duke John, who had failed to join his brother on the field of 
Wagram. He had an interview with Vandamme, one of the old 
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soldiers of the Republic, long passed over like himself, and Van- 
damme uttered this strange apostrophe—a sign of the rankling 
jealousy felt to the last by many a veteran of Hoche and Moreau. 
Vandamme used the same kind of language the day before 
Waterloo :—‘ He declaimed against Marshals Oudinot and Mar- 
mont, who had been raised to that grade after me; as for myself 
he said it was just, but he abused the two others to his heart’s 
content, and especially the Emperor, who had promised at the 
beginning of the campaign to make him Duke and Marshal. 
“ He is a coward, a forger, a liar; and, but for me, Vandamme, 
he would still be herding swine in Corsica?” He talked in this 
way in the presence of about thirty general and superior officers 
of his corps d’armée, and of the Wiirtembergers too.’ 

Macdonald was soon afterwards made a Duke; his title of 
Tarentum was in remembrance, perhaps, of his first command, 
as General-in-Chief, in Italy. He occupied Styria with part of 
the Italian army. Unlike most of the Imperial proconsuls, he 
enforced discipline and restrained plunder; and, with a charac- 
teristic sense of honour, refused to accept a present from the 
Estates of the Province, he doing, what he rightly thought, was 
his duty. Napoleon was grateful to the Marshal for upright 
conduct, very different from that of Masséna and Soult, two of 
his ablest, but most rapacious, lieutenants :—‘The Estates of 
Styria visited me once, and offered me a large sum of money on 
account of the care I had taken to spare the country, and of the 
strict discipline I had maintained. I refused, and as they pre- 
sisted, said, “ Well, if you feel under an obligation to me, there 
is another way, and one more worthy of myself, to pay the debt. 
Look after the sick and wounded men which I must leave, for 
the present, behind, and the detachment and medical staff 
charged with attending them.”’ 

After serving for a short time in Spain—the ‘ulcer’ of his 
power, as Napoleon called it—Macdonald was placed in command 
of the left wing of the Grand Army in 1812. He advanced as 
far as Riga in this memorable campaign, but took little part in 
the operations in the field, and saw nothing of the appalling 
retreat from Moscow. His foresight and capacity were conspicu- 
ously seen in the series of disasters that followed, and distin- 
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guish him from most of Napoleon’s generals—mere satelites, 
unequal to independent command. His army was nearly 30,000 
strong, but more than 15,000 of these were Prussians, men burn- 
ing to avenge their country’s wrongs; about 5000 were faithless 
auxiliaries, South Germans of the Confederation of the Rhine; 
and his only trustworthy soldiers were 10,000 French and Poles. 
The troops had not suffered much when he began to fall back, 
for the Marshal, taught by the experiences of Holland and the 
Alps, had laid in great stores of warm clothing, and discipline 
was preserved until the Niemen was approached. At this junc- 
ture, however, the defection of York made enemies of the whole 
Prussian contingent: the German allies became unsteady, and 
Macdonald was left with a handful of men to make his way to 
the wreck of the main army. He conducted the retreat admir- 
ably from Tilsit to Dantzig, and gave excellent advice to Murat, 
left in command of the perishing host, as to the proper strategy 
to be adopted in view of the general rising of Germany, and the 
impending crusade against the French Empire. No doubt can 
exist that the large French garrisons on the Vistula should 
have been withdrawn, and united to the remains of the army of 
the field: ‘These garrisons, which we were abandoning to their 
own resources, without the prospect and, I will add, the hope of 
succour at hand, with the exception of Dantzig, were certain to 
fall from want of provisions, and through their own weakness ; 
it was already too late for the fortresses of Poland and for 
Pillau, but not for Dantzig. . . I proved that, by adopting 
my plan we could concentrate on the Oder all the troops fit for 
the field, that is, from 60,000 to 70,000 fighting men. The 
Russians had suffered great losses; the Prussians required time 
for preparation. The position we should take would enable us 
to keep down the greater part of that Monarchy, and we could 
wait in safety the levy of 300,000 men being raised in France.’ 
Napoleon, however, was not on the spot; when he left the 
Grand Army at Smorgoni—one of the capital mistakes of his 
life—he had calculated that he would have 200,000 men, includ- 
ing his Prussian and Austrian allies, in first line on the verge of 
the Niemen; and had this been the case he might have been 
justified in keeping his hold on the Prussian fortresses. But the 
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Grand Army was a thing of the past ; the 200,000 men had been 
reduced to less than 40,000—a mere horde of broken and worth- 
less fugitives—and Macdonald’s counsel was plain common sense. 
Murat, however, had completely lost his head; and, really, was 
one of these mere servitors who could do nothing without a 
positive order from the Emperor, hundreds of miles distant :-— 
‘No objection could be made to my reasons; and the King, 
Murat, did not take the trouble to refute them. He thoujht a 
great deal more of escaping himself, and of returning to Naples 
—a step he took without informing the Emperor. He handed 
the command over to Prince Eugéne: it was unfortunate that the 
Emperor did not give it to the Prince when he left the army.’ 

The garrisons were thus left to their fate, and this unfortunate 
course not only deprived the shattered French army of valuable 
support, but had a disastrous effect in 1813, for it was a main 
cause of the ruinous efforts Napoleon made to attain the fortresses, 
and of the extravagance of his strategy in that year. Murat 
transmitted Macdonald’s plans to Napoleon without an explana- 
tion of the real state of affairs, and the Marshal was naturally 
much displeased :—‘I asked him if he had not carried out, at 
least in part, the project which I had sent him at his request. 
“No,” he said, “I have transmitted it to the Emperor, and shall 
receive his orders in three days at farthest.” ‘‘ How,” I exclaimed. 
“You have transmitted what I gave you in confidence. The 
Emperor who, doubtless, is ignorant of all that has taken, and is 
taking place, will be justly indignant if the plan is not explained 
with all the parts in detail.” ’ 

The French army was driven to the Elbe; and Napoleon, not 
aware at first af the facts, and believing that the retrograde 
movement was largely due to Macdonald’s advice, treated his 
prudent lieutenant with marked coldness. The En.peror, how- 
ever, when better informed, did Macdonald the justice he cer- 
tainly deserved. The following interview took place between 
them; and it will be observed that, if undeceived as to the state 
of his military power in Germany, Napoleon still trusted in the 
good faith of Austria. The conqueror long clung to this and 
other illusions in 1813 :—‘I was indignant that all my exertions, 
and the devotion I had shown was so ill recompensed; I did not 
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return to Court. A few days afterwards, however, I was sent 
for; it hac become known that the King of Prussia not only had 
approved of the conduct of General York, but that he had allied 
himself to Russia, and that all his subjects were taking up arms 
against us. The Emperor acknowledged that he had been mis- 
informed about my conduct, and the treacherous policy of 
Prussia ; that I had acted judiciously ; that he had not been 
exactly made aware of the later disasters of Kowno and Wilna. 
He said that our reverses had been great, but not irreparable ; 
that we had both conducted war at the same time, and both 
would have to conduct it together; that this would be the final 
campaign, and that he requested me to prepare for it; he added 
that he had perfect confidence in his father-in-law, the Emperor 
of Austria. I shook my head, and said, “ Beware; distrust the 
artful policy of that Cabinet.” ’ 

Macdonald held an important command in the eventful cam- 
paign of 1813, and though not a personal friend, and unsuccess- 
ful in his operations, as a whole, retained his master’s complete 
confidence. His Reminiscences from this time forward are not 
altogether fair to Napoleon ; they breathe the discontented and 
soured spirit of a patriotic and clearsighted man, himself smart- 
ing from the effects of defeat, and indignant that the fortunes 
of France should be made the sport of utterly reckless ambition. 
These sentiments, however, were, in the main, just, and were 
shared by most of his companions-in-arms ; all that can be truly 
said is that he dwells too much on the faults and mistakes of his 
great master, and not enough on Napoleon’s genius in war. The 
narrative is instructive in some parts, if it does not add much to 
our previous knowledge, and it illustrates clearly the author’s 
character. Macdonald was sceptical as to the good faith of 
Austria, after the armistice of Pleistwitz—an opinion still held 
by some able writers, in spite of Metternich’s protests and the 
published State papers. We have not met the following remark 
before :—‘ Austria was the soul of the Congress at Prague; 
she had pretended to be neutral during the late hostilities ; but, 
as transpired afterwards, she had pledged herself by a treaty with 
Russia and Prussia since February. There were indications of 
this in the position taken by the allies in their retreat before the 
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armistice ; they gathered together at the foot of the Bohemian 
hills, instead of recrossing the Oder; had these armies been — 
defeated in this position they would have been obliged to lay 
down their arms, if Austria had meant to make her feigned 
neutrality respected—this was as clear as daylight.’ 

The Reminiscences do not retrace the main incidents of the 
Campaign of 1813. Historically these form the second act in 
the drama of the fall of Napoleon, and show how the conditions 
of the Revolutionary War had changed; how the cause of France 
was now that of a despotism of the sword, and that of old Europe 
the cause of the Rights of Nations. From a military point of 
view they are instructive in the extreme; they illustrate, by most 
striking examples, how Napoleon’s ambition and lust of power 
occasionally marred his conceptions in war, and yet they abound 
in instances of his extraordinary skill and capacity as a great 
commander. Beyond question he aimed at too much, if we 
recollect how inferior he was in force, and he wasted his 
resources and courted defeat by trying to trample Germany 
down, and to disengage his garrisons on the Oder and Vistula. 
Yet he exhibited over and over again the genius of the warrior of 
1796, in this gigantic and long doubtful contest ; and had he had 
the troops of Arcola and Rivoli, he probably would have retained 
his hold on the Elbe, as he had retained his hold on the Adige, 
and have triumphed over the ill-directed allies. Macdonald looks 
back at the struggle with an eye disposed to see Napoleon in an 
unfavourable light; and he scarcely alludes to Liitzen and Baiit- 
zen, to Dresden, and to the fine operations on the Elbe, opera- 
tions which, but for unforeseen defection, would probably have 
broken the coalition up. The Marshal, as is well known, was 
given the chief command of one of the secondary armies, thrown 
forward, too far from its supports, towards the Oder, in the hope 
of relieving the beleagured garrisons; and he was defeated by 
Blucher upon the Katzbach. His sketch of the battle is feeble 
and confused ; and certainly he committed a decided mistake, in 
fighting with a flooded river in his rear, and in permitting or car- 
rying out a plan, which would have been good, but for this acci- 
dent. Towards the close of the campaign, when the scales of for- 
tune were evidently inclining against Napoleon, the Emperor 
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asked for his advice ; and, like most of the French military chiefs, 
he counselled a general retreat to the Saale.—‘ One morning the 
Emperor sent me one of his orderly officers, to find out what I 
thought about the situation of affairs, and what it was proper to 
do. October had come; we had no supplies but what we could 
seize by using force ; the soldiers, however, had potatoes dug up 
on the ground where they were encamped. I told the officer 
frankly, that if the Emperor did not immediately take the offen- 
sive, with good prospect of success—and this seemed to me im- 
probable, for up to this time it had been found impossible to enter 
Bohemia—he would expose us to a serious catastrophe. The 
army was every day becoming weaker through sickness and the 
want of food; a lost battle would increase its weakness, and would 
cause the expenditure of munitions, that could not be replaced; 
the magazines were empty, the country ruined ; and in this posi- 
tion of affairs prudence required that we should at once fall back 
to the Saale, leaving a strong garrison in Leipzig, and that we 
should strengthen the fortresses on the Oder, with which we 
could still communicate, and especially those on the Elbe. The 
officer was frightened at the idea of being the bearer of a message 
like this ; “ Go,” I said, “the Emperor will understand its im- 
portance ; he will thank me for my plain speaking.” ’ 

Such a retreat would, probably, have averted Leipzig; but 
it ultimately involved a retreat to the Rhine; and Napoleon 
would not as yet abandon his great central position upon the 
Elbe. He hesitated however, perhaps for a moment :—‘ The 
officer returned within some hours, and told me he had ful- 
filled his mission. The Emperor was in his bath, and had ad- 
mitted him. He had listened attentively, and had only this 
objection to make, that the Saale was not a defensive line, that 
the Rhine was, and that as I thought he ought to retreat, we 
should fall back to the Rhine. ‘Go, tell the Marshal so,” he 
said to the officer.’ 

The Grand Army was forced at last upon Leipzig; and after 
a struggle of three days, in which the German auxiliaries at- 
tacked it in the field—a defection naturally denounced by 

. Frenchmen, but which Napoleon might have foreseen—it was 
driven across the Elbe in defeat and ruin. Macdonald throws 
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no fresh light on tke scenes of the battle; and only confirms all 
that has been said respecting the fatal neglect of not bridging 
the rivers which crossed the path of the French in retreat, and 
the catastrophe of destroying the only bridge which gave the 
army an avenue of escape, before thousands of the troops had 
effected the passage. These appalling scenes have been often 
described, the account of Marbot is especially good; and we 
shall not recur to frightful incidents again, which strikingly 
show how the staff of Napoleon, as the Duc de Fezensac has 
well pointed out, was on many occasions far from efficient, and 
how the Imperial lieutenants would not take the simplest pre- 
cautions, or do anything, without the express command of 
their master. Macdonald, more fortunate than Poniatowski, 
contrived to get over the swollen Elster, and thus describes the 
heartrending spectacle presented by his troops on the opposite 
bank :—‘ The firing continued on the other side of the Elster, 
suddenly it ceased. Our unhappy soldiers were driven in 
multitudes upon the river; whole platoons rushed in, and 
were carried away by the flood; cries of despair burst forth 
from the bank on the town side; my men saw me, and 
above the shouting and confusion, I distinctly heard these ex- 
clamations, “Marshal, save your soldiers, save your children!” 
I could do nothing for them. Agitated by passion, anger, 
fury, I shed tears.’ 

The retreat of the beaten army to the Rhine was scarcely 
less disastrous than that from Moscow. Even Marbot tells us 
that the French soldiery were indignant at the shameful neglect 
which had caused the sacrifice of thousands of lives, and stood 
sullenly aloof from the Emperor. Macdonald was naturally 
full of resentment, and places Napoleon’s conduct in the worst 
aspect. This was his first interview with the defeated con- 
queror:—* The Emperor listened to my story without inter- 
rupting me, the bystanders were deeply moved, and showed 
their sympathy in their attitude. I ended my remarks by 
saying that the losses of the army in men and material were 
immense, and that not a moment was to be lost to save its 
wreck, and to regain the Rhine. We were at Markrandstadt; 
I had walked several leagues, I was still wet through, and 
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very tired. The Emperor saw this, and coolly said, “ You had 
better take rest.” I left his presence indignant at this callous 
indifference.’ 

It was not, however, only men like Macdonald, who felt 
indignation during the retreat from Leipzig. The favourites 
of the old army of Italy, loaded by Napoleon with wealth and 
honours, joined in the general chorus of complaint. Theauthority 
of the Emperor, founded on success, had, in fact, begun to slip 
away from him; and the sons of the Revolution had no 
scruples in denouncing their chief in adverse fortune. 
Augereau broke out in characteristic Billingsgate:—‘He an- 
swered me with an oath: “ Does the b know what he is 
doing? Have you not already seen this? Have you not 
heard that during the late events, and especially since the 
catastrophe which has followed, he has lost his head? The 
coward! He deserted and sacrificed us all; and do you think 
me such a fool, or a madman, that I should allow myself to be 
slain or taken prisoner in the outskirts of Leipzig? You ought 
to have done as I did, and gone away.”’ 


Even Murat, the Emperor’s near kinsman, and raised by him 
to the throne of Naples, could not refrain from expressions 
like these; in truth he was already plotting treason :—‘ The 
King of Naples told me that the Emperor intended to direct 
me to make out a good defensive position, for he wished to 
make a halt of five or six days. “F—— .. ,” added Murat, 
“make out a bad one, otherwise he will ruin himself, as well 


”»> 


as ourselves. 

Macdonald fearlessly urged his master not to lose a moment 
to attain the Rhine. In good and evil fortune he was always 
frank, to the astonishment of Imperial courtiers:—‘I was in- 
troduced. The Emperor gave me the commission which I had 
heard of from Murat. “This reconnaisance is, at present, 
impossible,” I said. “The fog is so thick that nothing can be 
seen clearly at a distance of fifteen paces. But do you really 
intend to halt here?” “The troops are fatigued,” replied the 
Emperor, “and the enemy pursues slowly; they are all in need 
of repose.” “That,” I retorted, “would be all very well in 
different circumstances; but in the actual state of disorganisa- 
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tion, and I must add, of demoralisation of the army, it would 
be of no use. You must, as quickly as possible, fall back on 
the Rhine: besides, the men are hurrying to the river in dis- 
order.” “Nevertheless,” he said, “I am informed that a great 
number had been stopped, and that fifteen battalions of those 
fugitives had been pursued.” “You are flattered and deceived,” 
I firmly expressed. “It was the same thing after the death of 
Turenne and the rout of his army.”’ 

Napoleon more than once showed, in his wonderful career, 
after Moscow and in 1814 and 1815, that he was not equal to 
himself in extreme misfortune. He gives proof of this defect 
during the retreat from Leipzig :—‘I joined the Emperor, and 
spoke strongly to him about the position of affairs. “ What 
would you have me do,” he replied, with apathy; “I give 
orders and no one attends to them.” . . . On other occa- 
sions, at a sign, at a gesture, at a signal, and from his lips, 
everyone was in movement, otherwise he would have been 
frantic.’ 

Macdonald, however, is not just in insinuating that Napoleon 
gave proof of want of personal courage before Hanau, a 
victory due to his admirable skill, that threw a gleam of light 
on the last stage of the retreat. It is puerile to make a charge 
of this kind, which reveals the animus of the discontented 
Marshal :—‘ The Emperor appeared followed by his guards 
and by other corps; he asked me for information, which I 
gave; I had estimated the enemy’s force at 30,000 men at 
least. “Can we examine his position without danger,” he 
added. “Without danger, no; but we must run risks, as I 
have done myself.” “ Well, let us retreat.” As we were 
moving forward, a shell fell and burst near him, but no one 
was hurt. He stopped, dismounted, and it was impossible 
after this to get him out of the wood.’ 

The old republican soldier spoke out his mind to his great 
master as to the extreme imprudence of rejecting the offers of 
Austria in 1813 ; even if Austria was acting a double part, the 
acceptance of her terms would have put her in the wrong, and 
rallied opinion in France to the Emperor. It may seem strange 
that Napoleon allowed such freedom ; but, even in the days of 
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his absolute power, he sometimes bore much from the chiefs 
of his armies :—‘ Why,’ [ said, ‘did you not agree to the con- 
ditions sooner? The army wished it extremely; the honour 
of its arms had been restored; its chief commanders begged 
for this in its name, and in that of France in distress. I myself 
explained the danger of the situation to you; I represented 
to you that it was difficult enough to contend against the 
Emperor of Russia and the King of Prussia, and what would it 
be when Austria, Sweden, and other lesser states should join 
them? Our losses, no doubt, had been in some measure 
repaired, but with what means? With children of the new levy, 
with young horses, not trained, and already worn out by long 
and forced marches; the return of hostilities would cause our 
communications to be intercepted; a serious defeat would ruin 
us; we had neither a store of provisions nor magazines; above 
all, demoralisation was to be avoided.” All this reasoning had 
had no effect on him during the negotiations; to-day he ad- 
mitted it was right.’ 

In the winter of 1813, as Macdonald was in command on 
the Lower Rhine, charged with an impossible task, the defence 
of Holland. The allies, surprising Napoleon by their bold 
movements, invaded France even before he expected; and 
the Marshal, with most of his brother chiefs, was forced back 
to the plains of Champagne, to endeavour to resist the hosts 
of Europe. Macdonald had been promised large reinforcements, 
but Napoleon had hardly a man to send him ; and he contem- 
plates the grand contest of 1814, like that of 1813, with a 
jaundiced eye. Undoubtedly, in this instance also, the Em- 
peror tried to accomplish more than was possible with his 
actual military strength ; he aimed at defending three-fourths 
of his empire, whereas he should have thought only of defend- 
ing France; and his strategy, as a whole, reveals this error. 
But his operations on the Marne and the Seine are master- 
pieces of war of the highest order; they recall the achievements 
of 1796-7, and they shed a splendid light of glory on his fall. 
Macdonald scarcely alludes to these grand passages of arms, 
though his position on the Marne gave Napoleon an oppor- 
tunity to strike down Bliicher, and to win a series of triumphs 
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almost unparalleled. The Marshal was engaged towards the 
close of the contest in resisting Schwartzenberg upon the Seine; 
and this short anecdote again illustrates how the special 
privileges of the Imperial Guard were often attended with 
bad results:—‘I found Marshal Oudinot at Grey and the 
Granges; and on my asking him why he had left his position 
in the morning, he said that the Young Guard was not made 
to be a rear-guard. “In that case,” I replied, “I have no 
more orders to give you, seek them from the Emperor.”’ 

Macdonald asserts that he was the only Marshal who warned 
Napoleon that the enemy was at hand, when the Emperor was 
surprised at Arics-sur-Aube. He accompanied his master in the 
celebrated march to relieve the fortresses on the Meuse and 
the Moselle, and to fall on the communications of the allies, 
with an army largely increased by the garrisons, the last great 
manoeuvre of the campaign of 1814. He informs us that he 
urged the Emperor to persist in the movement, though Paris 
should fall, wise counsel from a military point of view, but 
rejected by Napoleon on political crounds :—* Whatever orders 
you may give,’ I said, ‘Paris left without defence will have 
succumbed before we can arrive, if you go there, whatever 
may be the celerity of your movements. In your place, I would 
march on to Lorraine and Alsace, and collecting part of their 
garrisons, would carry on an internecine war on the rear of the 
enemy, cutting his communications and intercepting his envoys 
and reinforcements; he will be compelled to fall back, and 
you can make the fortresses your base of operations.’ 

The empire had fallen in a few days; and the most striking 
feature of this immense catastrophe was the extravagance of 
Napoleon’s conduct, as a leader of armies, and chief of a State, 
during the years immediately before his overthrow. Macdonald 
was not the only adviser who had warned him that his efforts 
to keep down Europe by military force, and to refuse offers of 
peace, would be attended by the gravest disasters. His lieu- 
tenants had urged him in 1812 not to advance on Moscow; 
they had entreated him in 1813 not to stand on the Elbe, and 
to attempt to hold all Germany in his grasp; in 1814 Soult 
had plainly told him that the defence of France should be his 
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only object; he had been advised by Caulaincourt to accept 
the terms offered to Austria long before Leipzig. How was it 
then that the greatest of captains, and certainly the ablest 
sovereign of his time, did not see what was seen by very 
inferior men; overleaped himself in his vaulting ambition ; 
ran into wild excesses in war and in peace; and exhibited, in 
this phase of his career, the perversion of genius, which is akin 
to foolishness? The answer to the question is, in part, to be 
found in a consideration of Napoleon’s natural character ; over- 
confidence and arrogance were his distinctive faults ; and these 
are perilous qualities in generals and statesmen. But it is 
chiefly to be sought in surveying the circumstances of his 
life: he had been invincible for many years; he had over- 
run and subdued the Continent; he had founded an empire 
that seemed of adamant; and the lord of three-fourths of 
Europe, in the pride of his power, scoffed at the menaces of 
adverse fortune, would not believe that he could not regain a 
supremacy that had been finally lost, and trusted, to the latest 
moment, to the magic of a sword, which had been a talisman 
of victories beyond all example. It was thus that Napoleon 
fought for his whole empire to the last; that he rejected the 
overtures made by the allies: and that he risked everything 
on the hazards of war; and thus, too, it was that, in this 
desperate contest, he committed a series of grave mistakes; 
knew not how to proportion means to ends; showed a 
want of wisdom, and of simple prudence, which ordinary per- 
sons could not understand. Yet the spectacle which this ex- 
traordinary man presented, in his gigantic fall, was not that of 
mere blind recklessness, rushing inconsiderately to a certain 
fate; it was that of genius, grand even in its aberrations, 
contending against irresistible force, and keeping the issue 
long doubtful; and it must be observed that, even to the last, it 
required but little to incline the scales of fortune, so immense 
was Napoleon’s superiority in war. Macdonald does not give 
due weight to these facts ; and this part of his book, therefore, 
is not just. 

We have reached the most honourable passage in the Mar- 
shal’s career. The Emperor, and his still large army, had 
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attained Fontainbleau, after the fate of Paris, and his purpose 
was to attack the allies in the rear, distributed carelessly 
around the capital, an operation which, he has declared, must 
have been successful. His lieutenants, however, were sick of 
the war ; they had taken it into their heads that Napoleon in- 
tended to fight a pitched battle in the very streets of Paris, 
and they resolved to oppose an attempt of the kind. They 
made Macdonald their spokesman, and he transcribes part of 
his account of this eventful interview. M. Thiers has, in some 
measure, toned down the language; but the text of this work 
was, we believe, before him :—‘“ The troops say that you are 
summoning them to march on the capital, they share our re- 
grets, and I am here to tell you in their name that they will 
not expose it to the fate of Moscow. . . . Our resolution 
has been formed, and whatever you may do, we are determined 
to have done with the present state of things; as for myself, I 
declare that my sword shall never be drawn against French- 
men, or stained with French blood.”’ 

Macdonald then handed Napoleon a letter from Bermonville 
—we have met him before—he was a member of the new 
Parisian Government—and this repeated the previous state- 
ment, that the allies would not treat with the Emperor. 
Napoleon at once consented to abdicate; but it will be ob- 
served he still thought he could defeat the allies; and those 
who describe him as a mere heartless tyrant, should bear in 
mind that he made no stipulation for himself, and thought only 
of the Empress and his infant son. 

‘“ Well, gentlemen,” he said, “since it is so I will abdicate. 
My wish was to secure the welfare of France. I have failed ; 
events have turned against me. I do not intend to increase 
our misfortunes; but if I abdicate, what will you do? Do 
you wish to have the King of Rome as my successor, and the 
Empress as Regent?” We unanimously agreed. “We must,” 
he added, “treat-for an armistice, and I shall send commis- 
sioners to Paris. I select for this important mission Marshals 
the Prince of the Moskwa, the Duke of Ragusa, and the Duke 
of Vicenza . . .” The Emperor, after the act of abdication 
had been drawn up, threw himself upon a sofa, and exclaimed, 

xx 7 
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with a careless air, “ Bah, gentlemen, leave all this alone, let 
us march to-morrow, and we shall defeat them!” He had re- 
marked, “I will prepare instructions for the Commissioners, 
but I prohibit them from making personal conditions for 
myself.”’ 

Ney, Marmont, and Caulaincourt had, we have seen, been 
selected by Napoleon to treat for his cause; but Marmont 
was replaced by Macdonald at the last moment. The three 
plenipotentiaries had now reached Paris, and had an interview 
with the Czar Alexander, the arbiter of the situation for the 
time. The conversation was friendly and long, and Macdonald 
and Caulaincourt strongly urged the claims of Marie Louise 
and of the King of Rome, and denounced the Bourbons, the 
Senate, Talleyrand and his crew. It is not probable that they 
could have succeeded, for the restoration of Louis XVIII. had 
been almost arranged ; but they terrified the provisional go- 
vernment :—* We went to the house of Marshal Ney. We were 
told that our arrival had caused the greatest alarm among the 
partizans of the new order of things, more than 2000 white 
cockades had been taken out of peoples hats; the Senate was 
in a state of consternation. 

The defection, however, of the corps of Marmont at this 
crisis, decided the question, and made the efforts of the envoys 
hopeless. Macdonald endeavours to palliate Marmont’s con- 
duct ; but his was a repentance like that of Judas; and he in- 
famously betrayed a too generous master. The Czar an- 
nounced the decision of the allies :—* He spoke at once on the 
subject of our conference, and said that our request had been 
answered in the negative. Thus was extinguished the last 
and feeble ray of hope which our first interview had pro- 
duced, namely, that a Regency would be established after the 
abdication of Napoleon in favour of his son.’ 

The plenipotentiaries next fought for Napoleon’s interests, 
and, as is well known, Elba was assigned to him. The lan- 
guage of the Czar was noble and generous :—Napoleon has 
been unfortunate ; from this day forward I am once more his 
friend ; all has been forgotten. He shall have the island of 
Elba, or some other spot to rule over; he is to retain the title 
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by which he has been generally known; his family will have 
pensions, and will retain their property. Tell him, gentlemen, 
that if he will not accept this sovereignty, and cannot find an 
asylum elsewhere, he may come to my dominions ; he will be 
received as a sovereign; he may take the word of Alex- 
ander.” ’ 

Macdonald, Ney, and Caulaincourt returned to Fontainbleau 
and were thanked by Napoleon for their services. The abdi- 
cation was signed, and Elba accepted; and Macdonald con- 
fesses that the allies felt an immense sense of relief when all 
was over. Napoleon’s military power was, in truth, still for- 
midable; and if the Marshals had resolved to fall away from 
him, the great mass of the army was devoted to his cause :— 
‘Napoleon had the great majority of the inhabitants of the 
capital in his favour, and the whole of the National Guard ; 
the allies by no means felt themselves secure. The armies, 
still numerous, which had evacuated Spain, the frontiers of 
Italy and Piedmont could unite with ours; the garrisons on 
the Rhine and the Meuse could form a large body of troops, 
and could support the risings, which, though at first partial, 
might become national; the energy of Napoleon, though 
weakened by multiplied reverses, might awaken and power- 
fully stir France.’ 

Macdonald and Caulaincourt had loyally served the Emperor 
in these negotiations, from first to last. But Ney had begun 
to play a double part; the ‘bravest of the brave’ was really a 
weak man; and while still acting as his master’s envoy, had 
made his peace with the Provisional Government :—‘ We were. 
at dinner with Marshal Ney, when one of his aid-de-camps 
came into the room, and, with a radiant face, said “ your letter 
has been received by the Emperor of Russia in the best spirit.” 
He pointed to an order on his neck, given to him by that 
sovereign: “ there is the proof.” He added that M. de Talley- 
rand, the President of the Provisional Government, thanked 
the Marshal for the important counsel he had given.’ 

Napoleon was deeply touched by the noble conduct of Mac- 
donald at this most trying crisis. The one of the Marshals, 
who owed him least, and had never been anything like a 
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friend, had defended his cause with the most loyal energy, 
while favourites and satellites had forsaken him and fled. We 
can only quote a part of Macdonald’s description of his well- 
known parting with the fallen Conqueror; the Marshal, it will 
be seen, seems to have been not aware that Napoleon had 
taken poison a few hours before :— 

‘The Emperor, shaking off his sad thoughts, sat up with a 
less preoccupied look; but his complexion had not changed, 
his countenance was dark with melancholy. “TI feel a little 
better,” he said, and then added: “ Duke of Tarentum, I am 
deeply moved and most grateful for your conduct and de- 
votedness. I did not know you well; I had been put on my 
guard against you; I have done much for and enriched many 
others, but they have abandoned and deserted me, and you, 
who owed me nothing, have remained faithful! I appreciate 
your loyalty when it is too late; and I sincerely regret that 
my present situation does not permit me to recognise it, and 
that I can only thank you by words. I know that your sense 
of honour and disinterestedness have left you without a for- 
tune. I am aware, too, that you nobly refused in 1809 to 
accept a donation from the Estates of Gratz, in token of their 
gratitude for the strict discipline and good order you main- 
tained among my troops, and for your perfect equity in doing 
justice to all. I have been rich and powerful, I am now poor.” 
“T flatter myself,” I answered, “ that your Majesty esteems me 
sufficiently to believe that I would not accept a recompense 
from you in your present position; my conduct—and you 
value it too highly—was wholly disinterested.” “This I 
know,” he said, clasping my hand; “but you may, without 
hurt to your delicacy of mind, accept another kind of gift—I 
mean, the sabre of Mourad Bey, worn by myself at the Battle 
of Mount Thabor; keep it in remembrance of me and of my 
friendship.” He had it sent for, and offered it to me; I[ 
thought I might take a present of the kind; I thanked him 
warmly ; we fell into each other’s arms and cordially embraced.’ 

With a characteristic sense of honour, Macdonald refused to 
declare for the Bourbons, until the treaty of abdication had 
been ratified. He stood alone with Caulaincourt in taking 
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this part :—‘ M. de Talleyrand came forward and said, “ Now 
that all is finished, we ask you, gentlemen, to express your 
adhesion to the new order of things.” Marshal Ney hastened 
to say he had done so. “I do not address myself to you, but 
to the Dukes of Tarentum and Vicenza.” I simply replied 
that I refused, and Caulaincourt said the same.’ 

The same fearless and chivalrous spirit distinguished the 
later parts of Macdonald’s career. He had kept aloof from the 
Bourbons, as became his position, but he remained true to 
them: through all the changes of fortune. He was made a 
Peer of France by Louis XVIII., and received one of the great 
provincial governments, bestowed on the Marshals as props of 
the throne. But he perceived and resented the faults of the 
Bourbons; and he has dwelt, in these pages, at some length 
on the follies of the returned é¢migrés, on the violence of the 
extreme Royalist faction, and the infatuated policy which com- 
bined all the interests of the Revolution against the Monarchy. 
Especially mischievous were the progresses of the Royal 
Princes, made in the hope of winning popular favour, but 
only arousing anger and bad blood, owing to a series of extra- 
vagant errors; and he boldly expressed his views on the sub- 
ject :—‘ The Princes were surrounded by their partisans alone ; 
they only saw the men of the old regime; they had nothing 
but words of feigned politeness for the authorities, which, for . 
want of proper appointments, had not been changed. Their 
Royal Highnesses saw and learned nothing, for they looked 
through the eyes of men full of the passions of the past. The 
result was mistrust and discontent more strongly excited.’ 

After the extraordinary return of Napoleon from Elba, 
Macdonald was placed in command at Lyons, and did his best 
to resist the Imperial exile. He had resolved to lead in person 
a few daring men, and to fire on the little band which attended 
the Emperor. He insists—we believe he was wholly mistaken— 
that the enterprise might have succeeded:—* It is a proof that 
my calculations were not irrational, that when I was at Bourges, 
after the army had submitted, the Grenadiers of the Island of 
Elba, soldiers, officers, nay the commandant himself, were all, 
being asked one after the other, unanimous in declaring that 
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they were enchanted at returning to France, but that had they 
met the least resistance, the least obstacle, nay, had a shot 
been fired, they would have thrown down their arms and 
asked for mercy!’ 

Authority, however, slipped from the Marshal’s hands, and 
he was obliged to fly from Lyons in the universal revolt of 
the soldiery gathering around their unforgotten chief. On his 
return to Paris, he found the King still hopeful, owing to the 
pledges of Ney ; and the unfortunate Marshal, it appears cer- 
tain, uttered the celebrated words which were laid to his 
charge :—‘I have great confidence in Marshal Ney,’ said the 
King; ‘he has promised to arrest him, and to bring him in an 
iron cage.’ 

Macdonald entreated the King not to go to La Vendée, 
when the triumph of Napoleon had become certain; and 
urged Louis XVIII. to remain in France. He bade the 
monarch farewell on the frontier, for he did not choose to bear 
the odious name of émigré ; his language was characteristic :— 
‘I have loyally done all that in me lay to support the authority 
of your Majesty, and to keep your Majesty in your dominions ; 
you choose to leave them ; I will conduct you in safety to the 
frontier, but I will not go further.’ 

The Marshal remained quiescent during the Hundred Days, 
and turned a deaf ear to Napoleon’s overtures conveyed in 
flattering terms by Davoust :—‘ He said that he had been sent, 
on the part of the Emperor, to repeat the expression of his 
gratitude on account of my conduct in the last agony of the 
Empire, that he wished to thank me in person, and that he 
proposed a public or private interview, at my choice. I at 
once replied, that I had been true to his cause and his person 
to the last moment, that I had other engagements which I 
would fulfil with the same loyalty, and that Napoleon doubt- 
less esteemed me enough not to flatter himself that he could 
lead me astray by allurements of wealth to this, a high office. 
I had formed a decided resolve which nothing could shake, 
and that it was useless to persist any further.’ 

Macdonald evidently was indignant with Ney, whose con- 
duct had shocked Napoleon himself :—‘ Our carriages were 
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facing each other, when a voice from his desired it to ‘stop. 
‘‘ Go to Paris,” he said ; “ you will be well received ; the Em- 
peror will give you a friendly welcome.” “1 shall dispense 
with his politeness,” was my answer; “I will not see him, and I 
will not join his party.”’ 

The Marshal took no part in the Royalist movement which 
agitated Paris after Waterloo, The highest honours were 
properly bestowed on him at the second restoration of Louis 
XVIII. ; he was made Chancellor of the Legion of Honour; 
had the refusal of the Ministry of War; and was given the 
command of the still powerful army which had retreated 
behind the Loire. This was a delicate and most difficult trust : 
the soldiery were exasperated at their late defeat, and at what 
they rightly deemed the vile treason of Fouché; and the higher 
ranks swarmed with partisans of Napoleon, fearing for their 
lives, and detesting the Bourbons. Macdonald admirably ful- 
filled his mission, won the hearts of the troops, and restored 
discipline, and saved many officers from proscription and 
death. He tells us how he baffled the emissaries who had 
been sent by the Junta in Paris, to arrest and immolate 
some of the bravest men in France :—‘ At the close of the day 
Body Guards in disguise presented themselves to me. They 
had been furnished by the commandants of the gendarmerie 
with directions to obey the orders of these gentlemen, and to 
arrest the persons named in the ordinances. . . . I did 
not know how to find out those who had been threatened in 
order to give them warning. The Prince of Eckmihl had just 
left me. . . . I called on him at once, and told him of 
what was on foot. “At once,” I said, “ give notice to every 
individual contained in these lists; send messengers to the 
cantonments ; they will have eight or nine hours to escape.” 
I do not know how it was accomplished, but they all got off 
well, even General Laborde, who had the gout.’ 

Unfortunate Ney might, it seems, have escaped; jealousy 
had been one of his motives for abandoning the King; and 
jealousy, perhaps, led to his cruel fate. In truth, he had not 
been himself since he had betrayed the Bourbons: this had 
been evident at Quatre Bras and Waterloo :— 
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‘ Unhappy Marshal Ney might have had this advantage, had 
he at once made use of the passports obtained by his wife from 
the leaders of the allied armies. She begged him on her 
knees not to lose a moment and to set off. He dryly replied, 
“ Madame, you are thinking of getting rid of me!” The un- 
fortunate widow told me herself this characteristic tale.’ 

Macdonald used all his influence, unfortunately in vain, to 
disabuse the Government of the false notion, that a conspiracy 
had been formed to bring Napoleon from Elba, and strove to 
moderate the frenzy of the vindictive Royalists. He freely 
declared his mind to the King:—‘ The conversation turned 
upon the existing position of affairs and on the causes which 
had produced it; reckless charges were made, that all parties, 
especially the army, had entered into a vast plot to overthrow 
the Royal Government and to restore Napoleon. I insisted, on 
the contrary, that the errors of the Ministers—I could speak 
boldly of these for they had been openly confessed in the pro- 
clamation from Cambray—the prodigalities, the iniquities, the 
abuses, the powers that had been wrongly conferred, the viola- 
tion of the charter, the arrogance, the scorn shown by those 
in high places—that all this, in a word, had exasperated the 
army and a part of the nation, and that a serious agitation 
would have been the result, even if Napoleon had not made 
his appearance.’ 

These ‘ Reminiscences’ close at this point, and we shall not 
dwell on Macdonald’s later years. The Marshal died, full of 
honours, in 1840, a few weeks before the remains of Napoleon 
were brought from St. Helena and restored to France. He 
was a most striking figure among the warriors of an extra- 
ordinary time, and it may be truly said of him that, in the 
Land of Bayard, the son of a Jacobite-Scottish gentleman was 
one of the very few soldiers who deserved the proud title 
‘sans peur et sans reproche’ in his Revolutionary and troubled 
day. 

WILLIAM O’CoNnoR Moris. 
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Art. V.—THE RUSSIAN UNIVERSITIES. 


(1) The History of the Imperial University of Moscow, by S. 
Shevirev, Moscow, 1855. (Russian). 

(2) The Imperial University of St. Petersburg, by V. V. 
Gregoreev. St. Petersburg, 1870. (Russian). 

(3) History of the Imperial University of St. Vladimir. Edited 
by Professor M. F. Vladimirsky-Boudenov. Kiev, 1884. 
(Russian). 

(4) General Statutes of the Imperial Russian Universities. 
Charkov, 1884. (Russian). 


(5) Calendar for Students, Edited by Toubyansky. St. Peters- 
burg, 1890. (Russian). 


(6) Reports of the Imperial Universities of St. Petersburg, Mos- 
cow, and Kiev, for 1889, 1890, 1891. (Russian). 

(7) Die Reform der Russischen Universitdten nach dem Gesetz 
von 23rd August, 1884. (Anon.) Leipzig, 1886. 


N reviewing the history of the Russian Universities during 
the last century and a half, it is impossible not to. be 
struck with the progress learning has made in Russia in spite 
of the serious hindrances which have been cast in its way by: 
the Tzars and Russian governnent. The constant changes 
also to which the universities have from time to time been 
subjected, have materially interfered with their expansion. 
Russia one hundred and fifty years ago emerged from a state 
of comparative barbarism. Under Peter the Great the educa- 
tion of the empire was in the hands of officials. Most of the 
learned men were foreigners imported by the Emperor, or men 
of foreign extraction whose ancestors had travelled eastward in 
search of adventure and had ultimately settled down in Russia. 
The nobles despised literature and had few thoughts beyond 
their personal enjoyment. Von Vizin, the Russian satirist of 
the 18th century, draws a vivid picture of the society of his 
day in the ‘Nedorosl’ or ‘Fop.’ In that play he satirises his 
fellow countrymen for their indifference towards learning. 
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There was at that time no educated class, and no desire for 
education was exhibited among the more powerful section. 
Among the peasantry reading and writing were almost un- 
known. 

Russia was then to a great extent in a state of lawlessness. 
In the large towns bands of robbers often paraded the streets, 
with whom the police were unable to cope. Soldiers were 
not infrequently called out against them, and pitched battles 
were sometimes fought. Little attention could be paid to the 
fine arts. It is therefore a matter of surprise that the small 
band of scholars who lived about the Court were able to stir 
up their imperial patrons to see the necessity for disseminating 
learning more widely. 

Peter the Great was the first to make any real efforts to im- 
prove this state of things. He was, however, unfortunately 
too anxious to make Russia the greatest military power of the 
world, and although he founded many schools, their usefulness 
was marred by the fact that their main object was to fit the 
youth of the higher classes to become better soldiers and 
sailors. 

It would be tedious to recount the history of the foundation 
of the several universities in Russia, and the motives which led 
to their establishment. The intentions of the emperors were 
narrow and confined. This is shown by many addresses 
which were delivered by themselves or their representatives. 
Great monarchs such as Elizabeth and Nicholas designed the 
university mainly as a nursery for officials of the state. 
Nicholas in a speech to the students of Kiev is reported to 
have said, ‘It is not enough to study well; science alone leads 
to no good results. I require faithful sons to stand beside my 
throne, a devotion which knows no limit, a submission which 
does not reason, and an absolute obedience.’ (Tikhomorov, 
‘La Russie politique et sociale,’ etc.) 

Count Schouvalov in the reign of the former, almost one 
hundred years before, had a better comprehension of the func- 
tions of a university ; but still when addressing the assembled 
students he points to the doings of Peter the Great as if he 
were inciting a body of warriors to victory. But the acts more 
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than the speeches bear witness to the ideas which the emperors 
entertained. The governor-generals of the provinces periodi- 
cally held reviews of the students, and military exercises were 
gone through. The detailed inspection was made by a colonel 
of regular troops. Sometimes the students had to parade at 
the house of the governor. The objects of these parades were 
twofold; first, to inspect the outward appearance and bearing 
of the alumni and see who had uniforms, as attempts were 
frequently made to avoid wearing the hated dress; and 
secondly, to acquaint the students with the faces of their 
superiors, so that there should be no excuse for not giving the 
proper salute. The inspector gave notice of the review, 
warning the student that he was ‘to be shaven, washed, and 
correctly dressed.’ The governor-general appeared with his 
suite, military and civil, ‘to keep up the spirit of military dis- 
cipline and to quicken the dormant feeling of submission.’ 

It is natural, therefore, that the Russian universities should 
still bear upon them the characteristic marks of their origin. 
The student has, theoretically, liberty to choose any profession, 
but he is often practically debarred from doing so. A friend, 
a Russian official, lately wrote to me as follows: ‘ The intelli- 
gent Russian does not wish to be an official, but he cannot 
help himself. If he becomes a village doctor or schoolmaster, 
nay even if he is friendly with the lower classes, he is immedi- 
ately suspected, and put into gaol as a revolutionist. Nothing 
can be more painful than being a Russian; one never feels 
secure. Only that man is safe who has killed his conscience 
and reconciled himself to everything that is mean and low.’ 

There are eight Universities in the Russian Empire, exclu- 
sive of Dorpat and Helsingfors—the Universities respectively 
of the Baltic Provinces and Finland. Dorpat is passing 
through a crisis of change, and has always been more German 
than Russian. Out of 1,632 students in 1888-89, 1,179 were 
Protestants, and mostly of German descent, 250 Jews, and 95 
Orthodox Russians. The other Universities of Russia are 
Moscow (founded 1755), Kazan (1804), Charkov (1804), St. 
Petersburg (1819), Kiev (1834), Odessa (1864), Warsaw (1869), 
and Tomsk (1889)in Siberia. All of them are endowed by the 
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State, and have to a great extent been organised after the 
German system. 

Russia is divided into educational districts, in each of which 
there is a university. The Government appoint a Curator over 
each district, who directs all matters concerning public instruc- 
tion. This official is generally a man of ability, and he acts as an 
intermediary between the Government and the higher schcols. 
His duty is to see that all regulations are properly obeyed and 
enforced, as he is responsible for the discipline and order of the 
district. At the head of the University itself stands the Rector, 
who was formerly elected yearly, but now holds the position 
for four years, being eligible for re-appointment for a second 
term of office. The appointment of the Rector is in the hands 
of the Minister of Public Instruction. The Rector is assisted 
in the government of the University by a Board composed of 
the deans of the four faculties, an inspector, of whom we shall 
speak afterwards, and an official appointed to look after the 
domestic economy. This Board had formerly extensive 
powers. ‘To it was entrusted the opening of new schools, and 
its members constituted the University court. But these 
powers no longer belong to it. The Rector exercises 
considerable authority. All applications for admission to the 
University, for permission to migrate to another University, 
and for remission of fees, must pass through his hands. 

It is no uncommon occurrence to see thirty to fifty students 
waiting for an audience at his door at the appointed hour to 
ask for one or other of these privileges. He has also to dis- 
charge the duties naturally incumbent on the Rectorship. In 
extreme cases he has the right to ‘take any measures he may 
deem expedient for the maintenance of order in the University,’ 
even if they exceed his ordinary powers, but he must immedi- 
ately give notice to the Curator, the Council, and the Minister 
of Public Instruction, together with his reasons for acting on 
his own responsibility. 

The Council of the University consists of the professors, 
under the presidency of the Rector. Upon it devolves the 
right of selecting names to be submitted to the Curator and 
Minister of Public Instruction for appointment to vacant posts 
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of ‘readers,’ professors, as well as candidates for honorary 
degrees. The Minister is, however, not compelled to accept 
any of the candidates named, but may use his own discretion. 
All scientific societies in connection with the University come 
under the control of the Council. The members of these 
societies are very numerous, and exhibit great life and energy. 
The Government subsidizes them in Moscow, where they count 
over 600 members, with five thousand roubles a year. 

The faculties were originally only three, but are now four, 
namely, Law, Medicine, Philosophy, Physics and Mathe- 
matics. The University of St. Petersburg has a faculty of 
Eastern languages, but none of medicine. Each faculty is 
composed of the Dean as president, and the professors of that 
faculty. The Dean is nominated by the Curator, but the 
nomination must be confirmed by the Minister of Public 
Instruction. The business of the faculty is to arrange all 
matters connected with examinations, prizes, and medals. 
Each faculty also draws out a list of students deserving exhibi- 
tions, which has afterwards to be submitted to the supreme 
Board of the University, and, if approved of, is sent on to the 
Curator for confirmation. 

It was not easy in the reigns of Peter, Elizabeth, and 
Catherine II., when universities were new institutions, to find 
men qualified to occupy the professorial chairs. Very few 
Russians took any interest in education, and it was impossible 
during these reigns to get native scholars to fill the posts. 
Had it not been for the foreign blood which the Tzars 
attracted, no headway could have been made against the pre- 
vailing ignorance. Catherine II. was fortunate enough to 
induce Grimm to reside at her court. The difficulty of pro- 
curing suitable professors repeatedly presented itself, notwith- 
standing all the efforts of the Imperial house. Schools for 
training teachers were started, and young men were sent to 
the gymnasia and universities of France and Germany. To 
encourage the student further, a certain number received 
the title and emolument of ‘extraordinary professor’ while 
resident at the foreign universities, and in addition a promise 
was made to them that they would be appointed ‘ordinary 
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professors’ on their return home. This practice of sending 
students to foreign countries forms one of the great encourage- 
ments given to scholars. Almost every year the Government 
or the University send a few men to carry on their researches 
in various countries, and facilities, such as free passports, are 
accorded to them. 

The salaries attached to the extraordinary professorships, 
referred to above, ranged at that time from 200 to 400 roubles. 
The ordinary professor also enjoyed many privileges, some of 
which still belong to that position. He was permitted to leave 
and enter the empire when he liked without hindrance, and 
could bring back into Russia three thousand roubles worth of 
goods free of duty. When the censorship of books was estab- 
lished, it was provided that books should be delivered to pro- 
fessors without passing through the custom’s office. Yet, in 
spite of all these measures, the demand for teachers exceeded 
the supply for upwards of seventy years. 

Scholars, however, were invited from abroad, especially from 
Germany and Austria. This plan was accompanied by a 
serious drawback. The majority of the Germans, who came 
at the invitation of the Russian Government, were not conver- 
sant with the Russian language, and their lectures were there- 
fore delivered in German, or Latin, to students often ignorant 
of both one and the other. To make matters worse, other 
complications occurred as soon as the nineteenth century 
dawned. A reaction set in against all such foreign elements. 
The jealousy which the Slav had always felt towards the 
Teuton now came to the surface, and many of the foreign pro- 
fessors were compelled to vacate their chairs. Men were 
nominated in their room who had little or no experience, and 
had often not completed their own studies) When Arakcheev 
was in power, the University of St. Petersburg possessed only 
one professor who was even slightly known to the outside 
world ; hardly half-a-dozen were specialists. With respect to 
the others, says a contemporary, they not only knew nothing, 
but they were so indolent that they sought to conceal the 
sources of information from the pupils. As late as 1832, there 
were only five or six professors in the University of St. Peters- 
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burg who had made any progress in science, and some of 
these were foreigners, who read their lectures in Latin. 

The Russian Government, which always jealously watches 
the rising generation, has very frequently suspected the 
teaching given in the Universities not to be in harmony with - 
the religion of the State, and has traced student disturbances 
to its influence: it has at times accused the professors of 
instilling into the minds of their pupils a spirit of defiance and 
disobedience. Many of the former have consequently been 
expelled, and others have been prosecuted before the tribunes. 
Drenteln, Governor-General of Kiev in 1884, openly censured 
the professors of Kiev, and laid the responsibility of the dis- 
turbances on their shoulders. ‘The University,’ he said, ‘is 
chargeable with the crimes committed in Russia, and the root 
of the evil lies in the fact that the professors aim at popularity.’ 
But we cannot discuss in this article the history and causes of 
these riots. 

To make matters more difficult, books, such as Grotius, New- 
ton, Buffon, and Comte, have been wholly excluded from the 
curriculum, and only expurgated editions of certain works 
were and are permitted to be used. 

Arbitrary acts of Russian ministers occur on almost every 
page of the histories of the Universities; and if science and 
literature have progressed in spite of such interference, this 
has been owing to the efforts of the Russian student himself. 

At the present day the Russian Universities are well sup- 
plied with able men, who love science for its own sake. They 
have now five distinct classes of teachers, viz., the emeritus 
professor, the ordinary or full professor, the extraordinary pro- 
fessor, the docent, and the lector or reader. To qualify for a 
chair, the candidate must have the degree of Doctor, and must 
have lectured not less than three years in the capacity of 
docent, but the Minister of Instruction has power to curtail 
this period. 

A professor keeps his appointment for a term of twenty-five 
years, after which he may be re-appointed fér another five 
years, at the discretion of the Curator and Minister of Instruc- 
tion. After thirty years’ service, he must retire from the 
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regular staff, but may, if he wishes, still retain the title of pro- 
fessor, with a seat on the Council, and may deliver lectures. 
He is, however, then called ‘ Emeritus professor,’ and, as such, 
may continue for one or two additional periods of five years, 
’ always, of course, if the Minister of Public Instruction approves. 
The latter allows him 1200 roubles a year extra to his pension 
as ‘ Emeritus professor.’ 

The docents are the source from which professors are chosen. 
The five chief Universities possess about 350 ordinary and 
extraordinary professors, 210 docents, with some 20 lectors. 
Moscow has 95 docents. Teachers in the higher schools may 
also be docents in the University. Thus one of the most 
popular docents in Kiev is a master in one of the higher 
schools. When I attended lectures in the University of Kiev, 
the lecture-hall of this docent was crowded with over 200 
students. The rivalry between professor and docent in Russia, 
as in Germany, is generally wholesome; it keeps the former 
from relaxing his exertions, while it stimulates the latter to 
greater exertions. The student who wishes to become a 
docent must obtain leave from the Faculty, and then, through 
the Rector, permission from the Curator. 

The incomes of Russian professors vary very much. The 
ordinary and extraordinary professors are paid three thousand 
and two thousand roubles respectively, and fees in addition. 
The Rector receives 1500 roubles extra as Rector, and the 
Dean of each Faculty 600. The honorarium of a docent varies 
still more, being mainly dependent on the bounty of the 
Minister of Public Instruction, and on the recommendation of 
the Curator and Council. 

The institution of Examination Boards similar to those in 
Germany was one of the chief improvements recently intro- 
duced. The members are nominated every year by the 
Minister. The examinations of these Boards are a guarantee to 
Government that the student on leaving the University has 
attained to the standard required for entrance into the Civil 
Service. No student is admitted to the examination who has 
not kept ten half-yearly terms in medicine, and eight in any 
of the other faculties, Each faculty prescribes set examina- 
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tions for degrees, prizes, etc. In order to show the course of 
studies pursued in the Russian Universities, it may be well to 
describe, as a sample, what is done in Moscow. 

In the school of ancient philosophy, Professor Grota, in 
1890, took as his subject Plato’s dialogues and the Platonic 
philosophy ; three to four chapters of the former were gone 
through at each lecture. Docent Lopatina lectured on Kant. 
Ancient art was treated by Professor Tsvetaev, who illus- 
trated his subject with plaster models of Greek art borrowed 
from the museum. In connection with this, Pliny’s Naturalis 
Historia was read; the students being expected to study Brunn, 
History of Greek Art, Overbeck, History of Greek Sculpture, 
and Baumeister’s Monuments of Classical Antiquities. Four 
other professors and six docents also lectured on various other 
branches of classical literature. One of the latter devoted 
himself especially to the intricacies of Greek and Latin style. 
Cicero, De Finibus, and Thucydides, book ii., were the basis of 
his lectures. Professor Miller lectured one hour a week in 
Sanskrit, using Boller’s grammar. 

In the department of Russian literature the well-known 
Professor Sokolov read twice a week on the Russian monu- 
ments of the eighteenth century. Old Slavonic has also many 
devotees, All over Russia and the Danubian provinces stones 
with inscriptions are continually being found, and much valu- 
able information is gradually coming to light. In Kiev, Pro- 
fessor Vladimorov had a class of ten in 1890, and discoursed 
on ancient South Russian monuments of the eleventh, twelfth, 
and thirteenth centuries.* 

In general literature many interesting authors were treated, 
among whom were Schiller, Beaumarchais, and Byron. Each 
foreign language has its lector, generally a foreigner. 

In the mathematical and physical faculty, three professors 
and two docents were engaged in lecturing on pure mathe- 
matics; two professors and two docents on mechanics and its 
branches; while about twenty-five of both classes of teachers 
lectured on astronomy, physics, chemistry, mineralogy, geology 





* In Bukarest, Professor Tocilescu is engaged on the same study. 
XX, 8 
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and paleontology, botany, zoology, physiology, agriculture 
and anthropology. 

In the other Universities the same subdivisions exist. 

In the school of law Gaius and Justinian were expounded, 
due consideration being also given to other departments of 
law. The lecturer on police law took a survey of the institu- 
tions for public safety and comfort. 

Students of medicine attend lectures from nine in the morn- 
ing till eight in the evening, listening to men of world-wide 
reputations. 

Oriental learning has been concentrated by Russia in the 
University of St. Petersburg, where an Oriental faculty was 
established in 1854, with professorial chairs, for the following 
languages—Arabic, Persian, Turkish and Tatar dialects, Mon- 
gol and Kalmuck, Chinese, Hebrew, Armenian, Grusinian, 
Manchu, Pushtu, Tibetan, Sanskrit. The professoriate has not 
only been composed of Russian and German scholars, but also 
of native Orientals of high literary reputation. Kasembeg was 
the first professor of Persian. In his place the University has 
now Prof. Chernaev. Wassiljev occupies the Chair of Chinese 
as Emeritus Professor, having held it from the beginning. 
Dorn was the first lecturer on the Afghan languages, and Prof. 
Chwolson (now Emeritus Professor) devotes himself to 
Hebrew, Chaldee, and Syriac. All these names are well known 
to Orientalists in this country, as are also Beresin, Smirnov, 
and others. To give the student conversational practice in the 
language, native Arabs, Tartars, Chinese, etc., assist the pro- 
fessor, and sometimes receive a small salary. 

It is interesting to note that Wassiljeff, when a young man, 
was sent to China by the University of Kazan to perfect him- 
self in Chinese and Oriental studies. 

The career of Prof. Chwolson is an example of perseverance 
and determination. He was born in 1822, the son of a poor 
Jew. At eighteen he was unacquainted with any language 
save his own, and only at that age did he begin to learn 
French, German, and Russian. Such was his diligence that in 
three years he was able to read with ease in any of these 
languages. Young Chwolson then proceeded to Breslau in 
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order to gain admission into the University, but he found that 
his want of classical knowledge debarred him from being 
admitted to the rights of astudent. In 1844, however, he had 
overcome this obstacle and entered the University. Six years 
later he obtained the degree of Doctor of Philosophy from the 
University of Leipzig. His thesis on that occasion was on the 
‘Ssabeans and Ssabismus,’ on which subject, in 1856, he pub- 
lished his monumental work, exhibiting great acquaintance 
with Arabic literature. In 1855 he joined the Greek Church, 
and was made Professor of Hebrew in the University of St. 
Petersburg, and afterwards Professor of Hebrew and Biblical 
Archeology in the Theological College in the same city. 
Prof. Chwolson’s last important work is Corpus inscriptionum 
Hebraicarum, St. Petersburg, 1882. 

Similar biographical notices are given in the History of St. 
Petersburg, but I have cited the above, having the pleasure of 
a personal acquaintance with Prof. Chwolson. 

Besides these lectures, the professors occasionally give pub- 
lic prelections. But what still further testifies to the activity 
of the Russian professors is the list of works published by them. 

In the Universities of the Continent the scholar does not 
publish so much with a view to gain as to advance science. 
The study of Brotwissenschaft is not so universal as in Great 
Britain. The common question asked concerning a German 
‘Gelehrter’ is,‘ Was hat er geschrieben?’ By this test the 
university man is tried. 

In Moscow, during 1890, one hundred and thirty professors, 
out of a staff of one hundred and eighty-five, all told, published 
books or wrote articles. 

The institution of the censorship of books has had a deter- 
ring influence on the Russian scholar. Catherine II., by an 
ukase in 1796, brought it into being ‘to put an end to various 
inconveniences caused by the unrestrained printing of books,’ 
and two scholars were named censors with salaries of 1000 
roubles a year. The censorship was associated with thé Uni- 
versities down to 1835, when the connection was severed. 
The severity and stupidity of the censorship is too well 
known to require demonstration. Ministers of Public Instruc- 
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tion who find fault with Rectors for permitting articles on 
Russian mediseval history and folk-lore to appear in University 
publications are not worthy of their positions. 

A little more liberty exists at present; whatever issues from 
the University press, in the name and with the approval of the 
University, need not be submitted to the censor. Of course 
these works undergo a scrutiny at the hands of the Rector and 
Council. The University has the right to publish any periodi- 
cals of a scientific character, to have a press of its own, and to 
receive any book from foreign countries without hindrance. 

The Universities have no theological faculties (Dorpat 
excepted). ‘To take its place there are Theological Seminaries 
in St. Petersburg, Moscow, Kiev, and Kazan. Each University 
has, however, a Professor of Scripture, a priest of the Orthodox 
Church, who has charge of the religious instruction of the 
student, and gives catechetical lectures. Every student is 
bound to go to the University chapel, and to perform his 
religious duties as a member of the Greek Church. 

There are at present over 9,000 students in the five chief 
Universities. The numbers were :— 


St. Petersburg in 1891,- ~ 2087 
Moscow in 1890, - 3473 
Kiev (St. Vladimir)) - 2088 
Warsaw - -> in 1889, 1151 
Kazan - -) - 785 


In 1760 the University of Moscow had only thirty. The 
idea of a university education was then so novel to 
Russian parents that they did not send their sons in any 
numbers to the Universities, and when they did, they did not 
scruple to keep them from attending lectures, nor hesitate to 
withdraw them before they had finished their course. 
Between 1755-1770, three hundred left the University of 
Moscow, after a few terms, without any valid reason. 

Inducements had to be held out to young men, eighty years 
ago, to get them to enter the university. A number of posts 
in the Civil Service were, therefore, reserved for those who had 
attended the necessary terms, and some were even gazetted 
as Senior Lieutenants. The reverse is now the case; the 
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class-rooms are packed to such a degree as to be injurious to 
health. The author of Contemporary Russia (St. Petersburg, 
1890) reveals an appalling state of things. The number of 
students in Charkov University is so great that the lecture 
halls cannot contain them. The Professor of Physics has 300 
students, and there is only room for 60; the Professor of 
Chemistry has only seats for 70, while there are 270 seeking 
to be admitted. Whether this condition has been materially 
altered since the above book was published I have not been 
able to discover. 

The working year in the university in the 18th century was 
reckoned at one hundred days, but the student was so careless 
that the maximum of attendances was only about from thirty 
to forty days. Stringent measures were taken to put a stop 
to this irregularity. Corporal punishment was then common, 
and was carried to such a pitch in the reign of Catherine that 
Schouvalov proposed to substitute the wearing of the 
peasants’ garb as a means of correction. The students’ dress 
consisted of a dark blue coat with a red collar, a broad cap 
and a sword, which was handed to them on being enrolled as 
members of the corps of students. The same practice of 
carrying swords prevailed in the 18th century in Germany, 
but the custom gradually died out, and has now ceased to 
exist in Russia. Tho majority of the students used to be sup- 
ported by the government, and received one hundred roubles 
a year. Large sums of money have also been bequeathed by 
private individuals to assist them. In most of the large towns 
institutions were built to provide them with board and lodg- 
ing. In Moscow an anonymous benefactor handed over a 
house with 42 rooms to the authorities, and in St. Petersburg 
Polyakov presented a similar building. 

The material position of the student is not an enviable one. 
Poverty and want stare him in the face wherever he goes, 
and his personal appearance leaves much to be desired. In 
1850, when the Russian government wished to limit the 
number entering the university, the most effectual way of 
stopping the influx was by giving notice that only those 
would be received who were able to dress themselves decently 
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and keep up an appearance suitable to their rank. By far the 
larger proportion of students are sons of officers whose pay is 
small and whose life is a continued struggle against want; 
about one third are children of merchants and shopkeepers, 
Out of 4000 in Petersburg and Kiev 90 belong to the peasant 
class. The minimum that a student requires in the year to 
keep himself at the university has been calculated at 375 
roubles, or nearly £60. Imagination can hardly picture the 
condition in which the student lives: sometimes without fire 
or light. Three or four of them often occupy the same room, 
and each pays one and a half roubles (4s. 6d.) a month for his 
‘corner.’ Cases have been known where he had only five 
copecks (24d.) a day to buy food. The purchase of books under 
these circumstances is not to be thought of. Some credit is 
due however to the government for the assistance it has 
afforded. A large percentage of students have always been 
assisted by the State. In 1877, 82 per cent. were in some form 
or other aided by the State. In the accounts of the university 
of Moscow for 1891, the sum of 130,236 roubles, (in round 
numbers, £20,000) is credited in 1890 to stipendia or exhibitions, 
varying from 200 to 600 roubles a year. These were distri- 
buted among 429 students in the first half year, and among 435 
in the second. And again, out of 3334 students, 642 had their 
fees remitted in the first half year, and 690 in the second. In 
Kiev, 600 out of 2,000 were released from payment. Besides 
this 2,000 roubles were distributed in Moscow in sums from 
4 to 50 roubles in cases of great necessity ; and during the 
same year the society for helping poor students paid over 
10,000 roubles in fees, and provided 1,813 men with dinners, 
With these figures before us we cannot say that the material 
welfare of the alumni of the university of Moscow is entirely 
neglected. The same applies to all the universities. Nine- 
teen stipendia were also allotted in Moscow to those who had 
obtained the degree of Candidate and intended to become 
professors. 

The stipendia or exhibitions to which reference has so often 
_ been made are of two kinds, those endowed by government 
and by private individuals. Exhibitions are given to poor 
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students of exemplary conduct after examination, At the end 
of every six months the exhibition must be renewed, but this 
generally takes place provided the inspector lodges no com- 
plaint. The Government, however, demand a quid pro quo 
from all exhibitioners. After leaving the University, they have 
to serve the State for one year and a half for every year that 
they have been in receipt of a stipendium ; liberty being ac- 
corded to choose any branch of the Civil Service, 

While this regulation remains in force, the true aim of a 
University, which is to encourage study for its own sake, must 
remain in the background. Under the present circumstances 
the poor student is doomed to spend hours over official papers, 
wading through some law documents or other, when his 
natural bent would draw him towards other pursuits. The 
good done by these exhibitions is therefore sadly marred by 
the conditions imposed. With three or four years, or perhaps 
more, compulsory official life awaiting him, the student does 
not trouble himself to work hard. The exhibitions which are 
given by private endowment are comparatively few, but they 
entail no service. Entrance into the University takes place 
once a year, in the month of August. Several certificates must 
be produced previous to enrolment; the most important of 
which are, the school certificate vouching that the scholar’s 
conduct and final school examination have been satisfactory ; 
the certificate of birth and baptism, and the police certificate 
of good behaviour. The production of two photographs with 
autographs underneath is also necessary. 

Leave is granted every year to a few persons to attend lec- 
tures as outsiders. Such attendance is of no value in assisting 
a man to a post where University education is a sine qua non. 
The student has to pay 25 roubles into the University ex- 
chequer each half year, and about 23 roubles in fees. No mar- 
ried man may matriculate. The Jews are limited to 5 per 
cent. of the total number of students. 

In 1884, when the University statutes were undergoing re- 
vision, the question of freedom for the professor as to what he 
would teach, and freedom for the student as to what he would 
learn, termed by the Germans ‘ Lehr—and Lehrnfreiheit,’ called 
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forth a great diversity of opinion. The extraordinary amount 
of intellectual force in the German Universities is mainly attri- 
butable to this system which admits of a multiplicity of teach- 
ing and a great variety of views. It creates a healthy com- 
petition between the professors, and makes them pay more 
attention to the choice of their subjects. 

The majority of the Council appointed to revise the Russian 
University statutes were opposed to ‘ Lehrnfreibeit,’ fearing that 
some of the professors were not in earnest, but were more 
likely to seek after popularity than science. However, the 
Emperor decided the point iu favour of the minority. 

As regards ‘Lehrnfreiheit,’ the difficulties in granting it were 
greater. The Russian student was too backward and too un- 
accustomed to work to avail himself of such a licence. The 
result was that it was refused to him. A programme of the 
lectures is hung up in the hall of the University. A compari- 
son of the number of hours that the Russian professors lecture 
shows that they are about the same as in other countries. The 
Russian student has often been condemned for careless attend- 
ance and uproarious conduct during lectures. The former was 
‘ partially due to the ‘lithographed lectures,’ in which the 
student had the lecture cut and dry, and could carry it home 
to read, the necessity for attending being therefore taken 
away. The dearness of books and the poverty of the student 
are accountable for this evil, which in 1882 was a cause of 
much mischief. 

As in the Continental, so in the Russian Universities, the de- 
gree of Bachelor is not conferred, but at the conclusion of 
their course the candidates are practically divided into three 
classes ; those who pass out first are given the title of ‘ Candi- 
date,’ next come the ‘Real Students,’ corresponding to our 
second class, and finally, those who receive certificates. There 
are also physicians equal to the M.B. The higher degrees 
are those of Doctor and Master. 

In St. Petersburg, Moscow and Kiev, the numbers passing 
out in 1889 were :— 


Candidates. Real Student. With Certificates. 
St. Petersburg, 274 124 
Moscow, 220 108 609 (in 1890). 
Kiev, 81 192 
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The number of those who received the higher degrees 
were :— 


Doctor. Master. Physician = to M.B. 
St. Petersburg, 7 8 


Moscow, 11 7 230 
Kiev, 6 1 108 

The last important functionaries to be mentioned are the 
Inspectors, who in some respects have their counterpart in 
the proctors of the English Universities and the curators of the 
German. Owing, however, to the arbitrary manner in which 
authority is exercised in Russia, the students have often been 
roused to protest against their tyranny but, in most cases, with 
little or no success. : 

The first mention of an Inspector appears in 1834, when 
Nicholas appointed Captain Maximov to keep a strict surveil- 
lance over the students, both inside and outside the walls of 
the University of Moscow. Five assistants were to be under 
the Captain’s control, whose sole duty was to watch over the 
students and report their impressions concerning them to the 
authorities. 

The powers of the Inspector fifty years ago -were almost 
unlimited. By his orders the assistants frequently went the 
‘ rounds of the restaurants and other places where students were 
wont to congregate, to take the name of any who were absent 
from lectures, and to drive them to the University. The students 
were absolutely in the power of the Inspector, for without a 
certificate of good behaviour from him they could neither hold 
an exhibition, nor present themselves for the final examination. 
One disparaging word would destroy the fruit of their study. 
The Council of the University of Kiev once inquired of an 
Inspector why a certain ‘ B’ was not allowed to go up for his 
examination. ‘He was sent,’ was the reply, ‘ to the consistory 
to undergo a course of instruction for the purpose of being 
converted back to orthodoxy’! This was in 1845. 

Students were not allowed to absent themselves from their 
lodgings without noting down in a book, which was provided 
for the purpose, where they were going, and they were bound 
to be indoors by ten o’clock. Permission had to be obtained 
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from the Inspector if any student wished to go out of town, 
to a theatre, or public gathering. 

Moscow was divided into sections. The Inspector and his 
assistants were supposed, as far as possible, to make an inspec- 
tion of the students’ rooms. The Inspector had to furnish a 
certificate to the Rector of the behaviour of the students at 
home, in the lecture room, in church, and to make general 
observations on their characters. 

Numerous amusing citations could be given from the histories 
of the Universities how the student suffered ridiculous punish- 
ment for his misdemeanours, For omitting to take off his hat 
to the governor-general, eight days imprisonment; for shouting 
‘bravo’ in a theatre, seven days in gaol, on bread and water. 
Still more absurd is an account of a student who for smoking 
a cigar was expelled from the University of Kiev. This poor 
fellow had gone to Odessa for his Easter holidays, and hap- 
pened to be walking on the boulevard smoking a cigar, when 
some high officials passed by. An Inspector noticed the mis- 
creant, and promptly reported the matter to the Inspector of 
Kiev, who brought the matter before the Council, with the 
above result. 

Inspectors have still the right of making household visita- 
tions. The most innocent gatherings often arouse suspicion 
in these vigilant officers of order. The rules regarding dress 
are still strict; it is imperative on a student to wear his uni- 
form ; if he infringes this rule, he is liable to be arrested. 

In Kiev one inspector and five assistants prowl about the 
corridors and halls of the university watching every one with 
eagle eyes. They fulfil the duties of their office to perfection, 
as I can testify. The first day after having obtained permis- 
sion to attend some lecture, when on my way to the hall I was 
suddenly stopped by an assistant and promptly brought before 
the inspector. A few questions were put by the head of the 
university police department, who was polite and soon satis- 
fied. Orders were given against further molestation, but 
nevertheless the vigilant eyes of these assistants were ever on 
me, and divers interrogations had occasionally to be endured 
as complacently as possible. 
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This all important official is appointed by the Minister of 
Public Instruction on the recommendation of the curator, but 
he is subordinate to the rector. The university punishments 
are consilium abeundi, rustication, imprisonment and expulsion, 
The first named is very frequent ; any little disturbance leads 
to this advice being given to the student. Rustication is not 
so often resorted to, as it practically means expulsion to the 
poorer student, but imprisonment often takes its place. 

A great want in the Russian Universities is the total absence 
of any club or ‘ Verein,’ such as are found in Germany, where 
opportunities might be given to the students for meeting 
together in a sociable way, and where esprit de corps might be 
fostered. But the Russian Government, fearful of plots, has 
always discountenanced this feeling on the part of the student, 
and invariably rejected all petitions to recognize the corpora- 
tion of students. It must be remembered that in England the 
social life of such Universities as Oxford and Cambridge fills 
the place in the development of young men which, in Ger- 
many, is filled by the ‘Verein.’ At present the University is 
little more to the Russian than a series of lecture halls, which 
he enters three or four times a day to spend an hour or two in 
them. To make matters still more disagreeable, a certain an- 
tagonism often exists between the professor and student which 
sometimes goes the length of hatred. A professiorate of 
officials or ‘tchinovniks’ is not calculated to live on very 
friendly terms with the student world, for their official training 
prevents them from regarding the students merely as youths 
striving after knowledge. The very fact that they are 
‘tchinovniks’ of high rank, is a barrier to the existence of 
cordial relations; it is infra dig. to associate with those who 
have not as yet attained to any ‘tchin’ or rank. There isa 
great gulf fixed between them. So much do some professors 
make this felt that they are genuinely hated by the students. 
In other ways, however, the former are handicapped. The 
classes are occasionally so large as to render it impossible for 
the professor to become acquainted even with the faces of the 
undergraduates; and so his manner is often stiff; he walks 
into the hall, lecture in hand, bows to the class, takes his seat, 
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and begins at once to read; no sooner done than he bows 
once more and disappears. 

On the other hand, there are professors who are afraid of 
being on terms of familiarity with the student, as it might 
endanger their positions. To show that this is the case, it is 
only necessary to call to mind the resignation of Professor 
Mendeleev, the celebrated chemist, who took part with the 
students in getting up a petition asking for modifications in 
the existing rules. On that occasion the Minister of Public 
Instruction is reported to have asked him ‘ how he dared hob- 
nob with scoundrels who deserved to be sent to Siberia.’ 

Not very long ago several professors, of more liberal views, 
resigned their chairs in Charkov for similar reasone. 


C. T. HacBerRG WRIGHT. 


Art. VI.—THE LEGEND OF ORENDEL. 


T was the good fortune of the writer to spend some days 
last autumn in the town of Tréves or Trier, usually from 
its old world buildings and its sweet river scenery, a place 
suggestive of dreams and meditations, but then crowded with 
pilgrims from many lands, vocal with their chants, and 
entirely given over to the cult of the Sacred Tunic or Holy 
Coat. The seamless garment of our Lord, for many centuries 
preserved in the Cathedral of Trier, was for about three 
months last autumn exhibited to the eyes of the faithful, who 
came in their thousands and tens of thousands to behold it. - 
It was not necessary to have studied the history of the Holy 
Coat exhaustively in order to sympathise with the devotion 
which brought whole villages and provinces of peasant men 
and women on a toilsome journey, and caused them to walk 
the streets of Trier in slow procession, half a hot autumn day, 
for the sake of a brief sight of an object they naenee to have 
belonged to the person of the Redeemer. 
The history of the Holy Coat which was put before the 
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pilgrims, in the little manuals printed for their use, bears that 
St. Helena, mother of the Emperor Constantine, undertaking 
a journey to Palestine after her conversion to Christianity, 
discovered there the Holy Sepulchre and the true cross, and, 
along with these and other objects of veneration for Christians, 
the seamless garment of our Lord, for which the soldiers cast 
lots, according to John xix. 23. As St. Helena was born at 
Trier, and had a residence there, she was a benefactress of the 
church of that town, and committed to its keeping this price- 
less relic. 

This is the story of the Holy Coat which the Church puts 
before the pilgrims, and to which the criticism of Protestant 
writers has been directed. There is, however, another and an 
entirely different history of the Holy Coat which, though it has 
long been in existence, and was composed under the influence 
of ecclesiastical ideas, the Church has never favoured, and 
which is consequently little known. The present writer, seek- 
ing to possess himself of the manuals used by the pilgrims, 
picked up ata bookstall at Trier a little brochure with the 
title (in German), King Orendel of Trier, or the Holy Coat; a 
fair and pleasant history, printed at Reutlingen in 1874. This 
rough little print proved to contain an extremely entertaining 
story, in which many things besides the Holy Coat are treated 
of. The reader of this Review is now presented with the outline 
of this story, taken, however, not from the Reutlingen version 
of it, but from the original high German romance. Before, 
however, proceeding to present the story itself, it is right to 
give some sort of introduction to it, and to say what class of 
compositions it belongs to, what is its date, and, if that can be 
made out, of what earlier elements it is composed, and what 
ideas are meant to be set forth in it. 

Let it be said, in the first place, that the romance of Orendel 
has not been very long known even to the German world. It 
was printed in 1844 and in 1858; but a critical edition only 
appeared in 1888. The critical editor, E. Berger, has done his 
work excellently, and. his book is now the chief authority on 
the subject. Karl Simrock published in 1844 a metrical 
rhymed version of Orendel as an addition to his great collec- 
tion of the heroic legends of Germany. 
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The poem, for it is a poem, was preserved to modern times 
in a single manuscript only, and that manuscript was burned 
in the library of Strassburg in 1870; a copy of it, however, had 
been made, and was preserved at Berlin. The critical editor 
has the advantage of comparing a prose version, which was 
made from the poem late in the 15th century, and exists both 
in a manuscript of that period and in a printed copy of 1512. 

The poem extends to nearly 4000 short rhyming lines, and 
is judged, from the style of versification and rhyme, to belong 
to the second half of the twelfth century. The dialect is held 
to place it in the district of Trier; and the subject of the Holy 
Coat, with which it deals, also fixes the circumstances of its 
origin. The first historical evidence of the presence at Trier 
of the famous relic belongs to the early twelfth century; it 
was placed in the Nicolaus altar of Trier Cathedral by Bishop 
Bruno in 1121, From that time forward it was known to be 
there, and was an object of interest to the faithful in that part 
of the world. It was natural that it should then be taken up 
into German song; and we know that German song was at 
that time in an active state, and disposed to lay hold of any 
interesting theme. 

The romance belongs, in fact, to a peculiar class of early Ger- 
man literature, on which we must be allowed to say a few words. 
The time of the Crusades saw the rise in Germany of a new 
class of singers or poets who developed a new type of national 
poetry. Up to this time the Church had been hostile to the 
old national poetry of Germany, and it had in consequence 
sunk below the surface of society, and been superseded in the 
upper classes by a style of song which dealt with Christian 
themes. The monastic period of German literature, as it 
has been called, strove to suppress the poetry of heathenism. 
The national songs and stories, however, still survived among 
the lower orders, and travelled from village to village, from 
market to market, on the lips of the professional entertainers 
of the people, the ‘spielminner,’ i.e, playmen, the joculators, 
jokers, or jongleurs, who provided that age with its music and 
its drama, its news and its squibs, and even in some cases, with 
its moral instruction. These wandering players, to whom we 
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owe the preservation of the German national legends, were a 
class the Church was zealous to discountenance and suppress, 
and they lived under great discredit, as wandering people are 
apt to do. 

With the age of the Crusades, however, a better age ap- 
proached for this despised and persecuted class. Contact with 
other nations in these expeditions taught the Germans to prize 
the ideas and standards of chivalry, as well as those of the 
Church ; the arts began to be thought of, and the despised 
spielmann was remembered again, brought to castle and palace 
to teach music and song, as Isolde learned from Tristan, and 
encouraged to produce his tales and to develop them. The 
great literary movement was thus begun which led to the 
clothing of the national legends in the rhymed form in which 
they have come down to us; but the earlier spielminner are a 
humbler and also a rougher set of men than the poets of the 
Nibelungenlied and of Gudrun, and what is important, they 
were still under the leadingstrings of the Church, and had to 
give a Christian colour to the legends they treated. At the 
time of the Crusades the player was often a man who had been 
in the East and had news to relate of what was going on at 
the far distant seat of war, as well as many a marvel of those 
unknown regions to set forth. He had met there the singers 
of other lands, and had been fired to attempt the revival of 
German song. His poems thus came to present a wonderful 
medley: the old legends were the main stem, for they were 
the traditional stock-in-trade of his craft; but he added to 
them freely at his will, or connected them with more modern 
matters, at whatever cost of incongruity; the old German 
heroes are transformed into knights of chivalry, the characters 
of the Old Testament into leaders of Christian armies, Old 
times and new are jumbled together, and so are East and West, 
oriental scenery setting off the stories of chivalry most effec- 
tively, as we know from our own Tales of the Crusaders, 
The Christian setting often appears like a part which 
has been added, and added last, as it is not essential to the 
poem. As to the manner in which he produced his composi- 
tions, the player may be heard referring to the sources of his 
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information, and is rich in asseverations of his own good faith, 
He tells his story, of course, in the hope of a reward, which 
cousists oftenest of clothes, bright-coloured ones preferred, but 
sometimes beans are not disdained. Some of these spielmann: 
poems are divided in a very curious manner, the places being 
indicated where the speaker is to stop and have a drink; and 
another amusing feature is that, after he has led his hero into 
some dire strait, he appeals to the audience to take counsel 
together how they are to get him extricated from it: the 
tradition is not so fixed but that a good suggestion on such a 
point might be adopted. 

It is to one of this well-defined class of players or poets, to 
a spielmann in the early period of the popularity of the class, 
that the romance of Orendel, as it now stands before us, is to 
be ascribed. All the features of the spielmann treatment are 
very apparent in it. There is a German heroic legend, but the 
legendary characters are changed into knights and ladies of 
chivalry (rough enough they often are still, as the reader will 
see; court influence is not yet very apparent); there is an extra- 
ordinary confusion in history and geography; the scenery is 
mostly Oriental ; and Christian phrases are diligently employed 
throughout. These characteristics place this poem in the same 
class with ‘King Rother’ and ‘Solomon and Morolt,’ both 
spielmann pieces, 

We come now to the discussion of this particular legend 
and poem of Orendel, and it will be convenient to speak first 
of the materials and sources of the romance, and then of the 
use the spielmann made of them. Here we follow in the 
main the scholarly introduction of Mr. Berger. 

Many of our readers will remember that ‘ Orvandill’ was the 
name of Hamlet’s father. Shakspeare does not give this name, 
and that consideration tends to make it doubtful if he had read 
Saxo Grammaticus, who tells us all about Orvandill as well as 
about Hamlet. The name is not unknown in early German, 
and there is a village in Franconia called Orvendensall, 
formerly Orvendelsall. But the name goes back to much earlier 
times. There was a star called in early Scandanavia 
Orvandilsta, Orvandil’s toe, though it is not known which star 
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it was that bore this name; and its position in the sky was 
accounted for by a myth in the Edda, which tells how Thor 
brings news to the wise woman Groa of the approaching return 
home of her husband Orvandill, since he, Thor, has brought 
him back from the land of the giants, in a basket. One of his 
toes had stuck out of the basket and got frozen, and Thor had 
broken it off and flung it against the sky, where it had stuck. 
Thus Orvandil has a place in mythology, he has to do with 
light, so Mr. Berger interprets, since even his toe sticking to 
the sky shines there permanently; he has been absent and 
lamented, but he comes back, and his return is an occasion of 
joy to Groa. Grimm says Groa is the growing, the grass- 
green, and is equivalent to Breide or Bertha, the shining one. 
Thus Orvandil is not exempted from the fate of most 
mythological heroes, which is to be interpreted as sun-myths 
or year-myths, 

That however is going very far back; what the spielmann 
found to work upon was not a year-myth but undoubtedly a 
story about a personal hero called Orendel, and a heroine called 
Breide ; they may originally have had to do with the seasons 
and the sun, but that stage of their career is long past, and the 
story the romance is founded on is one about a prince who 
went to seek a bride. So at least it appears at the beginning 
of the story; but as it goes on there are signs which 
appear to point to a different theme. Orendel is received by 
Breide, according to many expressions in this part of the 
romance, not as a new claimant for her hand, but as her 
rightful lord, come back after a long absence to free her from 
disagreeable suitors who have taken advantage of her lonely 
position. The story then which formed the basis would be 
something like that of Odysseus, a story of a long absent lord 
returning to hisown. This is a point on which any one can 
judge for himself, even from the sketch of the romance here 
given. Up to this-point we have as the sources of Orendel a 
popular miirchen, derived it may be from a heroic myth, and 
with features added to it from various quarters. Grimm called 
Orendel a kind of Odysseus, and the reasons for this will be 
apparent to the reader; and Berger also traces in the tale the 

xx. 9 
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influence of the Clementine Recognitions, the earliest Christian 
romance, which had a great diffusion in Europe in the early 
century, and in which there were many journeys and returns 
of friends. Whatever be thought of that, few readers will 
question that the motive furnished by the Crusades for the long 
travels of Orendel is not an original part of the tale, but super- 
added to it. Orendel’s first request to his father on being 
invested with his sword, is that he may be provided with a 
wife ; that would seem to be original, at least in comparison 
with what follows, the equipment and the beginning and 
progress of an expedition to the Holy Land. It was the 
Spielmann himself, little doubt of it, who made Breide 
Queen of Jerusalem, and turned the journey of Orendel 
to woo her or to deliver her, whichever it was, into 
a crusade. It is but a step further in the same direction if we 
put down to the spielmann’s own account the introduction 
into the tale of the Holy Coat and of Orendel’s connection 
with Trier. This as well as the crusade business very much 
spoil the story as a story, though of course for a Rhineland 
audience in the twelfth century, they added very greatly to 
its interest and made it most effective. But that the Holy 
Coat and all that it involves in the romance, were introduced 
into the tale with reference to ecclesiastical proceedings at 
Trier at the time, to furnish a popular account of the famous 
garment the cathedral there had lately been declared to pos- 
sess, this no intelligent reader of the tale will doubt. 

The addition of one incongruous element after another to a 
story originally simple, leads us, as might be expected, to the 
production of a piece stuffed full with inconsistencies and ab- 
surdities, It is but one more incongruity that after seeing the 
Holy Coat safely deposited at Trier, the motive of the tale 
being fully satisfied and the story virtually ended, all the per- 
sons should set out again on a further crusade. Nor has this 
unnecessary latter part the vigour and interest of the first. 

On the whole, it must be judged that some admirable pas- 
sages were present in some of the sources of Orendel, but that 
the spielmann who gave the whole its present form, was but 
a poor hand. In the first 150 lines which are his own and give 
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out the theme of the romance as he constructed it, he displays 
an almost incredible ignorance of the commonest Christian 
facts; but his Christian phrases are sprinkled all over the 
piece, and his readiness to resort to miracle is excessive. It is 
less for its intrinsic beauty or interest that his romance will be 
valued than for the illustration it affords of the way in which 
stories arose and were transmitted in the early ages of Europe. 
Orendel and his journeys and returns, to how many different 
uses has the theme been turned, how it has been altered and 
the older and the newer version then combined in one, what 
additions have been made to it, how it has been decked out 
afresh as circumstances varied and brought forth as if it were 
new, to be the ornament of the new movement of each age. It 
is mainly in the hope that the tale, known perhaps to few in 
this country, may be welcome to the students of legend and 
story, that it is presented in this Review. 

A work of 4000 lines could scarcely be reproduced entire in 
a Review ; nor is that necessary. The writer has given trans- 
lations of a few passages to show the tone and style, but has 
in the main contented himself with reporting the course of the 
narrative, not omitting any important point in it; and from 
what is thus given the reader will be able to judge for 
himself of the statements we have made by way of introduc- 
tion. The pieces translated are given in smaller type. Berger's 
amended text is the source drawn from, but in some cases 
where there are various readings the writer has followed a 
reading which Berger rejects. The original has no division 
into chapters as the versions have, and in a report like this 
these are not needed. 

Introduction.—The action of the piece begins at the knight- 
ing of Orendel (line 155 in the original), Berger surmises that 
in the older story the hero got the coat along with the horse 
and shield given him at Jerusalem. The introduction is cer- 
tainly inferior to the body of the romance. It begins as follows : 


‘Good was the time when the holy Christ was born ; but not less good 
the time when the Queen was born, the holy Mary ; and had not the holy 
Christ been born, then had many souls been lost. Ah! Jesus, most dear 
Lord, depart from us no more ; fill us with thy grace to the end we may 
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consider who it is that hath given us our life. That the Creator of the 
world hath done. Now you will be pleased to hear why God fasted the. 
forty days ; that did he for our sins, that Christendom might know that 
the sins we do throughout the year, the forty days take up into themselves. 

Now will I begin myself and sing of the holy grey coat : it was wrought 
in truth of the wool of a fair white lamb, and that wool the noble and free 
lady span, the Queen Saint Mary. St. Helena herself* began to work it ; 
it was wrought and not sewed, and was wrought with care that the gory 
coat should never give way nor tear. It was wrought on Mount Olivete, 
where the Lord himself slept. When the grey coat was made, our Lord 
himself put it on his body, and in it he fasted forty days, with such great 
love did he seek to win us back from bitter hell ; and after he had re- 
deemed us, the coat was to comfort King Orendel too. 

* Now hear ye at this hour; it was found in a German book how the poor 
miserable Judas was the betrayer of our Lord. The Jews then set to 
work and hung our Lord on the cross, and laid him deep in a grave. Now 
hear how an old Jew spoke: ‘‘O judge, King Herod, pay me to-day my 
fee for all the service I have done you, these three and twenty years, com- 
plete. Rich and famous king, reward me this day for all that service, and 
give me the grey coat, the famous one, which the preacher of the Chris- 
tians wore. I ask no more than this.” Then spake King Herod, that shall 
indeed be thy reward. And when the Jew heard it, he took up the grey 
coat and carried it off joyfully to a fair spring he knew of, and washed it | 
with water from the spring and carried it out to the sun, and spread it on 
the earth to dry. Our Lord Jesus Christ ordained that his rosy blood 
should remain on the coat as if He had just suffered, and when King 
Herod saw that, he forbade the Jew ever to set his eyes on the coat or put 
it on. Then closed he the coat up tightly in a stone chest and bore it in a 
short time seventy-two miles to the sea, and cast it straightway to the 
bottom of the stormy sea, and said, ‘‘ Lie there grey coat, never, God 
knows, shalt thou be found again!” The waters set themselves, they 
came in floods, and broke up the chest in which the grey coat lay. Then 
it floated three long summer days and came to land at a desert place. It 
lay on the shore there, but an angel of God found it and buried it nine 
_ fathoms deep under the earth ; there the grey coat lay, and that is true, 
eight years complete, and in the ninth year it came to the surface again. 

‘ Then came a poor pilgrim who was minded to go to the Holy Sepulchre, 
but with all his seeking he could find no sort of vessel, no sort of boat (of 
that you may be sure) ; his name was Tragemund. He knew 72 kingdoms, 
and now he was going to Cyprus-land, when he came to the seashore. 
There happily he found the grey coat which God wore in his passion, and 
with his snow-white hand he cleansed it from the sand. He spoke, “‘ Lord 
thou hast given me the coat, I will put it on my body and will peaceably 





* Mother of the Emperor Constantine. 
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wear it, for the good of the man’s soul who was drowned in it. Thou 
knowest well, Christ in heaven, that I have great need of it. He who puts 
his trust in God, he in truth builds well !” so spoke the wandering man. 
He washed the good grey coat in the waves of the stormy sea ; but our 
Lord ordained that His rosy blood should stay fast in the grey coat just as 
on the day when He suffered. When the pilgrim saw this, he quickly be- 
gan to speak, “‘ Thou heavenly Lord, that must be Thy coat ; Thou didst 
wear it Lord when Thou didst receive the thrust of the spear, which Thou 
didst bear for me and for the sake of all men, when Thou didst save us 
from bitter hell. It is not meet that I should have the coat nor that any 
sinner should wear it.” So took he up the goodly coat, and cast it again 
into the sea-flood. Then came a fish, the whale it was called, and swal- 
lowed the coat down into his belly, and carried it, at that same hour down 
to the bottom of the stormy sea. He carried it in his belly, as I hear the 
Scripture say, this know ye—it is true—for eight years full told. 

Now it says in the book; a town lies there on the Mosel, which is called 
Trier, and is well known. There sat a lord bold and strong, King Ougel* 
was hisname. He was a right master and famous judge over 12 king- 
doms which were all subject to him. This king had 3 sons to bring 
up; and one was brought up tenderly, young king Orendel was his 
name. He was rich and famous, and the Holy Sepulchre beyond the sea 
was subject to him and also the good land Jerusalem. Him the King 
brought up, that is well known, for full 13 years, and then he received 
his sword, truth do I speak. 

On becoming a knight Orendel at once pays his devotions to 
the Queen of Heaven, and prays that he may be a good knight, 
and a protector of widows and orphans. He then asks his 
father to find a wife for him and promises to make her queen 
of thirteen kingdoms. His father knows no one worthy of him 
but Lady Breide, who lives far across the sea and to whom the 

‘Holy Sepulchre is subject; to win her Orendel must devote 
himself to the Sepulchre. Preparations for a crusade are at 
once begun; trees are felled to build seventy-two ships, which 
are built in three years. A summons to the expedition is 
answered by eight kings and a thousand dukes and earls, and 
after distributing to all of these their spurs, Orendel pushes 
out from shore and floats down the Mosel. At Coblenz on the 
Rhine the greatest number of the pilgrims came on board, and 
after sailing down the Rhine to the Welter See (North Sea), the 
ships are provisioned afresh and sail away. 





* Also written.‘ Eigel.’ 
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‘ For six weeks they sailed forward with songs ; then came a mighty wind 
and cast the pilgrim host into the wild Klebermeer,* and there they lay 
three years ; that is true, the horses and the people also, as the book tells 
us. The young man lay in sore distress ; he feared his death was near. 
Now bring counsel, ull of you, how we are to get them moved on from 
there. Then did the Queen St. Mary take compassion on them, and spoke, 
Dear good Son, help King Orendel out of his straits ; do this, dear Son, 
good master, for the honour of Thy holy sepulchre, for the sake of which 
he set out. Then did our Lord work a sign for the honour of His mother 
Mary ; He sent a storm of wind which cast the pilgrim band out of the 
Klebermeer. And when they had escaped from it they shouted and sang ; 
they hoisted their sails ; their vessels went on an even keel ; then these 
lords went with great pomp in the direction of great Babylon. In Babylon 
sat two-and-seventy valiant Kings, and among them was a heathen king 
called Belian, who had done much evil to the Christians. To him a fisher 
spoke strange tidings : ‘‘ A Christian man with a great army is coming 
sailing on the sea with two-and-seventy vessels.” The King sent out far 
and wide in his land till he had mustered many a heathen man.’ 


These men are put on board pirate ships, and there is a 
battle, in which the Christians are completely successful. 
Continuing their voyage towards Jerusalem, they soon— 


‘Came so near that they could see the Holy Sepulchre. The young King 
Orendel lifted up his snow-white hands and said: Heavenly Father and 
Lord, help me this day from the wild sea. As soon as he had so spoken, 
the mighty winds were on him from both sides and hurried through the 
floods of the sea ; then were they ill at ease, The mighty billows of the 
sea smote the great army, and that same hour the two-and-seventy ships 
sank to the bottom.’ 


Orendel alone is saved; the rocks tear his clothes, and alone 
and naked, like Odysseus—like him, too, by the special favour 
of the heavenly power—he gets to land. He bemoans his 
losses and his danger— 


* “€ Whoever finds me naked here will say I have escaped from a pirate 
ship, and am a robber and a thief, although I never loved to steal, nor, by 
God’s grace, ever shall.” Then he dug a hole in the sand ; with his own 





* Klebermeer, a sea that draws vessels to it and holds them fast ; they 
cleave (Kleben) to it. Some regard the Klebermeer as a mythical fiction, 
some as a poetical expression for a long calm, others think it is a name for 
some particular part of the ocean from which vessels could not escape, ¢.g., 


the Syrtis, 
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hands he did it, poor forlorn man, lest God in his wrath should have for- 
gotten him, and left him for a prey for the wild beasts of the field. There 
he lay in the sand full three days, and on the fourth morning, as he lay 
there in great trouble, he heard a splashing on the sea and saw a fisher 
going along in his boat.’ 


The fisher, on being appealed to, enquires all about him, 
just as Nestor does about Telemachus, and the Cyclops about 
Odysseus ; asks if he has not escaped from a pirate, if he is 
not a thief, and threatens to hang him. Orendel remonstrates 
and gives himself out for a fisherman who has lost his nets and 
his companions. So ‘the noble man was obliged to lie;’ and 
he offers himself as the fisherman’s servant. The fisherman 
takes him on board, but orders him to catch at once a boatload 
of fish, else he will be cast into the sea. Orendel prays to God 
in this extremity, confessing in his prayer that he knows nothing 
about fishing, and then casts the net into the sea in the name of 
the Trinity, with the desired result. It was St. Peter of Rome, 
very appropriately, who accomplished this for him. Master Ise, 
so the fisherman is called, is delighted with his new servant, and 
takes him at once to his house, which turns out to be a palace, 
for Master Ise has 800 fishers under him. His wife sees the 
arrival from one of the towers of the palace where she is 
standing, clothed in velvet and silk, with six of her attendants. 
The question of the naked man and the pirate ship is all gone 
over again to the satisfaction of all, and then comes an incident 
which gives the story a new turn. One of the newly caught 
fishes, ‘it was called the whale,’ was found to have the grey 
coat in his belly. Ise declares it must have belonged to a 
duke or an earl, and counts on getting five shillings of golden 
pennies for it. Orendel petitions for it, but is told he cannot 
have it without paying the price, and serves for six weeks, till 
the feast of St. Thomas is at hand. It is felt that the serving- 
man ought to have some raiment for the celebration of this 
festival ; Ise proposes to buy him a coat, his wife agreeing to 
the expense. An under-vest and a sailor’s cloak are got for 
him at a very cheap rate, and ox-leather shoes of large size ; 
he, however, will not put them on, but stands naked beside 
the grey coat in the market and bewails his fate, saying 
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that he could have borne the loss of his ships and his com- 
rades, but cannot. bear the want of a suitable garment for the 
holiday. His prayer to God on this subject gains the atten- 
tion of Mary, who pleads for him with her Son, and thirty gold 
pennies are sent to him by the hand of Gabriel from Para- 
dise. The coat, he is told, is to render him invulnerable, and 
he is to fight in it with many pagan rulers. He goes to the 
market where the coat is exposed for sale, and bargains with 
his master, who asks for sixty pence. A miracle is wrought to 
help the hero’s bargain ; the coat, on being handled, tears, and 
is seen to be rotten, but on Orendel’s getting it for his thirty 
pennies it is found to be in perfect condition, and to fit him 
exactly. Orendel is now seen to be a nobleman, and on his 
declaring his resolution to proceed to the Holy Sepulchre, 
Ise and his wife give him gifts, and acknowledge that they 
have not treated him as he deserved. 

Orendel proceeds alone, but soon meets a giant, who seizes 
him and shuts him up in a dungeon. The heavenly aid for- 
merly vouchsafed comes to him here again, and Gabriel sets 
him on the path that leads to the Holy Sepulchre. Four 
Templars are singing mass, but no one notices him; and his 
offering of himself, since he has nothing in his hand to offer, 
appears unrequited, till a knight finds him as he sits outside 
the wall of Jerusalem, and salutes him respectfully, giving him 
the name ‘ Grey-coat,’ which cleaves to him henceforward. A 
great noise heard inside the wall is said to be due to the revels 
of the Templars who are amusing themselves and doing plea- 
sure to Frau Breide, the queen of Jerusalem. Orendel’s heart 
leaps high at hearing her name, still more on seeing her, as 
she stands among her maidens on the wall. The scene of a 
tournay opens, and a very spirited scene it is; Orendel 
approaches two heathen princes, Mercian and Soudan, who are 
playing chess, and asks them to lend him a horse and shield, 
to ride not more than three courses, for the sake of the Holy 
Sepulchre. Soudan speaks :— 


‘ * What nonsense is that you speak in presence of two kings? you perfect 
boor, I will pay you for your folly.” But Mercian said, ‘‘ Dear Greycoat, 
we here care nothing for your God, we are two men unbaptised ; but I will 
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not refuse you my horse and shield. But tell me, my bold knight, if you 
lose my horse and my green shield, what shall I have for it?” Then spake 
Greycoat, ‘‘I assure you, sir, and God is my witness, if I lose your horse 
and your green shield, you shall have me for your own servant.”’ 


Lord Mercian then sends a man to fetch his horse ; 


‘black was it as a raven, and three men could scarcely hold it.’ When 
Lord Mercian saw it, he said, ‘‘ Take it to a stone and mount it so, lest it 
should do you harm, for three of my servants has it killed.” ‘‘ May God 
forgive you the scoff,” Greycoat said ; 
and he soon gets the better of the horse, which is now as quiet 
as a lamb; a saddle of ivory is brought him; a spear of horn 
and ivory and steel, and all needful equipments. His ox-hide 
shoes are found to be too great for the stirrups, and he throws 
them away. 

‘God reward the shoemaker,’ he said, ‘ that cut the soles so broad ; but 


why should I reproach him for it, when he knew not that a knight should 
wear them.’ 


But a pair of golden shoes is sent to him by Christ through the 
hands of Gabriel. Orendel, now perfectly equipped, impresses 
the heathen princes as a dangerous foe ; but Soudan undertakes 
to win his brother’s horse and shield, and rides to meet the 
stranger. 

‘ Greycoat, the hero, let Soudan thrust at him with his spear, as if he had 
been a wall, and then said, ‘‘ God forgive you, my lord, your scoff ; I have 
a mind not to bear more of your thrusts. You shall now have one from 
me, such as I have had from you.” With that he turned and rushed upon 
the pagan, and so pierced the bold knight with his cruel spear, that the 
thrust bore him a dead man to the ground.’ 


Two heathens come against him, then four, then twelve, then 
four and twenty, then twelve again of great strength and 
beauty, but they all met with the same fate, and Mercian takes 
to flight. The Lady Breide has been deeply impressed with 
what she has seen of the strange knight in the grey coat, but 
can get no one to go and question him for her; so fierce has 
he shown himself to be. At last Knight Schildewin goes, and 
carries to Orendel an assurance from her that she is anxious to 
receive him. The messenger receives six horses for his fee, 
but brings back to Breide in Jerusalem an ambiguous answer. 
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The Templars send to Syria for a giant to destroy Orendel ; he 
rides on an elephant and is covered with jewels, and equipped 
with curious musical arrangements and appliances of magic. 
His spear is four fathoms long; his name is Metwin. The 
fight is told with great spirit; the giant wants to know why 
he has been sent for to fight with such a little man; Orendel, 
clothed in nothing but his grey coat, advises him to go home 
and attend to bringing up his children. After a hot battle, 
giant and elephant are hurled to the earth, and the Syrians 
lift up their lamentation. Orendel makes some more jokes 
over his adversary’s body, and there is a sale of the giant’s 
equipments, which is well attended by all the gangrels of that 
part of the world, and leads to a great deal of drinking. A 
battle with twelve kings ensues, for which Orendel is specially 
protected and assisted at the instance of Mary; Michael, Gab- 
riel, and Raphael being all sent to help him. The next scene 
in which Orendel and Breide at length meet must be given in 
full :-— 


* * God greet thee,” she says, “‘ Greycoat ; I ought not to greet thee, God 
knows, for thou hast slain my man, who was to have guarded the Holy 
Sepulchre with me.” Greycoat : ‘‘ Not I, lady, God knows ; no Christian 
have I slain to day ; but your Pagan servant who ever did me wrong.’ 
Breide : ‘* Now see here, fair youth ; kiss me thou true child of an Emperor. 
God’s voice declares to me concerning Ougel’s son. He departed from 
Trier with two and seventy ships but they sank every one; no man of any 
kind was left alive but the young King himself ; and he isto be my lord, 
he is to be King over this land and over the good castle of Jerusalem. If 
you are the same, welcome are you!” Greycoat: “ I am not, lady, God 
knows ; I am a poor pilgrim, and have come for God’s sake to the Holy 
Sepulchre.” These speeches made, she embraced the knight: but the 
pagan Mercian saw it, and how he then began to run! When he saw 
her from far he spoke an angry word ; ‘‘ How now lady Breide, most 
beautiful of women ; is it well done that you should be kissing my servant ?” 
She answered him right soon! ‘‘ How now proud lord ! seldom surely was 
it seen that a servant acquitted himself so well.” Then spoke Greycoat : 
‘* Tt is not true, lady, by God ; I never saw him till this morning, when he 
lent me this horse. I never thought to be his servant, nor any man’s on 
earth ; but only God’s and Mary’s, his royal mother.” ’ 


Mercian is naturally not delighted with this speech, and 
Greycoat has to knock him down, a service for which Lady 
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Breide thanks him cordially. Mercian is laid in chains, but 
Greycoat, in the generous spirit which rules in these Oriental 
affairs, begs him off, presents him with his horse and shield 
again, and lets him go free, and he rides off through the 
garden of Abraham to a land called the Wilderness of Shalim. 
Greycoat is now welcomed to the palace, and treated accord- 
ing to his deservings, but his period of rest has only lasted a 
fortnight when a giant called Liberian appears under the walls 
of Jerusalem from the Wilderness of Shalung, and demands the 
surrender of the hero, else the Holy Sepulchre will be burned 
up, and all the Christians about it put to te sword. Lady 
Breide and he resolve to give battle ; he is equipped with a fine 
horse and an ivory saddle, puts on his grey coat, as he is 
determined to die in it, if he is to die, and then asks for a 
sword. What takes place about the sword is somewhat 
remarkable. Lady Breide summons her Chamberlain, and thus 
addresses him : 


‘ “ Hear, Sir Knight, I require the sword of my father David : and as you 
love your life see you do not deceive me. He caused to be brought a 
chest which he opened with three keys; but it profited him little. He 
took out of the chest a sword which shone like a mirror and gave it to 
Lady Breide’s hand. Against a stone wall she struck it, and it broke 
into three pieces. One of them she struck over his back, then seized him 
by the hair and kicked him with her feet. Loud cried the worthy Knight, 
‘* Enough, fair maid ; now let me go now beauteous queen, and I will shew 
you my lord’s sword.” Then spake lady Breide, fairest of all women, ‘‘ That 
shalt thou do forsooth, before I give up my hold.” Then shows he her how 
it lies a man’s length under the ground, and straight she goes where she 
knew the good sword was. In a sheath of gold he swore it was, and sharp 
as well as broad, and would not turn for either steel or iron. The sword 
being unsheathed, Breide presents it to Greycoat, saying ‘‘ Here take this 
good sword in thy hand, and keep it carefully : the blessing of St. Brandan* 
goes with it, and never any wore it who did not conquer.”’ 


She completes his equipment and puts on his head the crown 
her father David wore when fighting his battles. He then 
leaves Jerusalem alone, the gates being locked behind him, and 
is confronted by fourteen thousand pagans. The three arch- 





* Another reading is Bangraz (Pancras). 
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angels come to fight along with him, and assure him that if he 
falls, God will at once take him to heaven. He at once goes to 
the Jordan and there fights with the giant Liberian, whom he 
quickly overcomes. After defeating the champion he turns 
his attention to the pagan army, and the sword of David does 
such valiant service that he defeats a division of that force each 
day; the first is simply put to flight, the second is driven into the 
Weterish Sea (Mediterranean), the third with the Pagan Mer- 
cian at its head into the Klebermeer, and the fourth into a 
dark forest. The wives and maidens of heathendom set up a 
general mourning; and Greycoat having completed the defeat 
of the fourteen thousand pagans, returns honourably to Jeru- 
salem. 

Breide has been praying for him before the Holy Sepulchre, 
and on hearing of his victorious approach, goes to meet him, 
and declares that he must be her lord and reign over the land 
and fortress of Jerusalem. He says she must wait till a king 
comes for her hand; but she treats him as a king, decking 
him with splendid robes and setting on his head the crown 
King David wore on his marriage-day. A feast takes place, 
and in the evening the two retire together to their chamber. 
An angel however announces to Greycoat that he is not to 
approach Breide till nine years have elapsed; such is God’s 
command. He therefore lays his sword on the bed between. 
her and himself; she asks if this is the custom of his 
country, and on being told the state of the case, says the pre- 
caution is quite unnecessary ; for ten years she can quite well 
remain a virgin. 

Still another giant comes from the wilderness, his name is 
Pelian, and he is at the head of ten thousand men. Matters 
proceed very much as in the case of Liberian; as to defiances 
and preparation there is a good deal of repetition; new in- 
cidents are that the Templars are summoned for council, that 
the hero hears mass as if he were about to die, and that the 
lords scoff at his grey coat, which makes him look like a 
man just escaped from a cloister. On this occasion, after 
Orendel has set out, Breide herself dons armour and takes 
the field; the seven gifts of the Saviour (whatever these 
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mean here, which seems uncertain) show her the way to 
Jordan; she cuts her way through the ranks of the enemies to 
her hero’s side, and finds him not injured, only in want of a 
fresh horse, which she quickly provides for him by slaying its 
rider. They then fight side by side to the speedy discomfiture 
of the Saracens, and the Templars standing on the walls of 
Jerusalem see them return together. Gerycoat can now no 
longer conceal his name from Breide, she greets him as Orendel, 
and the Templars receive him by his own name and pay him 
deep respect. 

The narrative now takes a fresh turn by the appearance at 
Court of Master Ise, the fisherman and noble, who comes to 
look for his lost servant. He is kindly received by Orendel, 
but referred to Breide for the object of his journey ; and she, 
on hearing what it means, gives him a shield full of gold to 
renounce his claim on Orendel. The latter also gives him a 
handsome cloak for his wife, and he goes home well contented. 
His wife too consents that Orendel should be left reigning over 
Jerusalem at Breide’s side instead of being brought back to his 
fishing. Here the motive seems suddenly to change, as what 
follows does not agree well with what has gone before, and 
indeed the whole Ise episode is full of confusion, as if 
several Ise legends had got mixed up together. Orendel goes 
to Breide, and confesses to her that he is a fisherman’s servant, 
and that duty calls him to his master. She dissuades him from 
such a sacrifice, and at her suggestion Ise is called to court 
instead. He is warmly received, as if he had never been there 
before, and is made a Duke of the Holy Sepulchre. The arming 
of him is described at length, and he at once begins to fight 
valiantly against the Saracens. 

To another land now turns the tale. Ise gets up an expe- 
dition which brings him with Greycoat and their army to the 
castle of Westphal,* which they besiege three years. Grey- 
coat, incautiously going too near to the wall, is caught by a 
hook, hoisted inside and lodged in a dungeon far underground. 
‘Now advise with me,’ the poet says, ‘as well as you can how 





* The geographieal confusion here is of a high order. 
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we are to get him away from there.’ Ise sends word of what 
has happened to Breide at Jerusalem, and her utterances on 
this occasion are too original not to quote. 

‘ When she saw the letter, then fell she to weeping, and said, ‘‘ Alas! 
thou Lord of heaven, preserve my famous knight, who is so truly to assist 
me ; else will I lay low thine altar and break thy sanctuary ; thou holy 
sepulchre of our Lord, I will bring thee never a sacrifice again.”’ 

A baptised heathen hearing her, remonstrates against such 
sentiments, and bids her think that God can bring her 
knight to her again from whichever of the two and seventy 
lands may hold him captive. A levy takes place, and after two 
days riding Breide reaches the castle of Westphal with her 
army. There they lie half a year and two days, and there is 
no prospect of taking the fortress. But a dwarf, named Alban, 
comes to her as she sleeps in the morning, and promises to 
help her. She goes with him: but in the large room to which 
he leads her, he makes very improper advances. The queen 
is, however, very capable of defending herself, gets hold of his 
hair and kicks him, as she did the steward in the matter of her 
royal father’s sword, and does not relax her hold of his locks 
till he has led her under two hollow mountains to a dark 
dungeon, where a candle being lit, Breide and Orendel see 
each other, and fall into transports of joy. But the dwarf is 
mindful of revenge; while the hero and heroine are weeping 
on each other’s necks, he slips out of the dungeon and locks 
the door; then proceeding in safety, before he leaves them 
locked up, to express his views on her treatment of him. The 
dwarf is not, however, to have it all hisown way. On turning 
to go he is met by an angel, an angel with a scourge, who 
first gives him a good beating, and then makes him go back 
and unlock the door. Orendel forgives him, which in the cir- 
cumstances he could well afford to do, and leads Breide out to 
the camp, where there is a happy meeting with Ise. A suc- 
cessful assault on the fortress takes place; thirteen heathen 
kings are taken, and proceed along with the Christian force 
against seven more heathen kings in Mount Elias (wherever 
that may be), and these, in their turn, join in an expedition 
against seventy-two kings in the wilderness of Babylonia. The 
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former twenty kings kept the oaths of fealty they were 
obliged to swear, but the seventy-two latter kings broke their 
oaths. The Christian forces return to Jerusalem, but in a 
short time an ambassador, called Daniel, comes from the kings 
in Babylonia, requiring Orendel to be their man, and to rule 
over the territory extending from Acre to the Jordan as their 
tributary, else they will come at once to fight him. All the 
answer Orendel gives to this message is comprised in two 
violent buffets he bestows on the person of the ambassador, 
who then faithfully repeats this answer on the person of those 
who sent him. ‘These are the letters I got for you,’ says he. 
Then follows a war with the Babylonian kings, told in the 
same way, and largely in the same words as the two which 
have preceded ; and in the end the kings make their submission. 


‘Then spake Greycoat : ‘‘ God be praised for it! If they are minded to 
become Christians, gladly will I help them in that.” Then he sent and 
caused priests to come at once, to baptise the pagans into the true creed. 
Then they baptised all who were there, whether they liked it or not, they 
had all to become Christians.’ 


As he lies in bed at night after these proceedings, Orendel 
receives a heavenly visitor, who informs him that 13 heathen 
kings, 16 earls and 12 dukes are besieging Trier, and that 
his father is in imminent danger. Ise is to be left in charge of 
the Holy Sepulchre, but pleads to be taken on the voyage to 
Trier, and two lately converted heathen dukes are left instead. 
In the 6th week of the voyage home 22 ships are met which 
are thought at first to be full of heathen, but turn out to be 
under the command of Ise’s sons, Mersilian and Stephan, who 
hearing that their father has became a duke at the Holy 
Sepulchre are bringing a force of 30,000 men to assist him. 
All the ships are brought to anchor side by side and there is a 
good time which lasts three days. After this there is a buying 
of horses on shore from two dukes, Warmund and Berwine, who 
have a large stud running about wild. The wild horses stood 
still to be shod as if they had been tame. This we are told 

* was at Bari. Here they go on shore to complete their journey 
by land, pass through Apulia, cross the Tiber, pass through 
Rome and through all the Welsh country (here Italy) till they 
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reach Metz, and then Trier. Here no fighting takes place, on 
the contrary, the heathens apparently overawed by the fame 
of Orendel and Breide, apply to be baptized, and the conver- 
sion scene quoted above is here repeated. And now we might 
expect repose; but the crusaders it appears cannot rest long 
in the fatherland. Only a fortnight do they stay there, when 
_ Breide has a dream that the sepulchre is again in the hands of 
the infidels, and this causes them to resolve on another jour- 
ney to it. But here the purpose of the work, as the spielmann 
intended it, appears. An angel looks into Orendel’s eyes just 
as he has spoken of departure, and says :— 


‘ Hearest thou King Orendel, our God and His Mother have sent to thee 
to say thou must not take the grey coat with thee again but must leave it 
here in the town of Trier. There God is minded to hold His judgment on 
the last day ; and at that hour He means to point to His five sacred wounds 
which He got at the hands of women and of men. That will be in the vale 
of Jehosaphat when He is judge over all. So he sent at once and caused 
those priests to come and they shut up the grey coat firmly in a stone 
chest, and he commended it aloud to his father and to Trier, and then the 
hero went away.’ 


Here the tale might well end; and here, it may be held, the 
earlier and better poet left it. But as Ulysses ‘has often been 
forced to set sail again from Ithaca, after the most perfect 
completion of his fortunes, so must Orendel too set forth. His 
father and mother go with him too, and Ise with his sons; all 
must share the merit of the crusade and none be left behind. 
The route by Rome, Apulia and Bari is retraced; but this time 
it is Breide who falls into the hands of infidels and is shut up 
in a dungeon; she has gone forward in the dress of a pilgrim 
to see if the disastrous tidings they have heard about Jeru- 
salem are true, and she falls into the hands of the kings 
of Babylonia: one of them is bent on making her his wife ; 
another undertakes by cruel usage to reduce her to willing- 
ness to do so. When that has taken place they say, there 
is to be an expedition to Trier, Greycoat is to be hanged, 
and Ise to have his eyes put out. Of this news is brought to 
Ise and Greycoat by a pilgrim who has escaped from heathen 
bonds and gives a lamentable account of matters up the country. 
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The Holy Sepulchre is surrounded by seventy-two idols which 
all are compelled to worship; and Breide is captive. The party 
then hoist sail and traverse in a short time a distance of seven 
hundred miles, which brings them to a place where the fleet 
can lie concealed while Greycoat and Ise proceed over the 
deserts of Babylon to the castle of Meinold, Breide’s inconsider- 
ate suitor. The plans for her marriage and for the subsequent 
inroad into Germany are just being served up to her again, 
and the heroes, as they arrive, hear what is in reserve for them, 
and tell each other what they think of it. The Pagans 
here go off the scene for their several abodes, as it is evening. 
Ise and Greycoat alone are left, with an old warder, or head 
of the city guard, who is seen from his devotion to be a Chris- 
tian. They tell him they are escaped prisoners; he makes 
known to them all that is going on in the place, and urges 
them to send for Greycoat to save Breide. He also entertains 
them very handsomely in his own house, and is rewarded with 
the discovery that one of them, Ise, is his only sister's child, and 
the other that Greycoat, whose coming he has so much desired. 
In the morning the porter, now known as Duke Achilles, goes 
to King Meinold with a request to be allowed to go to the 
Holy Sepulchre, the others following at his heels, and enter- 
ing the King’s room as if to be presented to him. The King 
declares them to be the persons they really are; but there is: 
some uncertainty, and Breide is to be brought to see if she will 
identify them. She gets a secret signal and declares she never 
saw them in her life; but betrays herself by begging that they 
may be spared. When he sees that the murder is out, Grey- 
coat snatches down arms from the wall and takes possession 
of the door; the King makes for a tower, the Christians follow 
him, and there they are,besieged by seventy-two thousand 
heathens, their own followers not knowing anything about 
them. Queen Mary however helps them; a dove is sent with 
a letter to the Christian army; it arrives while the priest is 
singing mass and drops the letter on the altar. , 
‘The priest opened the letter, and that mass was never finished ; ‘a 
thing that never happened before, and will never perhaps be again. 
Though a priest saw the cathedral in flames he would sing his mass to the 
end ; but so did not this priest.” ’ 
xX, 10 
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The army is on the march at once, and accomplishes in two 
days a seven days march through the desert of Babylonia. 
For two days the fighting goes on; the principal personages 
all the time shut up in the tower and keeping hold of King 
Meinold there. A heavenly voice then calls for Orendel, 
and leaving Breide at the door to cut off Meinold’s head should 
he try to escape, he makes short work of the fighting, and at 
once presents to king and people the alternatives of turning 
Christian or losing their lives. The kings are all killed; the 
Christians have a period of feasting in the fortress, and then 
set out to return to Acre, first by land and then by sea. Ar- 
rived there Lady Breide starts for Jerusalem alone; but she is 
recognised as a Christian by her devotions at the sepulchre, 
and being taken and challenged, shows herself as the warlike 
lady she is, and captures Jerusalem with little bloodshed, she 
herself alone. Orendel and his army are sent for to take pos- 
session of her conquest, and Christian rule is set up in Jeru- 
salem once more. 

And now the adventures are all over, there is nothing left 
for them to do, and the end may come. It is not to come, 
however, in any ordinary or earthly way. An angel an- 
nounces to Orendel, this time also in what might have been 
the bridal chamber, that he and Breide are to remain virgin to 
the end; and that in a year and two days God is to send for 
them and bring them straight to the kingdom of heaven. The 
same fate was in store for Ise the Duke, so renowned and wise, 
and for Achilles, who, for God’s sake, had served the holy 
sepulchre. On the appointed day, the angel came and carried 
these four souls at once to God, to the fair kingdom of heaven. 








ArT. VIIL—THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL HISTORY OF 
EUROPE. 


The Second Rhind Lecture, 1891. 


AVING touched lightly the nature of the agents which 
may be supposed to influence and alter the physical 
aspect of mankind, let us now enquire what are the opinions 
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of anthropologists as to their actual potency. These opinions 
differ very widely. I will indicate what may be considered 
the extreme views, both held by men of light and leading. 
Thus, Kollmann of Basel expresses himself to the following 
effect :— 


‘ Many observations have been made use of as indications of a power in 
external influences, slow in action indeed but undeniable ; and some have 
ascribed very great scope to the variability of European types since their ap- 
pearance at the diluvial period until now. It is, however, questionable 
whether any kind of modifying changes in the typical peculiarities of the 
skeleton, or the more prominent bodily features, have really occurred. 
Their race-characters were in my belief already so settled and confirmed 
when the European races first arrived here, that they remain constant 
under the most powerful modifying agencies, and that the whole period 
which has since elapsed has not been sufficient to produce even moderate 
changes.’ 

The very considerable differences in physical aspect which 
we daily observe within the limits of a single nationality are 
due, in his opinion, to mixture of blood, the actual limits of 
variation in a pure race being comparatively narrow. He re- 
cognizes five separate race-types in Europe, which he discrimi- 
nates according to the relative lengths and breadths of head 
and face.* Thus one has a long head and a narrow face: this 
type preponderated greatly in the ancient Germans, and speci- 
mens of it are very common in the British Isles. Another has 
a long head but a broad face, narrow orbits, and a dysharmonic 
type: this was the old Cro-magnon race of the caves of Peri- 
gord, in France. The broad-headed long-faced type is now- 
adays the prevailing one in the Tyrol and in Bavaria proper. 
The type with both broad head and broad face prevails among 
the Lapps and in the Caucasus; and wherever Mongoloid 
tribes have settled in force, as in parts of Eastern Europe. The 





* It may as well be noted here that Anders Retzius, who first divided 
mankind into longheads and shortheads, dolichokephale and brachykephals, 
put the limit of the two at a breadth equal to 80 per cent. of the length. 
Nowadays, those with ratios between 75 and 80 are reckoned as intermedi- 
ate, those beyond 85 are called hyperbrachykephals, and so forth. The 
distinction of long and short faces is made on a similar principle, i.¢., it 
depends on the relative, not the absolute, length and breadth of the face. 
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mesokephalic (shall we say middle-headed, or having skulls of 
medium breadth?) with a broad face, occurred among the pre- 
historic peoples: the well known skull from the Judge’s Cave 
at Gibraltar may have belonged to it: in the historic period 
it was common among the Helvetii, and at the present day 
among the Franconian and Thuringian Germans. But what 
Kollmann chiefly insists on is, that all these types occurred in 
Europe at early periods, that even then, every community, so 
far as we can judge, included representatives of several or all 
of them, and that such is the case still, the types intertwining 
like the strands of a rope, but seldom, or with the utmost slow- 
ness, mingling like the waters of so many rivers. 

De Quatrefages says, ‘The companions of the Mammoth and 
Reindeer have not disappeared, they are still among us. Of 
that I entertain no doubt: I have myself, once and again, en- 
countered in the flesh the man of Neanderthal; but Kollmann 
goes further: he says, ‘The European in all his varieties or 
races is ready and fit for anything, whenever we drag his 
bones to the daylight from under the earth-crust ; he was 
ready when he kept company with the Mammoth. He had 
nothing inferior, neither in the build of his braincase, nor in 
the formation of his face, in itself, but was “homo sapiens” in 
his best form already in the diluvium, then again in the Rein- 
deertide, and in the pile-dwellings. If we are ever to find out 
anything about the differentiation of man into sub-species and 
races, we must go much further back, perhaps into the Miocene 
age.’ 

Let me here say, parenthetically, of Kollmann’s five types, 
that though there is much to be said in their favour, they ap- 
pear to me somewhat too arbitrary in their limitations, and too 
few in number. Thus we have in Britain, for example, two 
varieties of his leptoprosopic dolichokephalic (long-headed and 
long-faced) type, discriminated in several points, and particu- 
larly, as a rule, in colour: the one is of Anglo-Saxon, the other 
probably of Iberian origin. Of the colour of prehistoric races 
we can unfortunately know nothing, except by inference ; even 
of that of early historic ones but little; for hair, though one of 
the least destructible of animal tissues, is liable, under some 
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circumstances, to post-mortem changes of colour. But as to 
its importance in classification, let us hear Deniker, a great 
authority in that department. ‘On the whole, if it seems to 
us that the measurements of different parts of the body consti- 
tute very good characters of the second and third order, we 
believe we are in the right in maintaining that the characters 
of the primary divisions (of mankind) ought to be drawn from 
the nature of the hair and from the colour of the skin.’ 

To return! Schaaffhausen, differing from Kollmann, enumer- 
ates the various marks of inferiority, the various reminders of 
simian anatomical features, which he finds among the skulls of 
primeval men, and more than one of which are apt to be found 
combined in the early long-headed races. Among these are 
the receding forehead with swollen eyebrow ridges, as in the 
Neanderthal and Spy and Briix men, and the underjaw want- 
ing in chin, as in the La Naulette specimen. ‘ With a reced- 
ing forehead are generally associated,’ he says, ‘a prominent 
muzzle, large teeth, high-placed temporal lines, strong occipi- 
tal ridges, simple sutures, small cranial capacity. In primitive 
longheads the temporal squama or scale often reaches to the 
frontal, instead of being separated by the wing of the sphenoid 
bone; and this often occurs also in African negroes, in 
Australians, Peruvians, and Mongols; it occurs also in anthro- 
poid apes, except in orangs. Or sometimes, though it does 
not reach so far, yet it is long and low.’ Other low characters 
are, says Schaaffhausen, a short sagittal suture, a narrow flat 
frontal: so too the occipital scale standing out like a bowl 
from the back of the head, and the prominent parietal bosses, 
for these are remains of childish forms. (The bowl-like pro- 
tuberance, as we shall see, is very characteristic of the 
Alemannic conquerors of Swabia and Switzerland). Retzius 
thought, it is true, that the projecting occiput, being a result 
of greater development of the posterior lobe, indicated a noble 
or advanced type; but this Schaaffhausen disputes. Having 
the greatest breadth in the parietal region is a low feature : 
this is found in the famous skull of Engis, as well as in 
Australians. Malay skulls, which belong to a low form of 
short-head, have also the greatest breadth near the parietal 
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bosses. A long flat extending from below these bosses to the 
temples ranks low; he means here, apparently, flatness of the 
temporo-frontal region, which is very general among the Gael, 
whether Irish or Scottish, and was common among Romano- 
Britons, but much less so among the Saxon English and Scandi- 
navians. 

Add to these, flatness of the floor of the nostrils, flat nasal 
bones,* large molar teeth, elliptic palate, small occipital tuber- 
osity (for the tuberosity has to do with the erect position). 
Simplicity of sutures, and early closing thereof, go with low 
organization : this simplicity was commoner among fossil dogs 
than among modern house dogs, and it is found in several of 
the prehistoric long skulls, as those of Engis and Nieder-Ingel- 
heim, and in the Batavus Genuinus of Blumenbach, 

Schaaffhausen thinks, moreover, that the temporal muscles 
and indeed the other kephalic muscles, all work towards 
lengthening of the skull ; and large temporal muscles go with 
the use of the coarse food of the savage life. Finally, he says 
that though in some cases the skull may grow large and broad 
simply from want of lime, the head does acquire that last in- 
crease of size and development which corresponds to increase 
of intelligence, through an enlargement in breadth. Against 
this I should be disposed to make use of the fact that adult 
heads are relatively to their length narrower than those of chil- 
dren; but perhaps Schaaffhausen would account for that by 
muscular action. I will here simply mention some varieties in 
other parts of the skeleton, which occur frequently or usually 
in some ancient races, whereas they are now rare. Such are 
the pilaster-, or columnar-femur, the flattened tibia (platy- 
knemia), the perforation of the lower humerus, forms whose 
utility has apparently ceased, but which are not necessarily to 
be called low. 

To sum up this view of the transformation question, ‘ Der 
Mensch,’ says Buschan, reviewing Schaafthausen, ‘ist nichts 
weniger als ein Dauertypus.’ Man is in nowise an unchange- 
able entity. 





* I think most ancient skulls had good and prominent noses ; but the 
nasal bones are seldom cognizable, 
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Before proceeding to divide Europe into great historical 
provinces, on a basis partly political, partly ethnological, it may 
be well to give a brief sketch of its general anthropological 
history, especially of that portion of such history as was prior 
to the formation of the present divisions and nations. 

Our knowledge of this is more advanced as regards the 
west and south-west, paitly because in the quaternary period 
the north and east were not inhabited, partly because 
civilization is more advanced and science more cultivated in 
the west and north-west; and as France, Belgium, and 
portions of the countries lying next to the east of them, com- 
bine both these advantages, it is here that anthropological 
history may be said to begin, and here only that plausible 
attempts have been made to minutely subdivide the prehistoric 
periods, in accordance with their archeological products. 

The general result may be thus stated: The oldest human 
forms that have been found and located geographically, or 
rather palzontologically, with some approach to certitude, are 
longheaded—dolichokephalic, and that very distinctly. And 
we may go so far as to say that all, or almost all the crania 
may be distributed under two types, though whether we are 
entitled to say two races is not yet quite clear: the French say 
so, but Virchow is doubtful. The first of these is the Canstatt 
type, so called from the place where the first specimen was 
discovered; though the Neanderthal skull is a much better 
known example. It is long rather than narrow, deficient in 
height, with thick bones, huge frowning brows, low forehead 
and prominent occiput, protruding in the form which the 
German anatomists call kiigelig (like a bowl). Some very 
low-type chinless lower jaws have been ascribed to this type ; 
but the attribution is not always clear: in the modern skulls 
which have been supposed to reproduce the type the chin is 
often strong and prominent. Most of these skulls have been 
found in caves in the mountain limestone; and it may be 
suggested, that some of their peculiarities may have been 
connected with too great a supply of calcareous salts, whence 
perhaps the premature closing (synostosis) of the sagittal 
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suture and the enormous development of the bony browridges.* 

The other long type is that called the Cro-magnon. Here 
also the head is a long, narrow relatively rather than absolutely, 
moderate in height ; the capacity is often large compared with 
modern averages; the forehead is well developed, but the 
browridges not so large as in the Canstatt type. The occiput - 
is large and capacious, but has not the marked protuberance 
just now described. The orbits are squarely formed and low ; 
so that the eyes were probably narrow, (as in many Irishmen), 
of medium breadth (mesorhine). The limbs were robust; but 
the femur and tibia exhibit the pilastral and platyknemic 
forms. These men may have been savages; but they were 
capable savages, at least. The frontal development is 
distinctively better than in the Canstatt types. 

There are probably other quaternary skull forms yet to be 
discovered. In fact Professor Testut of Lyons has just given 
us an elaborate memoir on one such, recently discovered at 
Chancelade. It belonged to a man of small stature, but it is 
large and long, differs decidedly from either the Canstatt or 
the Cro-magnon form, and seems to resemble the well-known 
Eskimo variety. You may be aware that our own Boyd- 
Dawkins published, years ago, his conjecture that the Eskimos, 
or a branch of them, had once dwelt in north-western Europe. 

There are those who think there was a chasm, an absolute 
hiatus, between these palzolithic people and those who 
followed them ; that the former perished utterly or wandered 
away before the neolithic folk arrived, bringing with them the 
beginnings of civilisation. I don’t think any one-on the conti- 
nent now holds that view. Huxley, I see, lately pronounced 
against it, though not very strongly. For myself, I am not a 
geologist, and perhaps cannot appreciate the evidence from 
that side; but I know that these old types are represented 
among us at the present day, and I believe it is by right of 
heredity. St. Mansuy of Toul, and Kai Lykke, a famous 
Danish noble, belonged to that of Canstatt, and so, it is said, 





* Barnard Davis ascribed most of the peculiarities of the Neanderthal 
skull to premature synostosis, 
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did King Robert Bruce, though he had good brains as well as 
thews and sinews.* I have seen in the flesh, as I said just 
now, more than one exquisite example of it; and of the Cro- 
magnon I have seen a great many, without having gone so 
far as the Canary Islands to look for them. 

‘Nor need we blush,’ said the noble Broca, ‘to own for 
ancestors those rude quaternary hunters who knew how to 
conquer animals more terrible and more real than the monsters 
combated by Hercules, and who, first in the world, long before 
the Assyrians and the Egyptians, lit the torch of art. They 
knew not electricity nor steam; they were not armed with 
metallic weapons and with gunpowder; but, weak as they were, 
and with weapons of stone only, they sustained against nature 
a struggle that was not without grandeur; and the progress 
which they realised at the cost of such efforts, prepared the 
soil on which civilization was to grow.’ 

These were the two races, if two they were, to which the 
great majority of quaternary crania may be referred, and it 
seems hardly likely, now, that this conclusion will be dis- 
turbed, that longheads constituted the chief population of 
Western Europe in those times. Still, the broadheads, the 
brachykephals, were not unrepresented, at least in the latter 
part of the period, The paleolithic antiquity of a strongly 
brachykephalic skull found at Nagy Szap in Hungary, is said 
to be unimpeachable ; and in Belgium, in the reindeer period, 
those found by Dupont in the neighbourhood of Furfooz are 
at least on the confines of brachykephaly, and in other respects 
are of an entirely different type to any of the quaternary long 
skulls. In Germany too, brachykephalic skulls are said to 
have been dug out of the loess. 

With the period of recency in geology, and that of polished 
stone in archeology, we gain a great access of light, and in 
some countries an abundance of material. Whereas the two 
principal long-headed types had been scattered here and 
there, apparently dove-tailing with each other, we now find a 





* The skull of Bruce has prominent brows and a receding forehead, but 
its breadth does not consist with the Canstatt type. 
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central type apparently derived from the Cro-magnon, though 
softened in its more striking characteristics, predominating in 
France, probably in Spain, and certainly in Britain, where the 
principal occupants of the longbarrows nearly always display 
it. Another, having a relation to that of Canstatt, seems to 
abound in the more northern countries, in Germany and 
Sweden and through all the great plain of northern and 
eastern-central Europe. The brachykephals, whether or not 
they have received an accession from the east, whether or not 
it is they. who have now brought our domestic animals and 
cultivated plants from Asia, are certainly much more in 
evidence ; in central France they have contests with the indi- 
genous longheads, over whom they seem to prevail: there and 
in Italy they mix with their predecessors; and one may find 
in one grave skulls with breadth-indices from little over 70 to 
nearly 90, a thing hardly conceivable in the same race unless 
from the intervention of disease. In the dolmens of France, 
in the pile-works or lake villages of Switzerland, in the caves 
of higher Belgium, in the kitchen-middens and tumuli of 
Scandinavia, in the Hiinnebetten or Giant’s Graves of 
Germany, we find the same admixture, but never in England. 
Here in Scotland, too, as Sir Daniel Wilson pointed out, the 
form of long skull, which he called boat-shaped, prevailed 
pretty exclusively, while the few Irish skulls which may 
belong to the period are also long, and have the modern 
Hibernian aspect. 

The introduction of Bronze into Europe does not appear to 
have been accompanied by that of any new element of popula- 
tion, at all events not on a large scale. The Phcenicians 
probably settled in small numbers on the coasts where they 
traded, for example in Sardinia ; but except in Cornwall, where 
I am inclined to think their type occasionally crops up, it is 
difficult to distinguish any influence they may have had 
from that of the later Saracens. The Etruscans had their own 
skull type, in my opinion more Semitic than aught else ; but 
its influence was of course limited to a small area, and belonged 
rather to a later period. The one country where the age of 
bronze seems really to have been ushered in by a new race is 
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our own, where barrows or interments that yield objects of 
bronze, alone or with flint, may be reckoned on, where the 
bodies have not been cremated, to yield also short broad skulls 
of a pretty uniform type, almost identical with those which 
are found, though not exclusively, in certain stone-age 
interments in Denmark. 

When we were children, ancient history was presented to 
us in a very compendious form, that of a succession of Empires 
pictured in the Book of the Prophet Daniel. And the history 
of Europe since the Bronze Age might similarly be portrayed 
as that of the successive swarmings of so many different races, 
some already domiciled within its bounds, others having their 
centre of dispersion outside. 

Thus first the Phoenicians—‘ the first that ever burst into the 
Middle Sea ’—explored the coasts, and even settled here and 
there in small trading colonies, and by the mere contact of 
commerce and eastern civilization supplied a motive power to 
break up the existing equilibrium. The subsequent beginnings 
of the abortive Carthaginian empire were a further develop- 
ment of Phoenician enterprise, but from what we know of their 
mode of warfare, their employment of mercenaries, etc., it is 
not likely that much of their blood was left to run in the veins 
even of the Sicilians and Sardinians, where, if anywhere, we 
should seek it. Collignon says he cannot find it in Tunis. 

Next come the palmy days of the Greeks, even then a 
mingled strain, of which the ruling element seems to have been 
longheaded and largely blond, while the subordinate ones may 
have been dark. I do not quite hold with Ingoldsby— 


‘ These well-booted Greeks, 
Their Egyptian descent was a question of weeks.’ 


but think it likely that the intercourse between Greece and 
Egypt was not wholly one-sided. An Illyrian element is 
certain ; a Turanian one probable. 

The Greeks appear to have been, in their best days, an 
extremely prolific race, so much so that they were able within 
a moderate number of generations to Hellenise the coasts of 
Sicily and Lower Italy (Magna Greecia) as well as the Ionian 
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and neighbouring coasts of Asia, and those of Cyrene and of the 
Cimmerian Bosphorus. 

Of the spread of the Kelts we know very much less: in the 
first place we hardly know how to call the wandering mercenary 
warriors who were the terror of the civilized south ; I just now 
said ‘ Kelts,’ but will amend the word, and say ‘ Gauls’ 
instead. For at some period unknown the blond longheads of 
the north-east would seem to have avenged their long-headed 
brethren, the men of Cro-magnon and the cavern of L’Homme 
Mort, and their descendants, by conquering in turn their 
brachykephalic conquerors. And whereas fora great many 
centuries the descendants of these brachykephali are known 
to have been brown of hair and skin, and whereas the Romans 
describe as blond the Gallic invaders of Italy and even of 
Galatia; it is perhaps easiest to suppose that they described 
the military aristocracy or caste, and that these, in distant 
migrations at least, did not encumber themselves largely with 
an accompaniment of serfs. Anyhow, the skulls found at the 
celebrated station of Hallstadt in Southern Austria, the rich 
concomitants of which are generally believed to indicate a 
Keltic civilization, and to date from many centuries before 
Christ,—these skulls are long and might be Galatic, Belgic, or 
even Germanic, say some German authorities. Further down 
the Danube we find, in Alexander the Great’s time, for 
example, tribes said to be Gaulish and bearing Keltic names, 
as the Skordiski and Tauriski ; and some other tall red-haired 
warriors further to the north-east, such as the Bastarne, though 
probably German, may have been Galatic. To use an argu- 
ment frequently employed about the Aryan question, it seems 
much more easy to derive the Skordiski and their neighbours 
from Gaul than the Gauls from them; and then the universal 
consent of the old historians went that way. 

The next great power to rise on the ruins of the Etruscan 
and Carthaginian, and Greek and Gallic, was of course the 
Roman. I have only to do with the results on physical 
anthropology, of its conquests and colonisations, but these 
were no doubt great. The Romans seem to have multiplied 
enormously during the growth of their power, much as the 
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Greeks had done at the same stage; moreover, their veteran 
armies, which were employed for colonisation, so far as they 
were not Roman were at least Italian, until the culmination of 
their power. The rule is that an anthropological type once 
in possession of the ground is never wholly dispossessed or 
extirpated. ‘ They beheaded,’ said to me the great Broca, ‘a 
score or two of the leading men, and called it exterminating a 
tribe.’ Still, Cesar gives us to understand (and he was a more 
humane conqueror than some of them) that he did his worst 
towards the destruction of some tribes. Thus, he says, he sold 
into slavery the whole survivors of the Veneti; but probably 
many of these enslaved people would be purchased and 
retained by the new possessors of the lands ; besides, most 
countries have about them a little of the quality of Lorne, 
which the Highland freebooter found was ‘as ill to harry as it 
was to pike a sheep’s neck;’ and there is reason to think there 
are still Veneti in Morbihan.* 

The most important piece of evidence, wherewith I am 
acquainted, to the permanence of Latin colonisation is the 
following. The Romans are said by Livy to have transported 
40,000 Ligurians, with their families, into the vacant tracts of 
Samnium, and to have filled up their places with colonists. 
Now, the Ligurians are believed, mainly on the authority and 
evidence of Nicolucci, to have been strongly brachykephalic, 
as the Piedmontese are to this day ; whereas the Romans were 
mesokephalic as a rule, with indices of breadth below 80, and 
the modern Roman skulls are just what the old ones were. 

But the modern inhabitants of the Ligurian coast, from 
Savona to Lucca, are mesokephalic, and have narrower heads 
than any other people in Northern Italy, as Ridolfo Livi Kas 
shewn. I can see two other possible explanations of this fact, 
but the one I have suggested (colonization from Southern or 
Middle Italy) seems the easiest. 

The frequently dark complexions of the inhabitants of the 
old Roman cities on the Rhine may possibly be derived partly 
from old Italian colonisation. In the later ages of the Roman 





* Topinard’s statistics of colour point that way. 
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power, when the soldiery were gathered from all the subject 
nations fit for service, colonisation meant the mixing of one 
nationality with another on a very small scale. Minute 
enquiry might very probably, in some instances, detect perma- 
nent results, but I am not aware of any; and where the change 
was a violent one in respect of climate, such as that from 
Mauritania or Dalmatia to Britain, the descendants of the 
colonists may have gradually dwindled away. 

The next race to rise into importance was the Teutonic; 
and its migrations, when it had once begun to overcome the 
resistance of the Roman Empire, were on an enormous scale, 
well deserving the name the Germans give to them—the 
Wandering of the Peoples. Here, again, the pressure of an 
increasing population had something to do with the move- 
ment, yet not everything, for many of the tribes appear to 
have abandoned their previous territories en masse; * but Ger- 
many was not at that time able to support a very large popu- 
lation. The net result of all the struggles of the fifth and 
sixth century was greatly to abridge the area occupied by the 
German language and, probably, the area in which the Ger- 
man physical type, the Graverow type, preponderated. More 
was abandoned on the east than was gained in the west and 
south. The Franks were comparatively few in number and 
spread over a large area peopled by subject aliens; the same 
was the case with the Visigoths and Lombards: the Burgun- 
dians may have been a little more numerous in proportion to 
their subjects; but they were content with one-third of the 
land, which may fairly be taken as proof that the Galloromans 
very largely outnumbered them. In the result the Burgun- 
dians soon lost their language; their well defined form of 
head, which was long, with a breadth index of about 74 or 75, 
and very similar to that of the Anglo-Saxon, has apparently 
disappeared, the heads in modern Burgundy and Franche 
Comté being extremely broad; but their fair complexion is 
still conspicuous; and whereas Sidonius Apollinaris talked of 





* Thus the Angles, according to Bede, and the Saxons who acoompanied 
the Lombards to Italy. 
@ 
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.them as ‘ greasy sevenfoot giants,’ Franche Cumté still supplies 
the French army with its tallest grenadiers. 

But the whole south-western frontier of the German lan- 
guage seems to have been really advanced, the Saxons, 
Frisians, and Salian Franks having occupied Flanders and 
Brabant, the Ripuarian Franks the right and left banks of the 
Middle Rhine and the Moselle, the Alemanni Alsace, Swabia, 
and after Swabia north-eastern and central Switzerland, and 
the Marcomanni (probably) Bavaria. In all these cases the 
new acquisitions were conterminous with the old holdings; 
and in some of them there is more or less reason to think that 
the invaders re-occupied ground which had been won by the 
Romans from their own kindred: I have said more or less 
reason—I should myself say Jess rather than more. The result 
is that Flanders and most of Brabant are thoroughly Germanic 
—the Electorates, (Treves, Cologne, and Mayence) rather less 
so, at least in their western parts; Alsace, Swabia, Bavaria, 
and Central Switzerland more German than otherwise in colour, 
but in headform more Keltic or Rheetian. 

But the greatest of the German conquests, from the racial 
point of view, was that of our own country (or shall we say of 
Eastern Britain), which was largely Saxonized in blood as 
well as in language and social state; while the western parts 
of the British Isles, including Ireland, have been Saxonized, if 
at all, more by infection and contact than by change of blood. 

As a second wave of Teutonic conquest, we may reckon the 
Scandinavian, which, however, did not begin until long after the 
Vélkswanderung of the Germans themselves had come to an end. 
Here, again, the movement must have coincided with a rapid 
increase of population; but it was too great an effort to continue ; 
and though it did not lead to an actual curtailment of the area 
of the stock and language as the Volkswanderung did, it ended in 
such thorough exhaustion of the parent stock that it continued 
to be of little importance for centuries. Iceland, Shetland, 
Orkney, Caithness, were all that the movement added to the 
Scandinavian language area, but in many other parts of these 
islands it left its mark more or less plainly on the physical type ; 
so it was in the Hebrides, especially in the Lews, in Man, in 
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Cumberland and Westmorland, and the West Border, very 
strongly ; in Yorkshire, and along the east coast of Scotland, in 
Lincolnshire, Nottinghamshire, East Norfolk and adjoining dis- 
tricts, perhaps also in Pembrokeshire, certainly about Wexford 
and Waterford. On the Continent it affected the coast of 
Normandy, and to a less degree the interior. Collignon even 
thinks he sees its traces over a large tract of country on and 
about the Middle Loire; and finally, it is said to be visible in the 
nobility of Sicily and Southern Italy. 

South of the Baltic, too, the Germanic wave of conquest is re- 
markable in having been double; several centuries after the Volks- 
wanderung had ceased, population growing too dense, as it seems 
always to do in the early stages of the civilisation of capable races, 
the Saxons, Frisians, and even the Flemings, set themselves to re- 
conquer those extensive territories east of the Elbe, the Hartz, the 
Thuringian mountains, and the Upper Main, which they or their 
kindred had relinquished long ago to the Wends; and gradually, 
by force, fraud, commerce, or peaceable colonisation of empty 
spaces, they re-germanised pretty thoroughly a large portion of 
them. The physical type of the tribes they submerged was 
apparently very like their own, but we must not forget the possi- 
bility that weak and scattered remnants of the Germans had been 
left behind in the great migration, and lost in the then flowing 
tide of Slavonism. 

Next, after the great or earlier Germanic movement, and previous 
to that last spoken of, was the spread of Saracenic conquest. The 
extent of the extreme wave of this is scarcely realised; not only 
did the Moorish armies penetrate almost to the Loire, but they 
ascended the Rhone valley, occupied for a long period some of the 
passes of the high Alps, possessed Sicily, plundered the coasts of 
Italy, and settled there in small communities. In France, 
according to Lagneau, they are thought to have settled at 
Aubusson after their great defeat by Charles Martel, and 
perhaps made there the first carpet in Europe.* 

The change they wrought in the physique of the Spanish 
population was probably not very great. The Semitic element in 





* For ‘ Africa begins at the Pyrenees,’ as Dumas said. 
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them was not altogether new to the coasts, at least, of Spain, and 
the Berber element was identical, or nearly so, with the primitive 
Iberian. 

Perhaps the expansion of the Slavs should have been 
mentioned before that of the Saracens; it began earlier, but 
continued longer and later, and, like that of the Germans, after 
a considerable interruption, in this case owing to the intercala- 
tion of the Tartar dominion, it recommenced, to continue almost 
to our own day. Poland,* and the country between the Carpa- 
thians and the Dnieper, seem to have been the original occupa- 
tion of the Slavs; thence, on the westward movement of the 
Germans, they spread across the Oder and the Elbe and to the 
mouths of the Vistula; they occupied the vacant Bohemia, and 
passed over Pannonia and Illyria to the Adriatic, and either by 
themselves, or under Bulgarian dominion, occupied also more or 
less completely almost the whole of the Balkan peninsula. By 
about the ninth century, spreading over or among the Finnish 
tribes, they had established themselves at Novgorod, long the 
chief seat of their power and commerce, and had apparently 
penetrated also to the Oka and the Upper Volga. Thereafter 
their northward expansion continued uninterruptedly ; that to 
the south-east, however, was first checked and then completely 
arrested by the advent and rise to power of successive hordes of 
Turks, of which the latest included the Mongols of Batu Khan. 
Meanwhile the Germans re-occupied, as was just now mentioned, 
most of the territory which had once been their own; the 
settlement of the Magyars, and later the growth of the Roumans, 
cut off the southern division of the Slavs from the northern, and 
the former were somewhat circumscribed by the arrival of the 
Ottomans, and by the revival of the Greeks and Albanians. 

The tide of conquest to which I come last consisted of many 
waves, one of which indeed was coeval with the Vélkwanderung; 
nay, it may be that the very first such wave was much earlier 
even than that. It is very difficult to say when the first tribe of 
Turkish race entered Europe. Who or what were the Etruscans, 





*The Lygii, whom Tacitus describes as Germans, were pretty certainly 
the Lekhs (Poles). This was one of Latham’s happy conjectures. 
xX, II 
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the Agathyrsi, the Kimmerians, the Scythians, the Sarmatians, 
the Alans? There is not one of these nations but has-been con- 
jectured to be Turkish by some one or other. Were the manners 
and politics of the Scythians and Sarmatians, which have a very 
Central-Asian or Turanian look, the product of their life on the 
grassy steppes of Southern Russia? or had they brought them 
ready made from Turkestan? We do not know. I will return 
to the Scythians in a future lecture. 

In the latter part of the fourth century appeared the Huns, 
Mongoloid in type and in mode of life, whatever they were in 
tongue and in blood. That they had much to do with the incep- 
tion of the Volkswanderung is clear; the terror of them drove 
the Visigoths across the Danube, perhaps the Sueves and Alans 
across the Rhine, nay, possibly, as the Quaens fled before the 
alarm of the Tartars into Norway, so may the Angles have fled 
before that of the Huns into England. When their power 
collapsed they were not extinguished: the next wave of nomads, 
the Avars, incorporated most of them. The Avars, if not 
entirely Turkish, were at least Turanian. Then followed the 
Bulgarians, a Finnish race from the Volga, and settled among 
and ruled over the Southern Slavs; but some of them wandered 
as far as South Italy. Next the Hungarians, the Magyars, from 
the same neighbourhood, but mixed somewhat with Turkish 
blood, who, settling in Hungary, no doubt incorporated the relics 
of the Avars. Then the Khazars, Turks of a high type, that is, 
may be, with an Aryan admixture. Then the Patsinaks, 
Petchenegs, or Besses, Turks of a lower civilization, who by much 
etymological torture are found to have given name to Bessarabia. 
Then the Polovtsi or Khomans, also undoubted Turks, who 
settled on the Dnieper, so far as nomads could settle ; and after 
them the most terrible of all, the so miscalled Tartars, a mass of 
broken Turkish tribes with a nucleus of veritable Mongols, who 
destroyed or incorporated all the earlier Turkish colonists of 
southern Russia, and, if half that is told of them is to be be- 
lieved, went nigh to destroying the Russians, Poles and Hun- 
garians. 

With the exception of the Ottoman Turks, who have been a great 
power in Europe, but scarcely anywhere,exceptin Eastern Bulgaria, 
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in Thessaly, and in a few large towns, a considerable element in 
the population, and the Gypsies, an Upper Indian tribe of totally 
different type from the Turks or Finns, in fact more Aryan than 
aught else, there have been no more invasions from Asia since 
that of Batu Khan; for Tamerlane’s victorious campaigns against 
Toktamish, Khan of the Golden Horde, and Lord of Russia, 
were nothing but campaigns, and led to no settlement. The 
tide has long been running eastward: the Turanian flood has 
been ebbing; Aryan and Finnish islands have appeared among 
its receding waves, and have gradually coalesced until only a few 
pools are left here and there. The Tartars of Kasan and of 
the Crimea, the few that are left, are the most civilized peasantry 
in Russia; and the very fine type of the Roumelian Osmanii is 
rapidly dwindling away. 
J. BEDDOE. 








Art. VIII—HOW THE SCOTTISH UNION WAS 
EFFECTED. 


me present Home Rule controversy has naturally turned at- 

tention to the means by which the union of the Irish and 
British Parliaments was effected, and this question in its turn 
has induced many writers and public speakers to make—not in- 
quiries indeed—but statements concerning the causes which con- 
tributed to bring about the union of the Scottish and English 
Parliaments. Two classes of men who are bitterly opposed to 
each other in their aims and opinions, have tried to make out a 
complete parallel between the Scottish and Irish Unions in re- 
gard to both their antecedents and their consequences. The 
Unionists have insisted that if the Irish Union was effected by 
bribery and upheld in opposition to the great majority of the 
people, so too was the Scottish Union; and they appeal to the 
late success of the one as a precedent for expecting the ultimate 
success of the other. Scottish Home Rulers, again, have sought 
to make out a case for themselves by adopting all the arguments 
that may be urged for Irish Home Rule; and seeing that one of 
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the arguments consists in the absence of moral force in a trans- 
action carried through by notorious bribery, they have not 
scrupled to affix a stain on their country’s fame, in the hope that 
by so doing they will strengthen their claim for Home Rule, and 
thus confer the greatest of benefits on their native land. In op- 
position to both these classes of men the Liberals maintain that 
there is not a parallel but a complete contrast between the two 
Unions ; that the startling difference in their outcome is the 
necessary consequence of differences in their antecedents and 
working ; and that a study of the causes which have made the 
Scottish Union a success is the surest way of arriving at a satis- 
factory solution of the difficulties which have hitherto made the 
Irish Union a failure. We propose, therefore, to present to the 
reader an impartial statement of the events which led to the 
Scottish Union, of the means by which it was carried, and of the 
manner in which it has been worked for nearly two centuries. 
Those who fancy that the Scottish Union was rushed through 
by a knot of unscrupulous politicians, will be surprised to know 
that before its successful consummation in 1707, there was twice 
a British Parliament with representatives from every part of the 
island, that there were intermittent negotiations for Union 
throughout a whole centnry, and that a deep and persistent ten- 
dency towards the union of the two countries showed itself from 
the first beginnings of their history. In fact, the wonder is not 
that there should have been a successful union after the lapse of 
centuries, but that it should have happened so late as it did. For 
all those forces which bind men together in political bodies— 
geographical contiguity, and community of blood, language, reli- 
gion, and interest—were in active operation from a very early 
time. The kingdom of Scotland became consolidated in the 
tenth century out of four kingdoms—the Picts in the north, the 
Scots in the west, Strathclyde, and Lothian; but the predomi- 
nating element in this composite mass was supplied by Lothian, 
with its population of Anglo-Saxon origin. The kingdom of 
England which had reached consolidation two centuries earlier, 
was composed mainly of people with exactly the same origin, lan- 
guage and religion as the Lothian folk. Then there was no 
natural barrier, no scientific frontier to mark out the boundaries 
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between the two states; as Bacon afterwards said, ‘There be no 
mountains nor ranges of hills, there be no seas nor great rivers, 
there is no diversity of tongue or language that hath invited or 
provoked this ancient separation or divorce.’ Further, the separ- 
ateness of the two kingdoms did not originate in a breaking off 
of the one from the other, leaving, as disruptions invariably do, a 
rankling soreness behind if not a positive hostility; but merely in 
the accidental circumstance that each nation grew round a centre 
of coalescence, the one in the north of the island, the other in the 
extreme south. 

There was, then, in the early history of Britain none of that 
international animosity between England and Scotland which we 
have come to suppose sums up the history of the one country 
and most of that of the other. Even the Norman Conquest, 
which by giving the throne of the southern kingdom to a foreign 
dynasty threatened to introduce an alienating factor in the rela- 
tions of the two kingdoms, in the long run only served to bring 
them closer. The Scottish Court was Normanised ; intermar- 
riages between the royal houses of England and Scotland were 
frequent; still more frequent were the intermarriages of the 
higher nobility, especially where there were heiresses to be car- 
ried off in either country. Thus it came about, as Robertson says 
in his Scotland under her Early Kings, that three-fourths of the 
greater nobility of Scotland were derived from the Scoto-Nor- 
man race; and as most of these nobles had large estates in both 
countries, we may well believe what Fordun says, ‘ Towards the 
end of the twelfth century, the two nations seemed one people ; 
Englishmen travelling at pleasure through Scotland, and Scotch- 
men in like manner through England.’ Politically as well as 
socially the two countries were intimately connected ; the Scot- 
tish King was frequently at the English Court in his capacity as 
an English nobleman, and for nearly a century before the 
troubles of the disputed succession there was unbroken peace. 
This close connection was naturally reflected in the laws and in- 
stitutions. Burton says, ‘ It was not till after the War of Inde- 
pendence that the laws and institutions of Scotland took a direc- 
tion of their own, which separated them by material and funda- 
mental differences from those of England.’ And, therefore, on 
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all these grounds we may adopt Burton’s conclusion, that ‘a 
nationality distinct from and antagonistic to that of the English 
people had not been made before the time of Alexander IIL.’ 

The absence of any national jealousy was shown by the man- 
ner in which the Scots received Edward I.’s proposal for a 
marriage between his.son Edward and Margaret, the Maid of 
Norway, heiress to the Scottish throne. The Marriage Treaty 
of Brigham (July, 1290) by which the Scots accepted that pro- 
posal, was virtually what Defoe has called it—the first Treaty of 
Union between England and Scotland. It is true that this 
Union did not go beyond a personal union in the sovereign ; it 
was stipulated that the kingdom of Scotland was for ever to re- 
main separate and divided from England, free in itself and with- 
out subjection ; that the Scottish Parliament was always to be 
held in Scotland ; and that elections by cathedral chapters, hom- 
age by military tenants of the crown, and the administration of 
justice should be performed wholly within the kingdom. These 
‘reservations show that Scotland was to continue a separate, self- 
contained state; the nation already arrived at a consciousness of 
its existence is not prepared to part with it. Yet the mere 
fact of assenting to subjection to a common sovereign implies a 
good deal : for at that time a feudal monarch who summed up in 
himself the whole government would have been able to unite two 
‘nations that had not yet become sharply distinct in their separa- 
tion, much less antagonistic. 

When everything thus seemed ripe for a union, a force came 
into play which not only arrested unification but carried the two 
nations far apart. The eagerness of Edward I.—one of the 
earliest and greatest of Unionists—to bring about so desirable a 
consummation as a United Britain, led to an attempt on the part 
of the English Government to rule Scotland as a dependency. 
However much Scotsmen may detest the means which the Eng- 
-lish king adopted to secure his aim, they must admit that that 

‘aim was in itself a noble one, and that the inducements to it were 
many and strong. This island, cut off from the rest of Europe, 
seemed intended by Nature for the chosen home of peace; as 
Shakespeare put it, ‘in a great sea, a swan’s nest.’ That one 
-corner of this should be insecure was intolerable to any king 
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who was bent on insuring security for his people at home or 
who was anxious to carry on war abroad. Hence, it is the ablest 
of English kings who laid their hand most heavily on Scotland— 
Edward I., Edward III., and Henry VIIL.; and it was ‘those 
English statesmen most distinguished for their foreign policy— 
Edward I., Cromwell, and William III.—who were most eager 
to have a United Britain, which they saw was an indispensable 
basis for the success of their designs on the Continent. 

But when Edward determined to secure a United Britain by 
conquest, other means having failed, he adopted the surest means 
of defeating his own ends, and overlooked the consideration to 
which Bacon afterwards gave expression, that it was with nations 
as with trees; where force would only destroy, the working of 
the vis naturae through grafting would bring about an incorpora- 
ting union. In such a struggle victory was as powerless as de- 
feat to advance his ends; and Falkirk was even more fatal than 
Stirling Bridge to the project of a United Britain. It was in 
vain that Edward after repeated conquests of the country sum- 
moned ten representatives from Scotland to the first British 
Parliament, which met in September, 1305; and published an 
Ordinance or Constitution for Scotland drawn up by a joint 
committee of these representatives and twenty of the English 
members. Though the system of government thus promulgated 
was meant to win the support of the conquered, it contained 
those provisions in connection with the administration of justice 
which seem inseparable from every system that denies self- 
government to a people,—such as change of venue, and the 
appointment of resident sheriffs, removable at pleasure. The 
very excellence of many points of the Constitution only serves to 
emphasise the lesson that the most perfect of systems from a 
theoretical point of view is absolutely worthless when that 
system is based upon distrust of the people and upon outrages on 
the men whom the people love. By the execution of Wallace 
about the time of the publication of the Ordinance, Edward de- 
stroyed any chance he might ever have had of conciliating to 
himself, by wise legislation and just government, the men whom 
he had already exasperated by a ten years’ war—a war which 
had done more to kindle the national self-consciougness of Scot- 
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land than the previous ten centuries of its history. Philosophers 
tell us that individuals become conscious of the ego by coming in 
contact with the non-ego ; similarly, a nation only arrives at full 
self-consciousness when, like Greece in the ancient world, and 
Germany in the modern, it meets with an opponent in a life-and- 
death grapple. It is to the War of Independence—not to any- 
thing before or since—that Scotland owes its intense nationality 
feeling—a feeling so strong as to be almost without parallel. 
The birth of such a nationality feeling was proclaimed to the 
world by ever-memorable deeds at Bannockburn, and in words as 
memorable and worthy to stand side by side with those deeds in a 
letter from the Scottish Parliament at Arbroath in 1320; ‘To 
our king are we bound both by his own merit, and by the law of 
the land, and to him as the saviour of our people and the 
guardian of our liberty are we unanimously determined to adhere; 
but if he should desist from what he has begun, and should show 
an inclination to subject.us and our kingdom to the king of Eng- 
land, and his people, we would immediately expel him as an 
enemy, and the subverter of his own rights and ours ; and would 
choose another king to rule over us who would be able to defend 
us. For as long as a hundred of us are left alive we never will 
in any degree be subject to the dominion of England. It is not 
for glory, riches, or honours that we fight, but for liberty, which 
no good man will consent to lose save with his life.’ Against 
men thus resolute the arms and the craft of the Edwards were 
alike vain ; and the two countries settled down into a fixed deep- 
rooted hatred of each other. Hatred to ‘the auld enemies of 
England’ was the legacy bequeathed by every Scot to his son— 
even by those who had nothing else to bequeath. That this 
legacy was an ever-accumulating one is shown by the conduct of 
some Scottish soldiers in the last war in which they had to resist 
the southern invader. A French historian, who accompanied the 
army on that occasion, tells us that the soldiers slew every 
English prisoner they took, and bought the prisoners taken by 
the French auxiliaries, eagerly giving up all their money and 
even their horses, in order to have the pleasure of wreaking their 
vengeance on those who had wronged their country so deeply. 
Now when we find Scotchmen parting with their money for an 
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object on which to spend their hatred, what stronger illustration 
could be desired of the intensity of that hatred? 

After the attempt at Union, by conquest and intrigue, had 
ended only in raising so strong a barrier in the way of Union, two 
influences came into play about the middle of the sixteenth 
century which not only tended to heal old differences but to 
draw the two countries closer together. First: the English 
practically abandoned the attempt to reduce Scotland to a de- 
pendency, and reverted to the old plan of seeking Union by 
intermarriage of the royal houses. The marriage of Margaret 
Tudor with James IV. in 1502, and the attempts of Henry VIII. 
to marry James V. to his daughter Mary, and subsequently to 
marry Mary of Scotland to his only son Edward VI., show the 
anxiety of the English kings to secure, by peaceful means, what the 
wars of the Edwards had been putting ever further off. How well 
the English had learned to respect the national feeling of Scot- 
land is best seen in the proclamation * issued by Somerset after 





* ‘That though it would seem most proper for the Scots to sue to us who 
are superiors in the field and masters of a great part of their realm ; yet, 
that our charitable mind and brotherly love might be known, we do by 
all means possible provoke and call you to your own commodity and profit, 
as the father does the son, or the elder brother the younger, and invite 
you to amity and equality ; because as we inhabit in the same island, there 
is no people so like one another in Manners, Customs and Language. But 
because some object that we do not seek equality nor the Marriage, but a 
Conquest, and that we would not be friends but lords ; yet here we declare 
to you and all Christian people, that it is the King’s mind, by our advice 
and counsel, not to conquer but to have in amity ; not to win by force, 
but to conciliate by love; . . . not to dissever and divorce, but to join 
in marriage, from high to low, both the realms : to make one isle, one realm 
in love, amity, concord, peace and charity. We offer love ; we offer equality 
and amity ; we overcome in war and offer peace ; we win holds and offer 
no conquest ; we get in your land and offer England. What can be more 
offered than intercourse of merchandises and interchange of marriages, the 
abolishing of all such laws as prohibit the same or might be impediment 
to the mutual amity? We have offered not only to leave the authority 
and name of conqueror but to receive that which is the shame of men 
overcome—to leave the name of the nation and to take the indifferent old 
name of Britains again : because nothing should be left on our part to be 
offered, nothing on your part unrefused, whereby ye might be inexcusable, 
What face hath this of conquest? We intend not to disinherit your Queen, 
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his victory at Pinkie in 1547. It is one of the most important 
documents concerning the relations between England and Scot- 
land: it contains not only the spirit but most of the principal 
points of the Treaty of Union concluded in 1707; such as, the 
adoption of a common name Britain to the subordination of the 
old names of England and Scotland, entire free trade between the 
two countries, and the retention by Scotland of its own laws and 
institutions. 

The old counteracting force having been displaced by a wiser 





but to make her heirs inheritors of England. We seek not to take from 
you your laws nor customs ; but we seek to redress your oppression which 
of divers ye do sustain. In the realm of England divers laws and customs 
be according to the ancient usage thereof, and likewise France, Normandy, 
and Gascony have sundry kind of orders. Have all the realms and do- 
minions that the Emperor now hath, one custom and one sort of laws? 
These vain fears and fantasies of expulsion of your nation, of changing of 
the laws, of making a conquest, be driven into your heads by those, who 
indeed had rather you were all conquered, spoiled, and slain, than they 
would lose any point of their will, of their desire of rule, and of their esti- 
mation which they know in quietness would be seen what it were, as it 
were in a calm water. If we two, being made one by amity, be most able 
to defend us against all nations, and having the sea for the wall, mutual 
love for garrison, and God for defence, should make so noble and well- 
agreeing Monarchy, that neither in peace we may be ashamed, nor in war 
afraid of any worldly or foreign power ; why should not you be as desirous 
of the same and have as much cause to rejoice at it as we? 

And for a more sure proof and plainer token of the good mind and will 
which we bear unto you, (that which never yet was granted to Scotland in 
any league, truce, or peace betwixt England and Scotland) because ye shall 
have proof of the beginning of love and amity of both the realms, the 
King’s Highness, considering the multitude of them which are come to his 
Majesty’s devotion and of them that be well-willers and aiders of this godly 
enterprise, hath by our advice and counsel granted, and by these presents 
doth grant, that from henceforth all manner of merchants and other Scots- 
men, who will enter their names with one of the wardens of the marches, 
and there profess to take part with us in this before-mentioned godly 
purpose may lawfully and without any trouble and vexation enter into any 
port, creek, or haven of England, and there use their traffic of merchandise, 
buy and sell, bring in the commodities of Scotland and take and carry forth 
the commodities of England as liberally and as freely, and with the same 
and none other customs therefor than Englishmen and the King’s subjects 
do at this present,—Hollinshed, History of England, III., p. 998, 
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policy on the part of the English, the way was clear for the 
operation of one of the most powerful forces in history. When 
the Reformation spread over Europe in the first half of the six- 
teenth century, Scotchmen, in virtue of their successful resist- 
ance to foreign domination, were able to receive the Protestant 
doctrines with an open mind, unprejudiced against the religion 
of detested aliens. This brought Scotland at once into line with 
Protestant England, and rudely severed the old alliance with 
France. The influence of a common religion did as much to 
bring the two countries tozether as the war of conquest had done 
to separate them. As early as 1559, we find Knox writing to 
Cecil : ‘ My eyes have. long looked to a perpetual concord between 
these two realms, the occasion whereof is most present if you shall 
move your hearts unfeignedly to seek the same. For humility 
of Christ Jesus crucified, now begun here to be practised may 
join together the hearts of those whom Satan by pride hath long 
dissevered.’ The first fruits of this mighty influence were seen 
in the Treaty of Berwick (January, 1560), when the English 
- sovereign entered into an alliance with the Protestant party of 
Scotland. When this alliance was crowned with success, and the 
Treaty of Edinburgh was signed six months later (June, 1560), 
Cecil * wrote to Elizabeth that ‘the treaty would finally procure 
that .onquest of Scotland which none of her. progenitors with all 
their battles ever obtained, viz., the whole hearts and goodwills 
of the nobility and people.’ Henceforth Elizabeth had a surer 
foundation for a pro-English party in Scotland than the intrigues 
or bribery of her father had been able to acquire: the Protestant 
party were unchangeably English in their sympathies. The 
Regents Murray and Morton were almost as much Elizabeth’s 
ministers as Cecil and Walsingham ; and King James himself in 
1586 became the pensioner of the English Queen. In that year 
a defensive league was entered into between the two sovereigns, 
and from that date to the death of Elizabeth, the two countries 
were practically one in their foreign policy. 





* It is not a littie curious to observe the Cecil of Elizabeth’s reign using 
almost the very expression, ‘ union of hearts,’ which the Cecil of Victoria’s 
reign makes the butt of many a sneer, e.g., in the Exeter Speech. 
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The Union of the Crowns in 1603 did not create—it merely 
strengthened—that movement towards a closer union which had 
become apparent, especially since the Reformation. The golden 
link of the Crown, though not so powerful a bond as it had been 
when feudalism was in its zenith, was yet stronger than it became 
at the end of the century, when Parliament had asserted its 
strength and made and unmade kings. As a unifying factor, its 
importance lay in this circumstance that there was now one 
powerful interest which must desire the well-being of both 
countries equally: the King of England could not be benefitted 
by what was loss to Scotland, nor could the King of Scotland be 
benefitted by what was loss to England. The Union of the 
Crowns, therefore, naturally gave a great impetus to the desire 
for a more complete union of the nations, and no one was seized 
with this desire more strongly than King James ; it became his 
ruling passion. In January, 1604, he said: ‘Our fame and 
reputation through the world, our honour to be the worker of it 
in our time, and the unspeakable benefit that must redound 
thereof to this whole Isle, goes so deeply in our conceit as in the 
greatest subject we can put our hand.’ And Bacon, after his 
first interview with King James, said, ‘He was hastening to a 
mixture of both kingdoms and nations, faster perhaps than policy 
would conveniently bear.’ But, if James’s desire was charac- 
terised by intensity, it was equally marked by vagueness. The 
only hearty supporter of his plans among Englishmen was Bacon, 
while the Parliament shuwed its dislike even at the initiatory 
measure of appointing Commissioners to treat, by haggling over 
the name of Britain as involving with its use the unsettlement of 
the whole of English law. The Scots were as lukewarm in the 
matter; in connection with the Pigott incident the Privy Council 
wrote to the King: ‘There be among us not a few of the best 
sort who are as alien from union as any of the Lower House, and 
have more just causes to be discontented with so easy obliterating 
of bygone wrongs. Gif your Majesty would be pleased to desist 
from any further moving of that union, we doubt not they would 
require from your Highness what they now refuse.’ 

With such a temper on both sides no progress could be made, 
and though Commissioners from both countries sat for six weeks 
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(20th Oct.-6th Dec., 1604), and agreed upon a Draft Treaty, 
the chief articles of which were abrogation of Hostile Laws and 
the Border Code, mutual naturalisation, and a limited Free 
Trade, the English Parliament refused to ratify them, with the 
exception of the abolition of the Hostile Laws and the Border 
Code, which were already, by the King’s accession, practically 
abrogated. The cause of all this backwardness was the trade 
jealousy of the English, to which expression was given in the 
House of Commons by Fuller, a prominent member on the 
Opposition side: ‘Suppose one man is the owner of two pastures 
with one hedge to divide them, the one pasture bare, the other 
fertile and good; a wise owner will not quite pull down the 
hedge, but make gates to let the cattle in and out at pleasure, 
otherwise they will rush in multitudes, and much against their 
will return.’ Not only was the English merchant jealous of the 
‘hungry’ Scots, but English statesmen saw that while they 
withheld English citizenship from the Scots, with its rights of 
free trade and holding offices in England, they held in their 
hands a lever by which they could force Scotland into a union. 
This sentiment was expressed by a member: ‘If the Scots should 
at first have all our privileges and benefits, it may be feared they 
will never proceed to the perfect Union ;’ and embodied in a 
resolution, which practically closed the first attempt at union 
through negotiations, ‘That an uniformity of laws was an indis- 
pensable preliminary to the naturalisation of Scotchmen.’ In the 
anxiety of the Scotch to enjoy the trading-privileges of English- 
men, and the determination of the English Parliament to deny 
those privileges until a complete union was brought about, we 
have the key to all the other attempts at union in the 
seventeenth century, and the answer to those who then and since 
have asked why Scotland did not make a Federal instead of an 
Incorporating Union. England would not grant privileges which 
would enable a people to grow rich who might at any moment 
turn the wealth so acquired against herself ; the Union must be 
made complete and irrevocable by the sinking of every separate 
interest in one common British interest, to be guarded by one 
British Parliament. 


The force which England could thus bring to bear upon 
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Scotland was not fully exerted or felt till the middle of the 
seventeenth century. Then the Navigation Act was passed by 
Cromwell who, however, recognised the consequent necessity of 
union by at once establishing an Imperial Parliament in which 
thirty representatives from Scotland sat. The Union was 
dissolved by the Restoration, but the Navigation Act was re- 
enacted, and the hardships to which the Scots were thus exposed 
by their exclusion from the trade-privileges of the English led to 
the second attempt at union in the seventeenth century. But 
though the Scottish Parliament, eager to secure the old privileges 
at any price, nominated Commissioners in 1668, the English, who 
as yet only saw the loss a Union would cause through increased 
competition in trade, delayed appointing Commissioners till 1670. 
After seven weeks’ negotiations the main articles of later 
Treaties were agreed to, such as Free Trade, one King and one 
Parliament ; but the demand on the part of the Scottish Com- 
missioners that the Parliaments should be united by simply 
transferring all the Scotch Members to the English Parliament 
took the English Commissioners by surprise. ‘Such a proposition 
had never been in their view,’ they said, and the negotiations 
were broken off. 

After this failure, the Scotch felt more and more the restric- 
tions imposed on them by the Protective Commercial Code of 
England; and when the crown of Scotland was offered to 
William by a deputation in London, the matter of a Union was 
again broached, the initiative (be it noticed) being again taken by 
Scotchmen. William adopted the scheme with as much eager- 
ness as King James had ever displayed; ‘he was often heard to 
say, writes Defoe, ‘that this island could never be easy without 
a union of the two peoples, and if either of them understood their 
own happiness, they would never rest till it was brought to pass. 
I have done all I can in that affair, but I do not see a temper in 
either nation that looks like it. It may be done, but not yet.’ 
William’s view of the situation proved correct: for though the 
Union formed the subject of his first and last messages to the 
English Parliament, nothing was done by the English to promote 
it during his reign. The Scotch, indeed, appointed Commissioners 
in 1689, but not meeting with any response from the English, 
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they turned to the only other alternative,—the building up of 
an independent commerce with colonies and trading companies of 
their own. The failure of the Darien Expedition—the one great. 
scheme of the Company they formed—brought matters to a 
crisis. If, as the disaster proved, the King of England was 
forced in the interests of that country to act in a manner 
prejudicial to Scotland, then the golden link of the Crown must 
be broken, and the Kingdoms become entirely separate. Hence- 
forth, therefore, the proposals of the Scotch fluctuated between 
the only two alternatives they had—complete union or complete 
separation. In 1702, both Parliaments passed Acts under which 
Commissioners met in November, and sat till February, 1703. 
The Scotch showed their eagerness for union by agreeing to the 
English demands of an incorporating unien and the same regal 
succession ; but the English were yet lukewarm, and were so lax 
in their attendance at the meetings of the Commission that the 
negotiations fell through, and the Scottish Parliament in 
September, 1703, passed the emphatic resolution that ‘the 
Commission was terminate and extinet, and not to be renewed 
without consent of Parliament.’ After this third failure on the 
part of the Scotch to solve trade-complications by negotiations 
for Union, the only alternative was fallen back upon, and the Act 
of Security passed in 1703, and again in 1704, provided that 
Scotland ‘ should choose a different Sovereign from that chosen 
by England, unless such conditions of Government were enacted 
as should guarantee the religion, liberty, and trade of the nation 
from English influence.’ The retaliatory Act of the English 
Parliament in 1604 narrowed still further the alternatives before 
the Scotch to war or union. For the last time, Commissioners 
were appointed by both Parliaments in 1705; they sat from 
April to July, 1706; the Treaty they drew up was discussed in 
the Scottish Parliament from October, 1706, till it was ratified 
in January, 1707 ; and on its ratification by the English Parlia- 
ment in March, the Union was successfully consummated on the 
Ist of May, 1707. 

To those who bear in mind the cogency of the circumstances 
which thus led up to the Union, and to all who read the speeches 
made in Parliament in furtherance of it,—full as they are of 
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solid argument and the soundest common sense—it will appear 
unnecessary to seek an explanation of how the Treaty was 
carried by assuming bribery to have been practised on the 
Scottish representatives. Such a charge would be unworthy of 
notice were it not that Unionists, who claim to be for the present 
the sole guardians of political morality, and Scottish Home 
Rulers, who claim to be in a peculiar way the keepers of their 
country’s honour, have persistently reiterated accusations which 
are based not at all on proof but solely on prejudice. On looking 
over all the literature connected with the Union, we find four 
different circumstances which may be alleged to justify the charge 
of bribery. 

1. In an anti-Unionist pamphlet it is said that ‘the native 
Parliament had been exchanged for hogsheads of sugar, and for 
stinking tobacco ;’ and indeed no one need object to patriots in 
high-flown speeches, saying that the Scottish Parliament was 
sold for trade-privileges, provided one remembers that the expres- 
sion is a rhetorical one, and therefore does not mean anything. 

2. The sums of money voted to the Commissioners of the 
Treaties of Union were said at the time to be excessive, and even 
Burnet speaks of them as ‘extravagant allowances,’ while Defoe 
says ‘the proposal was ill received indeed, and a horrid clamour 
raised at it without door; now the nation might see what they 
had been doing at London, that they had sold their country for 
a sum of money, and they were beginning to share it among 
them, etc.’ But anyone who takes the trouble to estimate all 
the labour and expense of the Commissioners, and compares their 
remuneration with the sums paid at the present day to municipal 
deputations to Westminster, will find that even after making al- 
lowance for the difference in the value of money at the different 
times, there is no ground for believing that the prospect of ob- 
taining such a remuneration operated as an inducement to the 
Commissioners to support the Treaty. 

3. Considering that Scotland was to be subjected to the same 
taxation as England in the matter of Customs and Excise—a 
step clearly inevitable if free trade was to be established between 
the two countries—and that a national debt incurred by England 
alone was now to be borne by Scotland as well, the Commis- 
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sioners thought it fair that an equivalent—amounting as nearly as 
possible to the exact sum that would thus be raised in Scotland 
to benefit the English—should be transmitted to Scotland, and 
accordingly the sum of £398,000 was sent. Of this sum 
£200,000 was spent in buying up all the shares of the African 
Company at par, and as their market value was nil, it is plausibly 
asserted that this transaction was tantamount to bribery. Lock- 
hart says, ‘it was the cleanliest way of bribing a nation to undo 
themselves ;’ and Svott has re-echoed this opinion, speaking of 
‘the golden chain of the Equivalent.’ But these patriots forget 
that the African Company was legally constituted under an Act 
of the Scotch Parliament, and that the ruin of its great enter- 
prise, the Darien Colony, was due partly to the action and partly 
to the inaction of the Government. The reimbursement to the 
shareholders of the money they had contributed was therefore an 
act of justice, whether it influenced a section of the people in 
favour of the Union or not. Of the rest of the Equivalent about 
£20,000 went to the Commissioners, and the remainder was to 
be devoted to the fostering of manufactures, etc. This charge 
so slenderly supported has perhaps received its notoriety from a 
saying of Harley’s in Parliament in 1711: ‘ Have we not bought 
them, and have we not a right to tax them? Pray, for what else 
did we give them the Equivalent?’ We should be ashamed to 
mention such accusations, were it not to accustom the reader to 
the meaning of the word ‘bribery’ when it is used by patriots 
whether Unionists or Home Rulers. Keeping this meaning in 
mind we may now consider the only serious charge that has ever 
been brought against the men who carried the Union. 

4. This charge was made public in Lockhart’s Memoirs, pub- 
lished in 1714, and was based on an Inquiry made by a Parlia- 
mentary Committee in 1711, when the Tories on coming into 
office brought home charges of corruption against some of the 
Whigs, the most famous of whom were Marlborough and Wal- 
pole. It was proved that the sum of £20,540 17s. 7d. had been 
sent by the English Treasurer, Godolphin, not through the usual 
channel but secretly. This money was distributed among thirty- 
two recipients by the Earl of Glasgow, who gave into the Com- 
mittee a minute statement of the payments made to each indi- 
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vidual: Queensberry, the High Commissioner, for example, 
receiving for equipage and daily allowance £12,325; Marchmont 
£1104 15s. 7d., and Banff £11 2s. It is contended that the 
charge that these sums were distributed in the way of bribery is 
supported by the secrecy of the transaction, and by the fact that 
all but three of the recipients were in Parliament. But both 
these facts are compatible with another explanation which rests 
on strong evidence. It is admitted that the salaries and pensions 
of many Scottish officials were at the time of the Union in 
arrears; so high had party spirit run that in 1703, for example, 
the Opposition refused all supply ; while, according to Burnet, 
‘Queensberry had begun a practice of drawing out the sessions 
of Parliament to an unusual length, by which his appointments 
exhausted so much of the revenue that the rest of the ministers 
were not paid.’ In the letter to the English Treasurer the money 
was applied for as a loan to pay such arrears, so that if this was 
a screen for bribery, it was one not devised afterwards to explain 
away a charge, but carefully contrived before Parliament met. 
The necessity for payment before the extinction of Parliament 
was clearly seen by the officials, for it seemed improbable enough 
that the servants of a Parliament would receive payment of ar- 
rears after that Parliament had ceased to exist. The expediency 
of immediate payment was as clearly seen by the English Minis- 
ters, for they knew that an unpaid Scot was as unprofitable a 
servant as an unfed Englishman was a poor fighter. The neces- 
sity for secrecy was quite as apparent; for the money could not 
be raised by taxation or sent openly by the English Treasurer 
without raising an outcry among those who were already wildly 
throwing about charges of bribery on the flimsiest foundation. 
This view is borne out by passages in the letter to Godolphin : 
‘We would not have it known that Her Majesty lends any 
money to Her Treasurer.’ ‘We have been obliged to give pro- 
mises to several, for a considerable part of arrears, and without 
the sum desired they would be disappointed, which may prove of 
bad consequences.’ 

The evidence is so overwhelming that the money was paid at 
least under the pretext of arrears of salary and pensions that 
anti-Unionist writers have based the charge of bribery not on the 
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distribution of the money, but on the alleged fact that repayment 
of the English loan was not demanded by the English Govern- 
ment or made by the Scotch. But it is admitted by Lockhart on 
the Earl of Glasgow’s evidence that Queensberry repaid the 
£12,325 he had received, and that he was offered it by the Queen 
as a reward for good services in carrying on the Union. If the, 
other officials did not act likewise—and there is no evidence that 
they did not—they took advantage of the clandestine nature of 
the transaction, and were paid a second time in the ordinary way. 
Even were this assertion proved it does not show bribery, for it 
simply amounts to this, that the Scotch took advantage of the 
English Government at a time subsequent to that at which 
bribery could influence their votes. To base a charge of bribery 
on such evidence would be absurd ; and so it appeared to those 
who instituted the Inquiry, for though they were animated by the 
warmest political hatred against the opponents they sought to 
disgrace, they abandoned the investigation without carrying it to 
a conclusion. Yet on such evidence (if it be deserving of the 
name) the accusation of bribery has been re-echoed by many 
historians, and has been accepted almost as an article of faith by 
some parties and politicians. The Jacobites led off by Lockhart 
have clung to this belief, while Scott has displayed in the matter 
the same powerful imagination which has given to his romances 
a world-wide fame. Unionists like Finlay, and Scottish Home 
Rulers, thinking to strengthen their case by proving immorality 
in the means by which the Union was carried, have not scrupled 
to affix this stain on their countrymen. These are the men who 
arrogate to themselves the exclusive possession of loyalty and 
patriotism, thinking forsooth that loyalty lies chiefly in libelling 
all who refuse to shout their shibboleth, and that patriotism 
consists in blackening the fair fame of their country’s benefactors, 


JOHN DownIE. 
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Art. IX.—SUMMARIES OF FOREIGN REVIEWS. 


GERMANY. 


Deutscne Runpsonau (April, May, June).—With its April 
number, this magazine begins the new quarter in a manner fully 
worthy of its well established reputation. In the first place we 
have the conclusion of Theodor Fontane’s excellent novel, ‘ Frau 
Fanny Freibel, oder, Wo sich Herz zum Herzen find’t.’ It is an 
admirable picture of Berlin life, and is characterized by an inter- 
esting plot, as well as by some clever portraiture, and an attrac- 
tive style-—In his essay, ‘ Zur Schulgesetzgebung,’ Professor W. 
Rein, of Jena, deals with the burning question raised by the 
proposed Bill on elementary schools. The result or conclusion of 
his paper is the expression of a wish that the ‘family principle’ 
(familien princip) should be, if not absolutely recognized, at least 
given a fair test—A third instalment of the historical study by 
Ludwig von Hirschfeld, ‘ Ein Thronerbe als Diplomat,’ gives an 
interesting sketch of the last diplomatic missions of the hereditary 
prince Friedrich Ludwig of Mecklenburg, during the wars of 
the great Napoleon.—‘ Homer als Characterdarsteller,’ that is, 
Homer as a delineator of character, is the title of an exception- 
ally brilliant essay by Professor Herman Grimm, who bases it 
more particularly on the tenth book of the Iliad.—In the Apzil 
and May numbers. Dr. Richard Preusz gives a number of letters 
—twenty-seven altogether—written by Carlyle to the German 
historian and biographer Varnhagen von Ense. The originals 
are preserved in the royal library in Berlin, and if the translator’s 
statement that they are now published for the first time refers 
to the English originals as well as to his German version, it is to 
be hoped that we may, before long, get an English edition of 
them.—In ‘Umbrische Lyrik,’ Herr Franz Xaver Kraus gives 
an interesting sketch of the literary career of Alinda Bonacci- 
Brunamonti, whom de Gubernatis styles ‘la plus illustre des 
femmes écrivains de I'Italie.’ The many extracts which the 
author gives, and which are amongst the interesting features of 
his study, seem to justify this judgment, and make one wonder 
that the gifted lady’s works should be so little known in this 
country.—The May number also brings an abundance of attrac- 
tive matter. Marie von Ebner-Eschenbach, one of the most 
distinguished writers of the day, and a constant contributor for 
many years, gives a legend which she entitles ‘ Prinzessin Leila- 
din.’—In a paper entitled, ‘The Connection between Form and 
Function in the Vegetable Kingdom,’ Professor Reinke, taking 
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the idea from Goethe’s ‘Metamorphosis of Plants,’ gives us an 
insight into the innermost secrets of the life of plants.—Questions 
of political economy not appealing directly to any but German 
readers, are treated in Professor Cohn’s ‘ Ueber den Haushalt 
des Deutschen Reiches.—Finally, Lady Blennerhassett contri- 
butes an essay on Talleyrand’s memoirs.—An excellent little 
sketch of Hamburg life, ‘Capitéin Feddersen’s Kummer,’ with 
which the June number opens, is followed by a reproduction of 
an address delivered in Tabingen. Its subject is, ‘The Kinds 
and Degrees of Intelligence.’-—In his paper on ‘ Colonial Policy 
and its Means,’ Admiral Batsch does not pretend to discuss the 
question of colonization itself. He simply considers, from the 
point of view of a seaman, a number of things which he thinks 
should be borne in mind by those who believe colonial expansion 
to be useful and desirable.—The erection of a bust to Anastasius 
Griin is used by Herr Seuffert as a peg whereon to hang an 
interesting literary essay, in which he appreciatively reviews the 
poet’s work.—One of the most generally interesting contributions 
to the number is that in which Herr Kock gives a history of the 
horses and lions of Venice.—In his paper, ‘Die Herabsetzung 
der Menschenverliiste im Kriege,’ Professor Richter considers the 
various means by which, through careful tending of the wounded 
and through the adoption of sanitary precautions, the loss of life 
may be reduced in time of war.—Finally, in an article to which 
he gives the title ‘Zur neusten Wallenstein-Literatur; Herr 
Kluckhohn gives the substance of the latest historical researches 
on a subject to which Schiller’s famous trilogy has helped to give 
considerable interest—the question of Wallenstein’s treasonable 
designs at the time of his death. 


WesTERMANNS Monats-Herte (April, May, June).—Very 
special artistic interest and value is given to the numbers for this 
uarter by a study for which they are indebted to Herr Cornelius 
urlitt. It is devoted to the pre-Raphaelite school, of which it 
traces the rise and development. It runs through all the num- 
bers, of each of which it takes up a considerable part, and is not 
yet concluded. The profuseness and excellence of the illustra- 
tions deserve special notice, and really constitute an exceptionally 
striking feature. There are 46 engravings, giving examples 
from Rosetti, Blake, Madox Brown, Watts, Sir Noel Paton, W. 
Dyce, Cave Thomas, Holman Hunt, Burne Jones, Arthur 
Hughes, Spencer Stanhope and Sir J. Millais—As compared 
with former quarters, these numbers do not give special promi- 
nence to acticles of travel. ‘Through Languedoc and Provence’ 


runs through the first two parts, and fully makes up by the excel- 
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lence of both text and illustrations for any diminution in quantity 
—should anybody be disposed to find fault with it. The other 
aper is descriptive of Ravello, on the coast of Amalfi—Light 
Siawen is represented by three instalments of a serial which 
promises to be exceptionally interesting, ‘Jenseit des Wassers.’ 
The author is Herr Jensen. In addition to this there are several 
minor contributions, ‘Leben fur Leben,’ by A. Fromm; ‘ Die 
Erlésung des Brahmanen,’ by R. Garbe ; ‘ Alte Leute,’ by Luise 
Haidheim ; ‘Seine Muse,’ by Feodor Helm; and ‘Es ist eine 
alte geschichte,’ by Arpad Imre.—Turning back to the first of 
these numbers, we have to notice a biographical sketch of Mira- 
beau. If it does not contain anything very new, it has the merit 
of making excellent use of the old material—Two literary and 
critical essays, both in the third part, are well deserving of atten- 
tion. One of them has for its subject Hoffman, the German 
Poe; the other deals with Le Sage. It is on the whole a very 
fair exposition and appreciative estimate of the works of the 
author of ‘Gil Blas.’—~In addition to these contributions, there 
are, in the April part, a botanical paper, ‘ Die Ruheperioden der 
Pflanzen,’ and an architectural article, descriptive of the building 
of the new House of Parliament in Perlin.—May has a very 
‘a contribution in the shape of a treatise on Italian door- 
ockers ; it also commences a series of American sketches, of 
which the first is devoted to the American woman.— Social 
Condition ’ follows in the June number. 


PREUSSISCHE JAHRBUCHER (May, June).—Both these num- 
bers open with instalments of Mr. Marion Crawford’s ‘ Zoroaster.’ 
brent, both of them, also, a very interesting and instructive 

aper, by Herr Dr. Neumann runs. It is entitled ‘ Die Markus- 
irche in Venedig,’ and is at once a description and a history of 
the basilica of St. Mark in Venice; it is based on Ongania’s 
monumental work, ‘La basilica di San Marco.’—Dr. Philippi 
contributes a paper of considerable value, of which the object is 
to show that the artisan gilds of the middle ages, of which it is 
customary to speak so disparagingly, really exercised great influ- 
ence in the economic development of Germany.—Students of 
Goethe will be interested in the short paper which Herr Albert 
Bielschowsky heads ‘ Lili und Dorothea,’ and in which he adduces 
additional and convincing proof that it was the adventures of 
Lili Goethe which suggested those of Dorothea in the celebrated 
.—The same number contains a curious article in which 

err von Wulf sets forth the military tactics which made the 
Hassites such formidable enemies.—A very quaint but most 
entertaining production is Herr Kawerau’s ‘Lob und Schimpf 
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des Ehestandes in der Litteratur des sechzehnten Jahrhunderts,’ 
a paper in which he brings J, 8 what the writers of the 15th 
century set down in praise or blame of marriage, and, indirectly, 
of women.—In ‘ Zur Pflege der deutschen sprache,’ Herr Logan- 
der criticizes a number of expressions which are now commonly 
used in German, and which he considers incorrect. 


RUSSIA. 


RoosKAHYAH MysL—Russian Opinion (March, April and 
May).—‘ The Literary Remains of Kavelin’ (1847 to eee) 
prefaced and annotated by D. A. Korsakoff, are still continued. 
‘ Yad,’ a Norwegian romance, by Alexander Killand, translated 
by E. R., is brought to a close in six remaining chapters.— 
‘ The Name Day,’ a short religious tale, by O. Zabyty, is given 
complete.—‘ Poetry’ is represented by A. Nezvahnoff, V. L. 
Velichko, A. M. Fedoroff, bE. M. Medveydoff, and L. I. Palmin. 
—‘ The Disciples of Garrick,’ an historical romance, from the 
French of Augustus Filon, translated by V. M. Remezoff, is 
completed in eight remaining chapters—‘ Lyouboff,’ a lengthy 
romance by I. N. Potapenko, is continued to the fifth chapter 
of part iii—Seven further ‘ Letters from Africa,’ by Henry Sen- 
kevich, translated from the Polish by V. M. L., completes the 
series, twenty-three in all._—* A New Work of Herbert Spencer’ 
is a review of the fourth part of Mr. Spencer’s work on Ethics, 
entitled Justice. At least this is what the reader can alone 
learn from the able paper of L. E. Obolenski, as Russian re- 
viewers do not, as a rule, give in extenso, with publisher’s name, 
date, etc., the title of their author’s works. This is, as we 
think, to detract considerably from the value of a review, since 
it adds to the difficulty of the reader who may desire to con- 
firm or correct what is written concerning the work.—‘ Europe 
and Revolution’ is a review of the third volume of Albert 
Sorel’s work with the above title, devoted to La Guerre aur 
Rois, 1792-3, by Zh. L.—‘ The Founders (Rodonachalniki, or 
Family Stock) of English Radicalism,’ by M. M. Kovalefski, is 
brought to a close.—‘ A few Years iu the Country’ is a lively 
tale of domestic life, by N. Garin, of which we have the first 
seven chapters only.—‘ Locke’ is a review of Thomas Fowler's 
work on our great Somersetshire philosopher, but as before 
regretted, no clue is given to the date, publication, or edition 
of the work reviewed.—‘ A Memorial of Emile de-Lavelle,’ 
who died on 23rd of November last, is written by A. A. Isaeff. 
‘ Foreign Review,’ by V. A. Goltseff, contains notices of a pretty 
quarrel between the reviewer and Mr. Ilovaiski of the Moscow 
Gazette, on their differing views of the policy of foreign countries, 
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notably France, the United States of America, and of Persia, 
whose recent tariff changes are freely criticised ; of the Greek 
ministerial crisis ; the anarchist scare ; Mr. Chamberlain and his 
anti-Gladstonianism; Lord Salisbury and his out-spoken utter- 
ances; Belgian, Italian, German, and Papal affairs, etc.— 
‘Scientific Views’ contain papers on ‘Immediate (Neotlozhnost) 
Scientific working of Rural Economical Knowledge in Russia,’ 
by V. D. Sokoloff; ‘ Nutrition of the Famine-stricken,’ by F. 
F. Erisman ; and ‘Social Predictions, by L. E, Obolenski— 
‘Home Review’ contains, as per title, notices of the chief 
current affairs in Russia.—‘ Contemporary Art,’ as usual, is de- 
voted to Moscow theatrical reports—Two more articles on 
‘ Literature and Life’ are furnished by N. K. Michaelofski.— 
The ‘Bibliographic Division’ contains notices of 95 works, two 
only of which are from the English, (1) The Working-class 
Movement in America, by Aveling; (2) An Introduction to 
Political Economy, by Professor Ely. Both are American pub- 
lications. We have frequently dissected this ‘ Bibliographic 
Division,’ but for space-saving reasons have lately ceased to do 
so. Our readers will remember how the list of items in the 
‘Division’ always closed with Periodicals. But we never 
mentioned how liberally the Russian editors of rival works 
treat each other, excepting once, in April 1890, when we 
quoted our present Rooskahyah Mysl’s epithet applied to the 
Vestnik Evropy ot ‘The Prince of Journals.’ We venture now 
on another tribute of congratulation, by stating that in the 
present numbers under notice the Rooski Vestnik for January 
and February is honoured with a notice of upwards of ten 

_ of fifty-three lines each, and the Vestmk Evropy for 

ebruary and March with nearly eight pages of the same solid 
matter.—A novel by E. P. Karpoff entitled ‘ Nah Pakhotey,’ a 
tale of rural life, is commenced and carried on to the twenty- 
third chapter.—‘Roza and Nineta,’ a contemporary romance by 
Alphonse Daudet, is translated from the French by M. N. Reme- 
zoff, and given complete.—‘Protectionism and Rural Economy’ 
is a political paper of much interest, by V. V. Biryoukovich.— 
‘A New Investigation of the Reforms of Peter the Great’ is a 
review of P. N. Milyoukoff’s work on this subject, by V. A. G.— 
A. 8. (not A. C. as in our last) Okolski’s ‘ Reform of the English 
Universities in the Nineteenth Century’ is brought to a close. 
—‘ Marie Konopnitski’ is an outline of contemporary Polish 
literature, by V. Myahkotin—‘A Memorial of Yan Amos 
Komenski’ is a tercentenary tribute, by V. A. Goltseff, to a 
national literary worthy who was born in 1592.—An article 
based on the journal, letters, and romance entitled Artistka, of 
the celebrated Marie Bashkirtseff, is furnished by M. A. 
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Protopopoff, under ‘A Mart of Female Vanity.’—Another 
Norwegian romance by Alexander Killand, entitled ‘ Fortuna,’ 
translated also by E. R., is commenced and carried on to 
chapter v.—A posthumous tale by Ernest Algren, entitled ‘In 
Darkness,’ is translated (it is not said from what language) and 

iven complete by V. M. S., the charming translator of Mr. 

arion Crawford’s English novels.—‘ The Brightening of the 
Haze of Youth,’ a short tale by V. 8S. Solovieff, is given com- 
plete.—‘ The Armenian Question in Turkey’ is part of an im- 
portant contribution to current foreign politics, by D. G. A— 
A review of Mrs. Oliphant’s ‘Sheridan, taking note also of 
Thomas Moore’s and Professor Sanders’s Memoirs and Life, 
— of Richard Brinsley Sheridan, is furnished by 


Vorrost PuitosopHit 1 PsyoHoxLoeir (Questions Philoso- 
phical and Psychological) opens its eleventh number with the 
continuation of M. Tchicherin’s articles on ‘The Positive Philo- 
sophy and the Unity of Science.’ In the last paper we gave the 
summary of, he was occupied with perhaps the most satisfactory 
part of the so-called Positive Philosophy, viz., the Mathematical 
part. In that Comte was toa large extent dealing with subject- 
matter, with which he had a considerable acquaintance, although 
even here his leading disciples, such as M. Littre and John 
Stuart Mill, have not Fallen in with all his views, e.g. in the iden- 
tification of Logic and Mathematics. M. Tchicherin’s present 
paper extends to 48 royal octavo pages. Yet even this length 
can scarcely be considered excessive when it is remembered that 
Comte has given three thick octavo volumes to the outlines of 
physique sociale. According to his view, Social Science is con- 
cerned with all matters having to do with man. Thus the structure 
of human society, the laws of its development, the history of reli- 
gion and philosophy, the development of the arts and sciences, all 
have found a place here. Philosophy might have been added, but 
has not. The personal properties and peculiarities of humanit 
find their place not in Sociology but in Biology. In dealing wit 
Sociology, Comte did not follow the usual course of positive 
science. This begins by expounding the parts, or each single 
science, and then uniting them by a common method. But 
Comte does not follow this course in the study of Sociology. He 
adopts the method of treating the science as a whole, passing over 
the sectional parts of which it is made up. He seems to consider 
this to be in some sort a speciality of sociological method! It is 
clear, however, as M. Tchicherin points out, that this mode of 
proceeding is identical with the much reprobated ‘ metaphysical’ 
method, Theoretically one proceeds from the whole to the parts, 
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but in positive or experimental science from the parts to the 
whole. Comte, no doubt, notices that there has been no previous 
scientific treatment of this part of his work and that all had to 
be begun ab initio. But how is it possible to begin an examina- 
tion of the scientific structure of society but by a previous exami- 
nation of its component parts? Unfortunately Comte was 
very ill prepared by his previous experience for this very impor- 
tant work. Of the science of law so important for such a work, 
he does not appear to have possessed even the most rudimentary 
notions. He gets over the difficulty by rejecting this and some 
other of the sciences with which he was unacquainted by 
disparaging them as belonging to ‘ metaphysics :’ but this sum- 
mary method of getting rid of difficulties is one characteristic of 
the charlatan rather than of the serious student. Amongst the 
other sciences which he rejects in this summary fashion, is Poli- 
tical Economy, in which, however, he makes some little exception 
as regards the great work of Adam Smith, in which he finds some 
precious preliminary observations. Mill, who was a specialist in 
this science, takes occasion to make the justifiable remark, that 
all acquainted with the writings of economists may from this 
example apprehend the superficiality of Comte. Specialists in . 
other sciences can only confirm this judgment. A most important 
part of Sociology turns on the religious and philosophical systems 
which have played such an important part in moulding human 
society, but Comte was pretty nearly ignorant of the whole sub- 
ject. Regarding the whole as a phantasmagoria, he did not even 
take the trouble to examine it. He was ignorant of the German 
language, and the vast collection of German metaphysical litera- 
ture was a closed book to him. Not only were so many fields of 
thought and experience closed to him; he held it as a rule to 
limit, rather than extend his reading, believing that casual read- 
ing disturbed the ‘ proper development of his own thought.’ He 
believed that this strict abstinence from new research insured the 
clearness, energy, and sequence of his thought, which other- 
wise would have been damaged by ‘a dangerous erudition’ (VI. 
758). This goes in the face of his own recommendations as to 
say the study of biology, which must begin with the careful re- 
view of existing types, as the basis of comparison and then gradu- 
ally follow the development of each organ from the lowest to the 
highest and vice versa. M. Tchicherin holds that much of this 
unsound element is the result of his relationship to St. Simon 
and that the Utopian element in Comte was the result of this 
relationship. In M. Tchicherin’s opinion it is doubtful whether 
this part of the positive philosophy differs so much from the 
‘metaphysics’ which Comte and his fanatically dogmatic fol- 
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lowers are so fond of reprobating——The article which follows is 
the conclusion of M. Stein’s examination of the ‘ Pessimism of 
Leopardi.’ The Platonic or rather Socratic reasoning against 
suicide appears to have influenced the poet from taking up this 
remedy against the ilis of life. In his ‘ Dialogo di Plotino e di 
Porfirio, he appears to regard the reasoning of the former as de- 
cisive. Yet he holds that the ancients were more manly as to. 
their views on this point than the men of modern times. M. Stein 
proceeds to compare the pessimism of Leopardi with Arthur 
Schopenhauer’s, and takes occasion to observe that they did not 
regard sorrow and pain as a special privilege, indicating them to 
belong to the number of the chosen, probably referring to the 
Christian view regarding the ills of life, but as universal world- 
phenomena. The cause of the universal suffering was regarded 
by Schopenhauer as resulting from the action of the universal 
‘will,’ by Leopardi as the results of ‘force’ constituting an inex- 
plicable, irreduceable element, or something manifesting itself in 
time and space. Caro in particular, who has written a book on 
Pessimism, shows that Leopardi differs from Schopenhauer 
both as to the cause of evil and the means of its prevention. 
Critics in later times have differed as to the literary and philoso- 
phical position of Leopardi, but their objections are shown to be 
equally fatal to the reputation of certain French and other 
moralists, beginning with Montaigne and ending with Schopen- 
hauer. M. Stein holds him, however, to be fairly representative 
of a certain class of literary men, if not thinkers, who appear like 
a red thread in the warp and woof of the age in which he lived, 
who were burdened by Weltschmerz, and who consequently 
adopted certain despairing or amuse views as to the world- 
problem.—The paper which follows upon this is a continuation of 
M. Mensbir’s article on ‘Man’s place in Nature.’ In the first 
part of the section he occupies himself with the views of Goethe, 
Cuvier and St. Hilaire. Thence he passes on to discuss the posi- 
tion of Lamarck, who held that there could be no doubt as to 
the unity of the organic world, and that in its lowest forms it 
had sprung from non-organic matter by spontaneous generation. 
The non-acceptance of Lamarck’s theory he accounts for by re- 
garding it as due to the conservative tendency of the age and a 
certain non-acceptable cheracter in the doctrine itself. He points, 
moreover, to the fact that certain prominent individualities seem 
to incarnate in themselves the spirit of the time. Sir Charles 
Lyell took up the uniformitarian view as against the catastro- 
phists, and it may be shown that Lyell’s views were a first step 
towards the development theory, from the field which it furnished 
for the constant and uninterrupted development of organisms. 
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Passing over the new form in which the Lamarckian hypothesis 
was unfolded by Wallace and Darwin, M. Mensbir comes to 
Spencer’s theory of the development of mind, or rather Reason, 
for it is an equivalent word to this which he uses. Here we have 
first of all the presence of feeling as the elementary phenome- 
non of mind, and it is taken for granted that this is identical 
_with consciousness, will, and reason. We have the sensibility to 
light in the animal regarded as equivalent to the action of light 
on the vegetable, and the localization of this sensibility in certain 
cells which contain the well known red matter which is the fun- 
damental element of the eye. Finally, it is asked, what is con- 
sciousness? No more than a form and outline of the world 
which we preserve (we presume the impression or photograph of . 
it in our organism). Everything becomes so easy that we need 
not go farther to show how easily such abstractions as ‘space’ 
and ‘time’ may be evolved. Have we not already evolved 
reason out of the feeling to be found in an earthworm, and 
what more can be wanted? What Spencer and Darwin have 
not made sufficiently clear about the deepest mysteries of mind 
has it not been expounded by Romanes? The next paper is an 
examination of the whole art and mystery of what is more diffi- 
cult to explain than the formation of reason, viz., the origin of 
Moscow Slavophilism. We agree with the concluding words of 
the writer, M. Vinogradoff, that the world—historical vocation of 
nations including also Slavophiles, is centred in the one process 
—to proceed as fast as may be ‘out of the dark and into the 
light.—To this succeeds a paper which is perhaps of a more 
truly philosophical character, the conclusion of M. Vvedenskie’s 
paper on ‘ Fouillée and the Metaphysics of the Future.’ This 
concluding part is taken up by some criticisms on his views of 
philosophy as a whole. M. Vvedenskie, while he admires the 
powerful p which M. Fouillée takes of the subject, the 
breadth p ge at energy and vivacity of judgment which he 
manifests, finds, nevertheless, some defects of treatment. First 
of all, our critic objects to the term ‘ Metaphysic, which M. 
Fouillée uses as an equivalent for philosophy without clearly ex- 
plaining what he means by either, or wherein they differ from 
each other. Further, our critic finds fault with the formulae 
employed in such as the following: the ‘ problem of Metaphysic, 
to form the way of systematizing and criticising our knowledge, 
or a conception concerning the union of all actually existing : 
and our relations to these.’ Our critic does not, morevver, think 
that M. Fouillée is justified in protesting against what Kant 
names ‘ transcendental ontology.’ Finally, M. Vvedenskie sums 
up the results of his examination of Fouilée in the four follow- 
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ing positions: (1) The term ‘philosophy’ ought to be strictly 
distinguished from the relative term ‘ metaphysic,’ by separating 
both in their specially scientific designation from the more 
general term ‘ knowledge,’ and contemplating them in the light 
of history. (2) The independent, specially scientific character 
of metaphysic should be secured by its special subject, (the world 
in its aim, in the concrete unity of its primary grounds, its pro- 
blem, the determination of the relation of existence to its ideal 
element or aim and its method (the theory not excluding, more- 
over—experience). (3) The determination of metaphysic ought 
to be—metaphysic is the scientific understanding and apprecia- 
tion of the union of the essential from the point of view of its 
ideal elements. (4) To benefit by every means for the comple- 
tion of its problems of a living and intuitive knowledge (i.e. 
inner experience) metaphysic cannot, nevertheless, proceed with- 
out theoretical treatment, but so that it should preserve the ob- 
jective, scientific synthesis from going over ‘into the form of 
subjzctive speculation.—The article on ‘ Telepathy’ is drawn so 
éxclusively from English sources and the Society for oore 
Research that it may be taken for granted that the English 
reader will already have obtained some knowledge of its contents. 
This concludes all but the special part, yet there is a particularly 
interesting paper by Professor Kozloff on recent investigation re- 
garding Plato, more especially in regard to the late Professor 
Teichmiiller of Dorpat, who in his ‘ Literary Feuds of the 4th 
Century, B.C.’ made good a variety of points against Zeller, who 
is so well known as the historian of Greek philosophy. 


Vorrost Puitosopai 1 PsycHoLoei (Questions Philo- 
sophical and Psychological) begins its 12th number by a con- 
tinuation of M. Tchicherin’s papers on Comte. These, so far as 
the Sociology is concerned present the same tone of wonderment 
not unmixed with contempt which we have given full expression 
to in our last summary. The same spirit prevails in this article, 
as may be seen from the translation of the following sentences : 
‘In man from the first step we meet with phenomena which are 
not to be found in physical nature. Here we find law, morality, 
religion, science. All these specially belong to the human spirit. 
How are these to be brought into the domain of positive 
science? Obviously they ought to be studied as phenomena ; 
their laws ascertained; compared between themselves and 
with results obtained elsewhere. Thus only is it possible to 
pronounce a final judgment. But Positive Philosophy frees 
itself from this labour. Straightway on the sinead of non- 
existence not having eau a proper biological theory of 
human nature, Religion and Metaphysics are declared to be 
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empty creations of the imagination, and on this Comte builds 
all his own peculiar doctrines. If the judgments of Comte 
concerning the sciences little known to himself were often 
frivolous, here frivolousness reached unimaginable proportions.’ 
And here M. Tchicherin proceeds to expose remorselessly the 
self-contradictions, the nonsequences, and self-involved circles 
of our Positive Philosopher. Thus page 3 (on Vol. IV., 660- 
711) our critic remarks: ‘In the deduction of this speculative 
theory all is wrong from beginning to end. It contradicts 
Comte’s own doctrine, which, as we have seen, denies all 

ossibility of internal observation.’ It being impossible to 
follow M. Tchicherin further in his careful analysis of Comte’s 
Sociology, we in turn may be allowed to express our wonder 
that our English expounders of Comte, e.g. G. H. Lewes and 
Miss Martineau, have found nothing of all this! Mill, as we 
have seen, occasionally marvels over the superficiality of 
Comte. M. Tchicherin exposes elsewhere, what we have had 
experience of, the superficiality and incorrectness of Lewes in 
his History of Philosophy, but certainly if M. Tchicherin be 
correct, the English expositions of Comte cannot be worth 
much. If M. Tchicherin’s work were translated it might give 
our English Positivists some employment !—This is followed 
by a religious article by the Archimandrite Antonii on the 
question: How is the service of the public weal related to the 
salvation of one’s own soul? The insertion of such an article 
may probably be explained by the peculiarities of the censor- 
ship.—Next follows an article on Professor Huxley, as the 
representative of the contemporary scientific views of the 
world, by N. Ivantzoff. It refers mainly to Prof. Huxley’s 
minor articles, of which, as well as of his scientific reputation, 
M. Ivantzoff treats with much appreciation. It opens by 
referring to his general reputation as a man of science, and 
then goes on to examine his scientific views and conceptions 
of man and nature, the signification of natural science in 
education, his scientific method, and his views of the unity of 
the order-of the world. His method is thus described, which 
he considers common to all the sciences: (1.) Observation of 
facts, including the artificial observation which goes by the 
name of experiment. (2.) The process of uniting similar facts 
into groups, or, it might be said, bundles, ticketed and ready 
for use. This process is named Comparison and Classification, 
while the results of the process or the ticketed bundles should 
be named General Positions. (3.) Deduction, leading us from 
General or Common Positions anew to facts which repeat 
and enable us to divine through the general conclusions with 
which the bundles of facts are ticketed, the results to which 
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they tend. (4.) Experimental proof or verification, that is, the 
process assuring us as to the conclusions to which the collated 
facts tend. The unity of the order of the world is founded on 
the axiom which expresses the unity of the order of nature, 
and is expressed in a sentence from Spinoza’s Ethics; Preface 
to Part Third: Naturae leges et regulae, secundum quas omnia 
fiunt et ex unis formis in alias mutantur, sunt ubique et semper 
_ eaedem, Finally, Huxley’s views are expounded as to the 

Unity of the Organic World, the Unity of Nature, organic and 
inorganic, and lastly, concerning Abiogenesis or the possibility 
in certain relations of organic and inorganic matter leading to 
spontaneous generation.—A continuation of the former article 
on ‘ Telepathy’ is here taken up, but is merely indicated, for 
the reasons already given.—The last article in the number is 
by the editor, M. Grote, and treats ‘The Foundation of Moral 
Duty.’ The first part of the article occupies itself with the 
status questionis or the exact bearing of the subject.—Moralists 
have seldom discriminated clearly between two essentially 
different questions: first, ‘ What must one do to be moral? 
and second. ‘ Why ought one act morally?’ The difference 
between these questions was first emphasised by Schopen- 
hauer. They mere even mixed up by Kant in his doctrine 
concerning the Categorical Imperative, or, in other words, 
Kant, as Schopenhauer remarks, confounded the conceptions 
as to the principle and the foundation of ethics. The principle 
is the highest rule of ethics for the determination of what is 
ethical, or the briefest form of expression for the form of 
activity which is prescribed as, or admitted to be, moral. The 
foundation of ethics is the ground-work of the obligation or 
desire to act morally. The aim of the author is to solve the 
antinomy which arises a8 follows. The consideration of per- 
sonal advantage or profit excludes the idea of moral action or 
of all moral validity of conduct. On the other hand, it is 
impossible to find any foundation or sanction of moral conduct 
or the idea of moral duty without some relation to the personal 
welfare of the moral subject. The object of Prof. Grote’s 
inquiry is to investigate and reduce to the simplest possible 
form this fundamental contradiction. We should have 
appended a brief statement of the results of the enquiry, bnt 
the article is not concluded in the present number.—The rest 
of the journal is occupied by an enquiry, by M. Radloff, as to 
the ethical fragments of Democritos.—This is followed by an 
article of a special character, entitled, ‘One of the possible 
world conceptions. —This is followed by reviews and biblio- 
graphical matter. 
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ITALY. 


La RasseGNA NazIONALE (May Ist).—After a lecture given 
at Milan by L. Vitale, on ‘ Antonio Stoppani,’ there comes an 
account by A. Poppi of ‘ Professor Benedetto Prima,’ an Italian 
poet and savant who died at the end of last year.—Signora N. 
Anzoletti writes a paper on the ‘ Different Translations of Homer,’ 
and praises that of the Odyssey, by Alfonso Piccolomini.—The 
publication of the ‘ Letters of Niccolo Tommaseo, from ’63 to ’69,’ 
are continued.— The Letters of the Craven Family’ here relate 
to the death of the young daughter of their editor, Duchess 
Ravaschieri, and contain a letter from Father Lacordaire to 
Pauline Craven.—(May 16).—P. Mannassei writes on the 
‘Interest given on Funded Property.’—P. E. Castagnoli’s instal- 
ment of ‘The Roman Poets of the Latter Part of this Century,’ 
gives a short biography of Ludovico Parini, who died in 1868, 
and quotes many of his poems, as well as one or two of his wife 
Carlotta. Teresa Gnoli Gualandi is the next poetess mentioned ; 
she also died early, and there is a melancholy tone in a poem of 
hers quoted here, entitled ‘ Night.’ Ferdinand Saittini, who died 
in middle age of consumption, has an honourable place in the 
article-—Nicolo Tommaseo’s ‘ Letters’ are concluded.—G. Prin- 
etti discusses ‘The Financial Question. —A. Foperti writes on 
‘Papal Indepence and Crispi.’ 


La Rasseana Nazionate (June Ist)—A. V. Vecchi’s 
‘General History of the Italian Navy’ is noticed by V. D. 
Aristo.—A. Brunialti talks of ‘ Travel Round the World,’ apro- 
pos of E. Cavaglione’s book.—A. Paglicci describes the ‘ Italian 
Possessions in Africa.’—P, P. contributes a paper on the ‘ Ques- 
tion of Banks.’-—P. writes on ‘Monsignore Zim.’—In this num- 
ber’s instalment of the ‘Correspondence of the Craven Family,’ 
Duchess Ravaschieri gives a picture of the life led by Madame 
Craven at Castagneto, a village between Naples and Salerno. 
Madame Craven’s letter, dated from Chateau de Dangu, the 
residence of Count Lagrange, on the 23rd September, 1865, 
describes the effect of the victory of ‘Gladiateur.’ Duchess 
Ravaschieri goes on to tell how Madame Craven’s book, 
Le Recit dune Seur, came out, and the bewilderment of its 
author at its great success—The number closes with various 
continuations, and a paper on the ‘Italian Agrarian Federation’ 
by Volpe-Landi.—(June 16th).—G. Strocchi fills up a gap in 
the ‘Story of the Life of Garibaldi, by relating an incident, 
hitherto undescribed, of his flight across the Apennines, from 
Modigliano to Cerbaia, which Signor Strocchi heard from the 
lips of Teresa Baldini, daughter of the host of the Santo Lucia 
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Allo Stale, on the road from Filigare, where Garibaldi was 
obliged to stay on the 24th August, 1848, the Austrians having 
blocked the road. Then, as now, this inn was besides a salt and 
tobacco shop, and Garibaldi and his companion Leggiero there 
furnished themselves with cigars. Garibaldi asked for a cup of 
coffee. He was dressed in the long cloak used by the mountaineers, 
and a kind of ribbed blouse. Leggiero wore a thick beard, 
Garibaldi only his moustache. While coffee was preparing, 
Garibaldi conversed with Teresa, an intelligent girl, who did the 
honours instead of her mother, who was in bed upstairs. Teresa 
told Garibaldi that German and Tuscan soldiers were seeking for 
him on land and sea. ‘Do you know me then,’ asked Garibaldi 
in surprise. ‘You are Garibaldi, answered Teresa. ‘ Where 
have you seen me before?’ ‘Don’t you remember that you 
passed here with your volunteers last November, the day of the 
fair of Galliana?’ said Teresa. ‘Enough, enough, replied 
Garibaldi, in a tone that interdicted further conversation. Soon 
after Garibaldi fell into a slumber, and meanwhile an Austrian 
sergeant, accompanied by several Croats, entered the inn, and 
asking for a glass of wine in broken Italian, threw himself into a 
chair at the same table as the fugitives. Leggiero touched Gari- 
baldi to awaken him. On seeing the Austrians, Garibaldi made 
a sign to Teresa to question them, and rising, he went to light a 
cigar at the wick of a lantern, taking the opportunity to turn 
his back on the light from the door of the the, which had 
no window. In reply to Teresa’s questions, the Austrian sergeant 
said that he came from Barbarini, in advance of a corps of three 
thousand soldiers sent to arrest the ‘infamous Garibaldi,’ and 
that he was charged to make preparations on the route. Mean- 
while Garibaldi smoked his cigar with an air of indifference, and 
the Croats, having finished their wine, went away. Then Garibaldi 
asked whether he and his companion could be hidden in the inn 
until able to continue their journey. ‘In the inn you cannot 
hide,’ was the reply, ‘but quite near we may find a place of con- 
cealment.’? At this moment a loud knock was heard at the door, 
which had been closed when the Croats left. The avantguard of 
the troops had arrived. As soon as the door was opened, the 
soldiers rushed in to obtain drink, and while the host was trying 
to keep them back, saying that he had no more wine, and that his 
wife was lying sick, Teresa and her brother Angiolo led away the 
fugitives, profiting by the noise and confusion. They went down 
the road where, as Garibaldi says in his Memoirs, he sought and 
found refuge in a peasant’s house on the left of the road. The 
fugitives, however, hid, not in the house, but in a hut near, where 
a sheet brought by Teresa, and spread on a bundle of straw, 
XX. 13 
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formed their bed. The next day Teresa and another girl brought 
their breakfast, consisting of coffee, milk, and bread and butter. 
Garibaldi asked whether there was no place from which he 
could see the Austrians pass on their march. A low hill called 
the Poggiotino was indicated, and there he went with Leggiero, 
and, standing under a chestnut tree, which is still shown to 
tourists, he watched through his field-glass the passing of his 
deluded pursuers. Garibaldi had a long metal pin stuck in his 
left sleeve, which glittered in the sun, and attracted the atten- 
tion of Teresa, who asked what the General meant to do with it. 
‘Don’t touch it,’ he replied ; ‘if I fall into the hands of the Ger- 
mans, this pin shall save me;’ and he made a gesture as if 
thrusting the pin into his ear. When the fugitives returned to 
the hut, Leggiero seemed very uneasy, and, in a language un- 
known to Teresa, said a few words to Garibaldi, who answered in 
Italian, ‘Be quiet; we are in good hands!’ Towards midday 
Teresa and her girl companion brought a meal of cold turkey 
and sausages. Garibaldi was surprised at the intelligence and 
vivacity of the two girls, and pointed out to Leggiero the treasure 
of talent buried among these mountains. He then asked Teresa 
whether there was no one who could guide them to Val di Bisen- 
zio, where, as he said, he would find friends. ‘Revigiani might 
do it,’ she replied. ‘ Revigiani!’ exclaimed the General. ‘ What 
is his other name?—perhaps Giuseppe?’ Guiseppe Revigiani 
had been one of Garibaldi’s most devoted volunteers. Teresa did 
not know whether the Revigiani she had mentioned was called 
Guiseppe, and so a messenger was sent to inquire. He returned 
saying that the man was really Guiseppe, but that unfortunately 
he was just then absent. Another guide was found, but he was 
very reluctant to run the risk of accompanying the fugitives, and 
Leggiero then spoke for the first time in Italian, exclaiming, 
‘Dio! what are you afraid of?’ A conveyance was presently 
found, and the two fugitives were driven by the guide on bye- 
roads to Villa Mongara, where they were disappointed by the 
refusal of the owner, Signor Betti, a timid man, to give them 
shelter, or to point out their further route. Going on pt halted 
near the house of a peasant in Val di Bisenzio to eat a little 
bread ; and at last arrived safely at Molino di Cerbaia, or Pispola, 
on the 26th August. From this point the adventures of Garibaldi 
aad his companion are related in the ‘ Autobiographical Memoirs’ 
and other histories of Garibaldi. Signor Strocchi points out some 
discrepancies in various histories, and concludes by saying that, 
on August 24 of this year, an inscription is to be placed on the 
inn of Santo Lucia allo Stale, as a record of Garibald’s taking 
refuge there. Teresa has been married many years. She 
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never saw Garibaldi again.—A. Valdarmin gives an account of 
Ferrante Aporti, a distinguished patriot and professor.—C. Forte- 
bracci contributes twelve sonnets.—U. P., compares the ‘ Different 
Systems of Insurance Companies in America and Europe.’ 


La Nuova ANTOLOGIA (May rs P, Cestaro contributes 
a paper on history as treated by Manzoni in his ‘ Betrothed.’— 
A shorter but pleasing article is one by A. Venture on 
‘Spring as Represented in Heathen and Christian Art.’—C. 
Boglietti, writing on ‘The Imprisonment of Don Carlos 
according to Recent Publications, says that the truth about 
the character of Carlos, as revealed by the dusty folios of the 
Archives, is even more interesting and instructive than his 
character as invented by the great German poet. The truth 
now revealed is human truth, It has the eternal and immut- 
able elements of human nature, not the fugitive traits of an 
epoch, though that epoch was great and celebrated. What 
can be more powerfully instructive, asks Signor Boglietti, 
than the few facts of the Prince’s life? A youth born on the 
steps of the throne, heir of the greatest empire in the world, 
but struck from his very birth at his vital source ; he lives a 
few years in a mad but impotent pride of his house, his name, 
and his grandeur, but never even tastes one of the human joys 
granted to the least of his father’s subjects. What more iustruc- 
tive than this father reduced to regard this abortion of nature 
as a misfortune, a blot, a scandal, a sign of the expiation of 
his own guilt before God and man? The paper closes with a 
short description of the six months passed by Carlos in prison; 
of his alternate resignation and resolve to commit suicide; of 
his sleeping naked under the open window in winter ; of his 
putting ice in his bed, flooding his room with icy water and 
walking in it with bare feet. It was to such excesses that the 
unhappy prince succumbed on the 24th July, 1568, after re- 
ceiving the comforts of religion, and asking pardon and grant- 
ing it, of his father and to his enemies.—C. Donato has a short 
novelette called ‘In the Abyss,’ while the tale ‘ First Love’ 
runs its course through all the numbers.—‘ Woman and Her 
Future’ is a lecture which was read at Verona by Signor 
Bonghi; very genial in its argument, and concluding that even 
if the woman of the future differ from her of the present, she 
will always be a harmony and not a dissonance in the human 
concert. She will be vivacious, intellectual, loving, full of 
sentiment, rapid in a ‘fine in discernment, com- 
passionate, pious, suave and spiritual as she is now, and at the 
same time she will have what she has not now, an active share 
in thé factory, the office, the lecture-room, and the market, 
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and expand, as she cannot now, the treasures of her soul.— 
There follows a paper by A. Avanzeri on the political crisis — 
May 16.—The principle article here is ‘The 1st May and 
Socialism, by 8. Bonghi. The writer sums up his arguments 
as follows: Perhaps the real solution of present difficulties 
would be that masters and employees, rich and poor, should 
all become better in the most intimate and serious sense of the 
word ; perhaps there is no other way that more directly leads 
to the salvation of society than this, the simplest of all. Let 
us be good; no one is ignorant of what it is to be so. Per- 
haps it will happen that one will return to the world, who will 
go from city to city with blessing, preaching to all classes: ‘Be 
all brothers, for you are the children of one father ; purify and 
elevate your souls; renew your inner man, renounce all 
cupidity, all pride; begin at the beginning and re-enter the 
paths of love and Pisin. axtoeSoe” Aen follow ‘Guido Monte- 
feltro in Dante’s Divine Comedy,’ by F. D. Ovidio, and ‘ Co- 
operative Societies,’ by V. Ellena, who, after alluding to what 
has happened in other countries, gives an account of the 
societies of Italy, the difficulties to be overcome, and the privi- 
leges accorded by Government.—The ‘Court of Parma in the 
Eighteenth Century,’ by C. Pigorina-Beri, is the story of the 
now forgotten Duchess of Parma, Marie Amalia, daughter of 
the Empress Marie Therese.—‘ Twenty years after, by an ex- 
Deputy, is a comparison of Italian finance from 1852 to the 
present day.—In the bibliographical bulletin, two English 
publications receive praise; they are G. J. Holyoake’s ‘ Co- 
oe Movement of to-day,’ and Miss Potter’s ‘Co-operative 
Movement in Great Britain.’ 


La Nuova ANTOLOGIA (June Ist)—After the first part 
of ‘European Equilibrium, by G. G. Goiran, and ‘ Aristode- 
mus,’ by A. Zardo, we have here ‘ Economical Italy,’ by Sena- 
tor de Gambray-Digny, who discusses the means to be adopted 
to restore his country to prosperity. Among other things, he 
declares the only way to increase the revenue is to reduce the 
tax on corn to three francs, and re-establish that on grinding, 
when the Exchequer would lose about ten millions on the first 
but gain eighty millions by the latter, without raising the price 
of bread a centime. He ends by reminding Italian financiers 
of Huskisson’s words on the 25th of March 1820, twenty years 
before the reform introduced by Peel: ‘The Continental 
Governments do not know how wise and economical is the 
policy which increases the public revenue by reducing the ali- 
quot of the taxes ; and how much they would gain by allow- 
ing the people more latitude in trading with their neighbours.’ 
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—There follow ‘ Marshall Macdonald according to recent bio- 
grapers, by A. Franchetti, ‘The Celestial Space,’ by O. Z. 
Biango, and ‘The English in India, by C. Tagliabue, who 
sketches briefly the history of the English dominion, and shows 
that at present England has a better position in India than 
ever. She should now aim at the final regeneration of that 
country by educating its people to govern themselves, so that 
they may acquire the independent position to which their 
ancient blood and history entitle them.—Some verses by G. 
Marradi close the number. 


L’ARCHIVIO STORICO PER LE PROVINCIE NAPOLITANE (Year 
17, No. 1).—‘ The story of Richard Filangiere in the time of 
Frederick II.,’ by G. del Giudice, is continued, as well as the 
account of the residence of Boccaccio in Naples, by G. de 
Blasiis—‘ The Dukedom of Naples,’ by B. Capasso, is the first 
instalment of a history which the author says is the history of 
Naples par excellence, yet has a value far exceeding the nar- 
row limits of that city, and of the territory on which its events 
took place. The present portion consists of three chapters, 
each divided into two or more parts; the headings being as 
follows: Chapter Ist, Greco-Roman period; 1, the primitive 
city. 2, The remains of the Greco-Roman period. Chapter 
2nd, The first century of Christian Naples; 1, The first Nea- 
politan bishops; 2, The Barbaric domination. Chapter 3rd, 
Arrangement of the city under the Byzantines; 1, Second 
Period of the Neapolitan Episcopacy ; 2, Naples and Gregorio 
Magno; 3, The Perils of Imperial hhaly..-Sdllaws ‘ The Chal- 
ry Barletta,’ in an inedited contemporary poem, by G. 

anesi. 


La RivisTa DI ScmENCE SOCIALE E POLITICHE (April 1, 16, 
May 1,) contain ‘Joseph Chamberlain and John Morley,’ by 
G. Boglietti, ‘who calls the two English politicians “new men,” 
examples of the new institutions and new ideas that have 
arisen of late years,’ giving a brief account of their lives, 
opinions, and acts.—‘ The origin cf the Monte dei Paschi in 
Siena,’ by F. Virglii—‘ Memoirs and Impressions of Aurelio 
Saffi,”’ by L. Rossi—‘The Crisis,’ by the Editor.—‘ Italy and 
France,’ by D. Zanichellii—‘ A Refutation of the principal at- 
traction to the principle of non-intervention,’ by J. Cocrao.— 
‘The recent Strikes,’ by A. de Johannes.—‘ The office and 
political value of statistics,’ by F. Collettii—‘ Liberty of in- 
struction and the improvement of the higher studies,’ by a 
Professor.—(May 15, June 1,)—‘ Waiting,’ by the Editor.— On 
Condemned Deputies, by F. Genala.—‘ Thoughts on Univer- 
sity Reform, by E. Gorrini—‘ Finis,’ by the Editor—*‘ The 
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Reform of Electoral Laws,’ by A. Brunialti—‘ William Booth 
and the Social Question,’ by G. Boglietti,’ giving a sketch of 
Booth’s theory and practice.—‘ Positive Morals and Educa- 
tional Magistracy,’ by G. Marchesini. 


In PENsIERO ITALIANO (May).—‘ Will a Real Economic Social 
Arrangement be made in our Century?’ by U. Pisa.—* Woman 
according to Science, by A. Brunialti—‘ Leopardi and Swin- 
burne,’ by R. Fiocca.—‘ A Song in time of Revolution, by Swin- 
burne.—The Left Hand, by R. Vertua.—‘Science in the 
Administration of Schools and in the System of Law,’ by A. 
Pilo.— Normal Action as the Base of the Responsibility of 
Criminals,’ by F. Luzzatto.—‘ Meteoric Phenomena and Agri- 
culture,’ by E. Pinii— About Medicine,’ by A. Fitte.—‘ New 
Studies on Character,’ by M. Pilo. 


RIvisTA [TALIANI DI FILOsoFIA (May, June).—‘ The Moment 
of Observation,’ by V. Beninii—‘ On Sensitive Conscience,’ by 
L. Ferri—‘On Some Italian Commentators of Plato,’ by R. 
Bobba. 

L’ArcHIVIO STORICO ITALIANO (1892, 1).—Begins with a de- 
scription of the Feast of the Assumption at Brescia in the 
Middle Ages, where it was celebrated with immense pomp, an 
enormous outlay in wax candles (which had to be restricted by 
law) with gorgeous procession, races, bull fights, and so on.— 
The administrative orders of the communes of Garfagnana in 
the eleventh to the eighteenth centuries, by C. De Stefani.— 
In the ‘ Varieties,’ there are ‘The Departure of Malatesta 
Baglione from Florence,’ by C. Sanesi; ‘Lagrangna the 
Mathematician and the University of Pisa,’ by C. Sforza; and 
‘An Apologetic Letter of Carlo Botta,’ by A. Neri. 


GREECE. 

ATHENA (Vol. IIL, pt. 3).—The k. Basés continues his 
‘Roman Questions’ with brief discussions on the terms patres 
conscripti, intercessio, and on the Leges Porcis.—The same 
writer also continues his criticism on the new edition of 
Plutarch’s Morals.—The greater part of this number is occu- 
pied by a collection of Greek inscriptions of the Christian 
era, made by the k. Zésios, which includes inscriptions from 
Monembasia, Servitsa, Sparta, and from Mystra, which, ‘after 
Constantinople and the Holy Mountain, may perhaps be 
reckoned the richest place in Europe for the abundance and 
beauty of its Christian monuments,’ Others are from Nauplia, 
the monastery of Asterion, relating to the Venetian attack on 
Athens in 1687, and from the church of Kamoukarea.—The 
a concludes with. ‘ Philological Miscellanies,’ by the k. 

ontos, : Weeseee* ce 
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FRANCE. 


REVUE DES RELIGIONS (No. 3. 1892).—M. Abbé de Broglie 
in this number concludes his series of papers on ‘ La loi de I’ 
unité de sanctuaire en Israel.’ Here he passes under review 
the history of Israel, so far as its religion was concerned, from 
the foundation of the monarchy to the captivity in Babylon. 
His object is to show that there is nothing in that history that 
is absolutely inconsistent with the traditional opinion as to the 
Mosaic origin of the Pentateuchal Laws, and even of those 
laws which prescribe the one place of worship for all Israel, 
and limit the priesthood to one family, the direct descendants 
of Aaron. He takes the narratives regarding the period here 
defined that are given in the books of Kings and Chronicles, 
(the period he here examines is really from the reign of 
Solomon), and supplements them with the testimony of the 
prophets, Joel, Amos, Hosea, and Isaiah. Of these prophets, 
the only one whose date, he says, is seriously disputed is Joel. 
The Chronicles, he acknowledges, is of a much later date than 
the captivity, and was written in order to present the history 
of Israel prior to the captivity, in a light favourable to the 
the sort i pretensions and ritual of the age in which the 
author lived. M. de Broglie, however, does not admit that 
that necessarily implies that the writer of the Chronicles per- 
verted, or transformed in any way, the facts of that earlier 
history. He had the narrative of the Kings before him, but 
he was in possession also of other and more elaborate histories 
of that age. He drew from these other sources facts omitted 
by the writer or writers of the Kings, and set many of those 
facts in the light in which he there found them. They may 
appear to us perhaps at variance in his record with what we 
fancied them in some particulars to be as we read the books of 
the Kings, but in reality they do not prove, when carefully 
examined, to be in contradiction with each other. Our author 
sets himself to prove this in detail, and his arguments are 
certainly plausible and ingenious, if not always conclusive. 
They are worthy certainly of patient attention—M. R. 
Renouard gives an excellent summary of Sir Alfred Lyall’s 
Rede Lecture on ‘ National Religion in India,’ indicating, of 
course, his dissent from the lecturer’s standpoint and conclu- 
sions, but dealing very fairly with them. 


REVUE DE L’HISTOIRE DES RELIGIONS (No. 2, 1892).—Critics 
of the late M. Ernest Havet’s book ‘ La modernité des Pro- 
heed have, as a whole, been somewhat impatient with it; 

oth with its conclusions and with the arguments advanced in 
their support. They have not deemed it worthy of detailed 
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refutation, and we know of only two who have said anything 
in its praise, M. Vernes and M. Bellangé. Those who have felt 
it necessiry, in order to justify their condemnation of it, to 
enter into any detail, have expressed the inclination to apolo- 
gise for having done so.. The reviewer eg. in the Academy, 
after giving some examples of M. Havet’s choicest arguments, 
asks forgiveness for troubling his readers with such ‘ trumpery 
nonsense.’ M. L. Horst in this number of this Revue, though he 
has not a much higher estimate of M. Havet’s book, subjects it 
to a detailed examination, and shows on how frail a foundation 
the whole structure built up in it rests. M. Havet’s memory 
perhaps deserved this, for within his own province he was an 
able and even brilliant teacher. But M. Horst, after patiently 
examining section by section of M. Havet’s argument, can only 
join in the chorus of disapprobation that has almost every- 
where greeted it. He believes, however, that the book will 
serve one good purpose—it will give a fresh impulse to the 
researches that are now being made into the constituent parts 
of the Bible, and will thus further the interests of Biblical and 
Historical Science.—M. L. Feer reviews three recent French 
works on Buddhism, that by Ryauon Fujishima ‘Le Boud- 
dhisme japonais;’ that by Soubhadra-Bhikshou, ‘Catéchisme 
bouddhique, ou Introduction 4 la doctrine du Bouddha Gotama;’ 
and that by M. Augustin Chaboseau, ‘ Essai sur la philosophie 
bouddhique.” M. Feer first gives a summary of the contents 
of each of these works, and then takes up some of the most 
interesting points discussed in them, and shows what the writers 
teach regarding them. The points cover most of the doctrines 
that go to form Buddhism, and so we have here a very succint 
summary of the views now taught by its leading spirits. They 
embrace such questions as whether it is a religion or a philo- 
sophic system? What constitutes orthodoxy? What makes 
books sacred, when there is no deity to inspire them? What 
is meant by, and what is the value of, prayer? Is suicide law- 
ful? What is nirvana? and a host of others——There follows 
a French translation of an old treatise by a Japanese Buddhist 
priest, on ‘The Doctrines and Sects of Buddhism.’ It dates 
from 1289 A.D. Itis here titled ‘Sketch of the eight Bud- 
dhist sects of Japan.” The translation, which is not com- 
pleted here, is by M. Alfred Milliaud, who furnishes also 
a short historical and explanatory preface—Among the 
shorter reviews we notice Mr. Rochhill’s ‘The Land of the 
Lamas,’ Mr. Tomkins’ ‘ Life and Times of Joseph, J. A. Robin- 
son’s ‘ The Passion of St. Perpetua,’ Mr. Keary’s ‘ The Vikings 
in Western Christendom,’ J. A. Farrar’s ‘ Paganism and Chris- 
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tianity,’ and the new edition of ‘The Religious Systems of the 
World.’ 


BEVUE CELTIQUE (Avril, 1892).—This number, which is of 
almost more than usual interest, great as that always is, opens 
with a remarkably well argued article by M. Salomon Reinach 
under the title ‘ L’art plastique en Gaule et le Druidisme,’ the 
purpose of which is to show that Druidism was averse to 
visible representations of the divinities, or, in other words, that 
the druids had no idols and that in their religion they were dis- 
tinctly prohibited. The argument is ingenious and forcible, but 
unfortunately M. Reinach is unable to bring forward a single text 
as evidence, and until he does the question must be regarded as 
open.—M. F.-M. Luzel contributes the text and translation of 
an entertaining Breton story entitled ‘The Winding Sheet’ 
(Le linceul des morts).—M. Kuno Meyer prints the text of the 
story of Baile Binnbérlach as it exists in the British Museum 
Ms. Harl., 5280, f. 48 a. The same story is given by O’Cu 
in his MS. Materials. The peculiarity of the text given by M. 
Meyer is that it contains a number of extinct forms of lan- 
guage, antiquated native, and even foreign words. The story 
is translated, and a glossary of the old and rare words is added. 
—‘ Sur la rime intérieure en breton moyen,’ by M. E. Ernault, 
discusses the curious style of rhyming indicated in the title, 
and furnishes numerous curious examples of it.—The remain- 
ing articles are ‘The Luxembourg Fragment’ by Professor 
Rhys, ‘On the Irish Text, Togail Bruidne da Derga, and con- 
nected stories,’ by Dr. Max Nettlau, and ‘ La terme iarmbéria’ 
by M. Thurneysen.—In the ‘Chronique’ the Editor pays a 
graceful tribute to the memory and scholarship of the late Dr. 
Reeves, by whose death Irish archelogy and Celtic literature 
have lost one of their greatest students. Among other things 
attention is especially called to the freedom and grace with 
which the late learned Bishop placed the vast stores of his 
information at the service of others. The Chronique is, as 
usual, full—In this number a new section has been added, 
viz., * Periodiques,’ in which an account is given of the chief 
articles bearing on Celtic studies appearing in the Transactions 
of learned bodies and in the magazines. 


REVUE DES Deux Monpes (May, June).—M. Ernest Lavisse 
who, for several years past, has published in this review instal- 
ments of the ‘ Life of Frederick the Great,’ of which the first 
part appeared in book form some months ago, contributes another 
portion of it in the first of the numbers before us. It brings 
Frederick down to the eve of his accession—An anonymous 
article, called forth by the forthcoming revision of the constitu- 
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tion of Belgium, deals with the question of the ‘referendum,’ 
which has been proposed as a desirable reform. The writer is, 
on the whole, favourable to the measure——M. Charles de Con- 
touly continues the series of articles which he is devoting to Cape 
Colony. His present paper deals with its material and moral 
progress, and also considers the question of language.—‘ The 
Institution of the Deaf and Dumb in Paris,’ is the subject cf a 
most interesting sketch by M. F. Deltour, who shows the im- 
mense progress which has taken place within the last twenty 
years, and which has transformed what was then practically a 
kind of hospital into an educational establishment.—The second 
of the May numbers opens with a further instalment of M. 
Taine’s history of the ‘ Reconstruction of France in 1800,’ The 
subject dealt with in this new section is the reorganization of the 
educational system; and the author shows by what means 
Napoleon made the school an ante-chamber to the barracks.— 
Art-criticism is represented by an important article which M. 
Gabriel Séailles devotes to Leonardo da Vinci, and in which he 
shows that the great master did not sacrifice art to science, as 
some of his contemporaries, and others since them, reproached him 
with ; but that his supreme excellence consists in the union of art 
and science which his works display.—A notable article is that 
entitled, ‘ British Australasia,’ and contributed by M.E. Marin La 
Meslée. Its general tone may be gathered from the concluding 
lines: ‘This new world begins where the old worlds finish; isolated 
at the extremity of the earth, without enemies and without a past, 
peopled by a race to which no one can refuse energy, good sense, 
and moral rectitude, the future opens out for it through the 
beams of the most brilliant dawn, and the true friends. of 
humanity can only unite their prayers for the prosperity and the 
ultimate success of an enterprise in which all classes of modern 
society, and especially men sprung from the ranks of the people, 
have p:rticipated. ho could desire a more valiant motto, a 
motto more full of energy and hope, than that “ Advance, 
Australia,” written beneath the rising sun, which bathes in its 
golden rays the folds of the flag of the Southern Cross ?’—Two 
other readable articles are to be found in the same number, 
‘ L’Angleterre au temps des invasions,’ by M. Jusserand, and a 
sketch of Madame de Genlis by M. Victor du Bled.—In the last 
number the most important article is the conclusion of M. Taine’s 
study of Napoleon’s scholastic system. The writer is very severe 
on the French boarding-school, from which, he says, youths take 
away a sufficient provision of Latin and mathematics, but where 
they have been deprived of two indispensable experiences. At 
the moment when he is about to enter the world, the young man 
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is ignorant of its two principal personages—man and woman.— 
The only other contribution of general interest is the paper in 
which M. Binet gives an account of a wonderful ‘ calculating- 
man, M. Inaudi, whose memory for figures appears, from the 
examples given, to be absolutely marvellous. 


REvVvuE MENSUELLE DU MonpbE LATIN (May. June).—Each 
of these numbers is headed by an instalment of a most interestin 
essay. It is entitled ‘A Pagan Martyr, and is a very able sketch 
of the life and philosophy of Hypatia.—In the first of them 
there is a further instalment of a sketch—begun some months 
back—of Don Pedro II., Emperor of Brazil.-Apart from these 
two contributions, the other items are not of considerable import- 
ance. The ‘Causeurs Parisiens’ really gives no information, not 
even anything like a vivid sketch of the persons dealt with.— 
‘Le Gouvernement et ]’Anarchie,’ treats a serious subject in a 
trivial tone.—In the next number there is a very readable article 
on the poet André Chénier, whose tragic fate is one of the crimes 
which have left the deepest stain on the Revolution of a hundred 
years > i Le Département de I’Isére sous la Restauration,’ is 
not without importance, and contains some interesting documents, 
but it in no way appeals to English readers.—There are two 
capital novelettes, one ‘La Ressuscitée,’ simple but touching ; 
the other, ‘ La Vengeance de la Duchesse,’ tragic, almost to excess. 


REVUE PHILOSOPHIQUE (May, June).—In a former paper, 
M. G. Mouret set forth the general principles which should be 
followed in the analysis of the fundamental notions of the exact 
sciences, and by the application of these principles, he reduced to 
its elements’ the relation of mathematical equality, a notion of 
which the decomposition is usually considered impossible. In the 
present paper, following on the same lines, he examines the rela- 
tion of inequality. He shows that this relation of inequality 
includes, and supposes the existence of a certain number of 
axiomatic facts—In a late number, M. Paulham began an 
investigation of the problem of life; after a summary examina- 
tion of the materialist and vitalist solutions given of it, he dis- 
cussed the Leibnizian theory, which he did not find satisfactory. 
In a further article he showed that instead of making life proceed 
from a world of phenomena pre-existant to it, life is to be con- 
sidered as being the primordial reality, and the phenomenal world 
as the simple expansion of its metaphysical unity. He now goes 
a step further, and in this concluding part, develops his theory 
more fully, by the examination of some of the problems which it 
suggests.— Many. peychologist suppress the will.as a fact distinct 
from sensation. ey teduce the state of consciousness which 
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precedes voluntary action to an anterior remembrance of this 
same act and of the sensations which accompany it, and they 
thus represent it as a purely representative state of consciousness. 
Remembrance consisting only of weakened and recurring sensa- 
tions, will would therefore be nothing more than a ‘complexus of 
sensations, all having a ‘ peripheric’ origin. In other words, 
will does not exist, since it is thus reduced to transformed sensa- 
tion, Against this theory M. Fouilée has written a long and 
closely-reasoned paper, in which he establishes that all the phe- 
nomena of the intellect and of the senses are inexplicable without 
the existence of the will.—M. Lalande and M. Soul contribute 
respectively a paper, in which some of Holbach’s ideas are con- 
sidered, and another in which the philosophy of Proudhon is 
criticised. 


The REVUE AROHEOLOGIQUE (1891, Vol. 1I.), contains a note 
by M. H. D’Arbois de Jubainville on the ‘Celtic Oath.’ The 
formula is rarely found, the phrase generally employed being 
‘I swear as my nation,’ but in the Book of Leinster we find it 
in full: ‘The sky is above us, the earth beneath us, the ocean 
all round about us. May the heavens fall, and cast from its 
high strongholds a shower of stars on the face of the earth, 
may an earthquake rend the earth itself, may the ocean with 
its blue depths overwhelm the richly clad face of living things, 
if I by my victory in war-combats and battles, do not restore 
the cows to stable and stall, and the women to house and 
home who have been taken away by the enemy.’ Similar 
phrases are found again in the same book, and in the Scrip- 
tores Alexandri Magni, p. 87, and Aristotle, Vol. III., p. 32, 
(Didot). 


SWITZERLAND. 


BrstioTHeque UNIvEeRsELLE ET Revue Suisse (April, 
May, June).—An important contribution to the first two num- 
bers deals with Bosnia under Austria’s protectorate. The author 
is Mr. Houston Stewart-Chamberlain, whom a thorough know- 
ledge of the subject in all its details enables to speak with con- 
siderable authority. While recognizing all that has already been 
achieved by Austria, he indicates certain points of weakness in her 
policy, one of these being her opposition to Free Trade.—In the 
part for April, we find the concluding instalments of Dr. Suchard’s 
history and exposition of hydrotherapy, and of Mr. Jean Menos’s 
excellent little story, ‘Deux feuilles au Vent.-—Running through 
both the April and May numbers there is a well-written essay on 
Vives; it is entitled ‘Un moraliste du xvi® siécle,’ and bears the 
signature of Mlle. Berthe Vadier.—Exclusively of its entertaining 
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‘chroniques,’ the April number further contains two articles 
which will well repay reading. One of them deals with amber, 
indicating where and how it is obtained, and the manner in which 
it is worked; the other is a biographical sketch of the Mirabeau 
family.—May is largely made up of continuations or conclusions ; 
of complete papers the most notable is political, and considers the 
Swiss Catholic party in its relation to social questions.—There is 
also an instructive article on artesian wells.—‘ Au coeur du Cau- 
case’ heads the table of contents of the June number. It con- 
tains the notes and ‘ impressions’ of a botanist.—‘ Proper Names 
and their Meaning’ is exceedingly interesting and instructive, 
but, unfortunately for readers in this country, does not deal with 
British names.—M. Auguste Glardon brings an excellent literary 
essay, ‘A travers la littérature Anglaise.’ It is not complete 
in this number. The greater part of the present instalment is 
devoted to Mr. Wallace’s ‘ Ben-Hur.’ 


SPAIN. 


La EspaNa Moperna, Revista Ibero-Americana (April).— 
The customary translations from other languages, Russian, 
French, and English, occupy the first place. Turgneneff, Tol- 
stoi, Daudet and Zola, with Stuart Mill as ballast.—‘ The 
Music of the Castillian Tongue,’ is a very interesting article by 
Francisco Asenjo Barbieri. ‘Its musical elements of the first 
importance rest in the five vowel letters of the alphabet.’ This 
is especially true. Again: ‘almost all the Spanish grammarians, 
ancient and modern, have confounded the accent with the qguan- 
tity and the tone, because educated in the study of Greek and 
Latin, they have not noted the great difference that exists be- 
tween these languages and ours; these were essentially 
rhythmic, their syllables had a determinate value, were long or 
short, so that their language became much more measured 
than ours, and subject, so to say, to an invariable rule (pauta) 
not clearly found out, all the same. Our language has also its 
rhythm, but it is not identical with that of the ancients, from 
which fact we lose somewhat, but in exchange have gained 
much in melodious accentuation, enabling us truly to say that 
the Castillian language is a veritable melody.’—‘ The Spanish 
Woman in Sant Fé de Bogota,’ is an account of the first 
Spanish females who went thither, showing that they were 
persons of repute and not camp followers.—‘ Critical Review 
of the Centenary, is the first of three papers giving an account 
of the preparations for the holding of the a, of 
the discovery of America all over the world, in every depart- 
ment, from statues and books to exhibitions —* The International 
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Chronicle of Castelar touches on the Copenhagen meeting, and 
the change in fortune of the family that has given queens-to- 
be, or actual, to England and Russia, since the days when the 
King taught drawing. He ridicules the ‘unhappy’ who would 
make a State for themselves, although modern Rates have ar- 
ranged themselves for the benefit of all classes. He takes a 
gloomy view of England’s difficulties in Asia, Europe, Africa, 
and America, difficulties which we happily make light of and 
decline to see; and speaks of the added ‘inseparable difficulty’ 
of Ireland.—In ‘ Literary Impressions,’ the devotion of art to 
‘ science, in place of ‘ Art for Art’s sake,’ is specially noted in Spain 
as elsewhere, The economic situation is noted as bettering. 


LA EsPpANA MOoDERNA, Revista Ibero-Americana (May).— 
The principal place among the Spanish papers is given 
to Martin Alonzo Pinzén in an attempt to show that this 
navigator, who was under Columbus, has been neglected, and 
that his skill, knowledge, and courage, were large elements in 
the success of the Admiral: He was about fifty in 1492, was 
a skilled navigator, who owned his own vessels, and the result 
of his meetings with Columbus was, that he embraced the idea 
of the discoverer with enthusiasm, and negotiated to join the 
projected discovery with his vessels, his means, his person, and 
those of his brothers and friends. Still, at starting, none of 
the vessels were those of Pinzén. But ‘he had facilitated the 
arrangement, difficult or impossible without his assistance, the 
means for which he alone could supply.’—‘* The Music of the 
Castillian Language’ is the subject of another paper by M, 
Menéndez Pelayo, who supports the views and _ highly 
eulogises the work of Barbieri, but condemns the recent 
words in science and art as ‘a dark thicket of barbarous locu- 
tions, creaking gallicisms, and insufferable pedantries.’—In 
‘ The Critical Review of the Centenary’ we learn that the corpse 
of Pizarro has been disinterred and placed in the chapel of the 
kings in Peru. The mummy has also been photographed, and 
all the wounds received in his assassination are seen, and 
prove the personality of the conqueror. It shows a man of 
large stature and strong constitution—The ‘International 
Chronicle’ deals with the socialist contagion which looms so 
large on the Continent. The Radical ex-Minister is very 
severe on the idea that society and nature are to accommo- 
date themselves to the particular interests of the Socialists, 
and fulfil their arbitrary fancies, ‘as if a desire could conquer 
fate, and a sophism correct the universal laws of logic, and the 
impositions of a necessity were not to be eluded.’ He considers 
the Irish crisis very grave, but the Italian crisis more so: ‘If 
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the Catholic clergy of France were more republican, and the 
republican party of Italy were at the same time on its side 
more catholic, already we should have seen an end to the pro- 
blem presented by the inexorable logic of facts.’ But Castelar, 
like most Spaniards, is drunken with the pan-Latin craze. 
The extremely French character of the neo-Spanish writers is 
admitted, while the Gallic sympathy of the nation is shown 
in the great space always devoted to French translations. 


La EspaANA Moperna, Revista Ibero-Americana (June).— 
‘The Critical Review of the Centenary’ describes the 
efforts of Paris to claim a foremost place through the dis- 
coveries of Cartier, Champlain, and other navigators. They 
are re-producing ancient America—in a street of Florida, con- 
structed 1592; another of Boston, with the Municipal 
Buildings, erected 1647; Broadway, New-York, as it was in 
1792, with the Dutch houses, the taverns, and the city gate, 
showing the development of the centuries.—The excitement 
of the centenary produces strange declarations; some claim 
Columbus as a Socialist, others as a painter, others as a brother 
of a religious order. Melvil Dewar, director of the New York 
Library, announces that he will irrefutably prove from MSS., 
‘obtained strangely!’ that Columbus was not the first who 
reached the New World. Which is very likely, but little to 
é the point.—The life of Pinzén is continued to the point when 

he returns to Palos the evening of the same day that Columbus 
arrived, although they had separated long before, and each 
supposed the other destroyed. Pinzén seems to have died 
within a few days of grief, and even his biographer and 
eulogist does not attempt to deny his having rebelled so far 
against his commander.—Castelar considers that Italy suffers 
for want of a new external policy, and Portugal for want of a 
new interior one. Italy should draw closer to those who buy 
her produce and give her work, not to those from whom, in 
case of war, she can alone aggrandise herself. Portugal ought. 
to look to junction with Spain now, and not expect to have 
her sympathy otherwise in the day of disgrace. He does not 
consider a European war imminent, the journey of President 
Carnot to Nancy and of the Czar to Copenhagen strongly proving 
the contrary.—In ‘ Literary Impressions,’ Emilia Pardo Bazan 
is pec favourably with pase Daudet, Bret Harte, 
and Rudyard Kipling. ‘Sefiora Pardo Bazan does not require 
to produce extraordinary appeals and marvellous descriptions 
to move and delight her readers, With serene aspect, free 
from all sorts of hysterics or epilepsies, she contemplates the 
reality of life, and represents it introspectively with wonderful 
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verisimilitude, and expresses it with such artlessness, and at 
the same time with such exactitude of colouring, that the 
characters limned, as well as the places painted, become so 
familiar to the reader, that at the end of a very few pages one 
fancies himself introduced to the first and living in the second.’ 
—The tales translated include works by Tolstoi, Zola, Prosser, 
Merimée, and Daudet, monopolising too much of a Spanish 
magazine, so-called. 


HOLLAND. 


De Gips (May)—Dr. Meijboom gives a translation of a con- 
siderable portion of Edwin Arnold’s Tight of the World,’ a poem 
which he seems to think is not appreciated in England as it ought 
to be.—‘ The Gold Fish,’ a play in three acts by Nouhuys, shows 
a good deal of dramatic power. A woman, whose husband has 
married her to save himself from financial ruin, is the gold fish, 
so called by him and his mistress, between whom and the wife 
there are passionate scenes, ending in the former casting him off 
as worthless, while the injured wife ends by forgiving him and 
devoting all the wealth secured upon herself to the payment of 
his pons, ne As a foil to the odious character of the husband, 
there is a brother of his, a doctor, who takes high and serious 
views of life-—An interesting article by Dr. Brandt is entitled 
‘God, Worship, and Religion,’ and consists of the review of two 
recent books, one ‘The Doctrine of God,’ by an orthodox Pro- 
fessor Doedes, the other, a popular work on ‘ The Existence of 
God,’ by Dr. Bruining, a minister of the Dutch Reformed Church, 
belonging to the ‘modern’ school. Both are very dogmatic, and 
in this paper the one is played off against the other to the advan- 
tage of neither. Doedes’ position and arguments are not new. 
Bruining, while he begins by saying that the existence of God is 
the most pressing question of the day, does not give a very satis- 
factory answer, but only gives reasonable grounds for believing in 
God’s existence. This belief, he says, is clearly demanded by the 
phenomena of the world, it does not conflict with science and it 
is strictly reasonable. Popular and eloquent in style, there is a 
want of arrangement in the structure of the book, and he is some- 
times downright illogical, as when he says that our senses can 
perceive nothing of God’s actual working, but only the effects of 
it on matter, since God is invisible and does not work by visible 
means or instruments, but this is hardly reconcileable with ‘be- 
lief in God clearly demanded by the phenomena of the world,’ 
and is far from not conflicting with science. His arguments are 
rather a repetition of old ones, no longer used by the learned, 
but useful to refute untenable positions much held by half- 
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educated materialists. The book is certainly weak as a proof of 
the existence of God. The writer of the article protests against 
people constructing a hypothetical God, whether of wood, stone, 
or of reasonable considerations. God, if accepted at all, should 
be taken as He manifests Himself through the expressions of the 
religious faculty in man, whether through imagination or by the 
direct impression of His presence on the religious mind, or through 
conscience and in love. To determine whether these are crea- 
tions, merely of phantasy or manifestations of a transcendent 
being, is the work of philosophy, and must be left to it. The God 
who is a mere reasonable hypothesis, and about whom it is a 
question whether he is an object of worship, is only a hindrance 
to a religious mind.—A good service is being rendered to Dutch 
literature by the Willems-Fund, which has just published a second 
volume of the Netherland book of songs, ballads, love songs, 
comic songs, student songs, and nursery rhymes, about fifty in all, 
with music. Some of these are very old, and of great interest 
and beauty, and it is a great matter to have them preserved and 
popularised in this form.—Byvanck has a bright clever paper, 
‘Varia,’ in which he runs over the latest French literature in an 
agreeable way, taking up especially Estaunié’s ‘Bonne Dame,’ 
and Jules Renard’s ‘ Ecornifleur,’ both rather noticeable works. 
—The prolific pen of Heléne Swarth contributes a series of grace- 
ful verses, on such subjects as Sleep, Twilight, January, March, 
April, A Dream-garden, etc.—(J une)—This number begins with 
a continuation, from April 1891, of ‘Conversations, by Dr. 
Pierson, very clever in their way though a little desultory. The 
main subject this time is the French Revolution of ’89, and some 
of its principal actors, with the reflex influence of the events on 
Holland.—‘ Little Enigmas,’ by Louis Conperus, is a paper in 
the form of a diary, relating various mild stories about spooks, or 
rather about rooms that retained an invisible but perceptible im- 
pression of former inhabitants and their doings.—‘ A Genuine 
Colleger,’ is a curious account of an old, very long, very diffuse 
pamphlet, written in the beginning of the seventeenth century 
by a member of one of the societies founded by the brothers van 
Kodde, and known as Rhynsburgh, and which existed from 1619 
till the beginning of the present century. They are supposed to 
have picked up some of their notions from refugee Brownists 
from England. The pamphlet is very quaint, and is in the form 
of a dialogue between a Remonstrant, a Mennonite, and their en- 
tertainer who represents the author, and who, while making a 
polite show of adopting some of their arguments, in the end gets 
thoroughly the better of his guests, converting them to his own 
views. He begins by saying, that as God in the Old Testament 
xX, 14 
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classes beasts that do not chew the cud among the unclean, it is 
therefore a duty to turn over everything again and again, and 
thoroughly get to the bottom of it. Practically, his aim is to de- 
nounce the office of preacher. That office belongs to, and is in- 
cumbent on, all Christians, and official preachers are superfluous. 
They are proud and insolent, and the more learned they are the 
more heretical they show themselves. If the system of colleges, 
that is, meetings of Christians for exposition, preaching, and 
administration of sacraments, were adopted, there would be an 
end to all the hateful strife and division in Christendom. He ends 
by telling his guests that even very clever men make mistakes in 
important matters, and now they have been set right.—‘ Colum- 
bus before 1492,’ by J. F. Niermejer, is an excellent and most 
careful study of the early period of Columbus’ life. Considering 
the scarcity of material, and the doubtful character of. many 
stories told, it is wonderful how clear a picture is given in this 
unpretending but admirable paper. Especially interesting are 
some conjectures as to how the conception of another continent 
to be discovered came to the hero.—‘ An inquest,’ by Dr. G. Kalff, 
is based on a rather absurd book, Engnéte sur [évolution littéraire, 
by Jules Huret, who collected and published opinions on the con- 
dition and prospects of French literature from all sorts and con- 
ditions of French authors. Kalff is of opinion that literature is 
slowly, though surely, moving upwards toa higher and better 
level, in spite of naturalisme and décadents, and others of similar 


type. 
DEMARE. 


AARBOGER FOR NORDISK OLDKYNDIGHED 0G HISTORIE (Vol. 
VI., Part 4. 1891.)—The first two articles are contributions 
to the study of the almost,inexhaustible remains of prehistoric 
Denmark. The first of these, ‘ Researches in Ribe district,’ by 
A. P. Madsen, relates to Western Jutland, and deals especially 
with the stone age. The investigations here recorded extend 
over an area about 8 miles square, containing some 748 
mounds from the stone and bronze age, besides hundreds of 
later ones. Among the finds are some good specimens of 
amber ornaments, and several axes of which illustrations are 
given. The other, by A. Reeh and G. V. Smith, treats of 
some peculiar graves, also of the stone age, in East Jutland 
(Aarhuus).—Kr. Erslev has a long article on the proposals for 
a union of the Scandinavian kingdoms made at Kalees in 
1397; but it is entirely a polemic against the views of Hr. 
Rydberg, and the holmgang, as the author himself calls it, does 
not add much to the quesiion itselfi—A Swedish article by 
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Elis Wadstein, on Olaf Trételgja and bis curname, is a piece of 
textual criticism on part of the Ynglingatal, with intent to 
prove that Olaf’s name of the ‘ wood-cutter’ rests on a mis- 
taken reading. Unfortunately most old Scandinavian texts 
are in such a state as to lend themselves to any amount of 
emendation, but Hr. Wadstein’s are very ingenious.—The two 
last articles are a curious contrast; both relate to the rough 
flint implements known as ‘ triangular axes,’ and both turn on 
the late Hr. Sehested’s view that they could not have been 
used as axes. Captain G. V. Smith from actual experiments 
seeks’ to prove that they were employed as such, while Prof. 
Petersen maintains that they were not, and inclines to the 
view that they were a kind of digging implement. As the 
two papers are quite independent, the last word on the ques- 
tion is yet to come.—Vol. VII., Parts 1 and 2 are occupied 
with a long examination of the sources of Saxo’s chronicle by 
Axel Olrik. Quellenkritik is usually very dubious work, but 
the writer has a good case here. He seeks to show that Saxo’s 
accounts are not, as commonly assumed, of purely Danish 
origin as opposed to Icelandic and Norse, but are partly from 
both sources, The idea is not new, but the proofs are original, 
and are divided according to (1) material and style, (2) forms 
of proper names, and (3) the list of Danish kings. In the first 
of these he notes the differences between Icelandic and Danish 
forms of legends as well as modes of thought and expression, 
especially in reference to religious views and popular customs. 
Under the third head the various lists of Danish kings are 
thoroughly discussed. The article is a valuable contribution 
to the study of old Northern literature and history.—Professor 
Fenger writes on the date ot the so-called ‘ Attila’s hoard,’ the 
gold vessels found in 1799 at Great St. Micklos in Hungary, 
and now in Vienna. The proofs are not very — but from 
a comparison of Sassanid and Byzantine art the date he ad- 
vances is one somewhere between Justinian I. and Charle- 
magne. 
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The Soteriology of the New Testament. By WiLt1AM PORCHER 
pU Bosk, M.A. 8.T.D., Professor of Exegesis in the 
University of the South. London and New York: Mac- 
millan & Co. 1892. 


The doctrine of salvation, while one of the principal doctrines of Chris- 
tian theology, is one of the most difficult to handle. Not only are its 
aspects and relations manifold ; the terms which are used in connection 
with it, are, from the use which has from time to time been made of them, 
in many instances either ambiguous or wanting in precision. The author 
of the present volume seems to have felt this, and has apparently done his 
best to make his own meaning as clear as possible. Whether he has 
succeeded is a question which every reader can only answer for himself. It 
may be doubted, however, whether he has adopted the best method of 
making the pages of what is certainly an able book, altogether 2 ‘tractive. 
The multiplication of words does not always conduce to clearness. It has 
often the effect of making a book heavy. Professor Du Bose’s book is 
scarcely so able as Butler’s Analogy, but it continually reminds one of it. 
There is in it the same evident struggle after clearness of expression 
and the same consequent tendency to obscurity. To say the least, the 
volume is hard reading. All the same, there is in it much frank expression 
of opinion and a good deal of solid thinking. The author has studied his 
subject closely, and whether the reader is able to follow him or not, he is 
evidently in possession of very clear and distinct ideas of what he wants to 
say. As for the definition of salvation, he adopts the Aristotelian method 
of defining it by its end, and says :—‘It is deliverance from the actual evil 
or evils to which we are subject, and to the good or goods for which our 
nature designs us.’ With respect to the meaning of salvation in the New 
Testament, he observes: ‘A divine salvation is an absolute salvation. Such 
a Salvation for man must be not only from his evil to his good, but from 
all his evil to all his good.’ And continuing, he remarks: ‘ It is natural 
enough that in the New Testament the word should not be used in every 
instance in the whole length and breadth of its meaning. Any part of 
Salvation is Salvation, and in this or that connection the word may mean 
any one or other aspect of its whole significance. For example, it may 
mean only a present forgiveness of sin, or exemption from some conse- 
quence or consequences of sin. But Christian Salvation must mean all 
Salvation.’ It will thus be seen that of the doctrine itself Mr. Du Bose 
takes a very large and comprehensive view. As for his mode of dealing 
with it, it will, at least for those who are acquainted with discussions of 
this kind, be sufficiently indicated if we say that he treats of Christ as our 
Salvation, Reconciliation, Redemption, Resurrection and Propitiation, and 
that after the chapters dealing with these topics come the necessary chapters 
on New Testament Christology and others on the Sacrifices of Christ, 
the Flesh and the Spirit, Christ our High Priest, Salvation iz the Church, 
and Of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper. Mr. Du Bose discriminates sharply 
between the actual and the ideal, and makes considerable use of the distinc- 
tion. He distinguishes also between testimony and authority on the 
one hand, and the evidence of personal experience on the other. On a 
number of points the reader may be disposed to differ from the learned 
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Professor, but there can be no doubt that his book is in many respects a 
scholarly and able contribution to the study of a very difficult and impor- 
tant subject. 


The Canon of the Old Testament: An Essay on the Growth 
and Formation of the Hebrew Canon of Scripture. By 
HERBERT EpwARD Rye, B.D., Hulsean Professor of 
Divinity, etc. London and New York: Macmillan & Co, 
1892. 


The Scriptures of the Old Testament have during recent years attracted a 
very great amount of attention. Much critical ability has been expended in 
their study, and many speculations have been adventured as to their origin 
and the formation of the Canon. As yet, however, the attempts to provide 
the student with the results arrived at in anything like a compendious 
form have, at least in English, been somewhat rare. The history of the 
New Testament Canon is comparatively well known, but the history of the 
Canon of the Hebrew Satipheoee is not. Very few, it would seem, even 
among theologians, have any very accurate conceptions as to what it has 
been. The reason may be that the study as now understood is, in a 
measure, if not altogether, new. At any rate the account which Professor 
Ryle here gives of the origin, growth, and formation of the Old Testa- 
ment Canon is very different from that which but a few years ago was 
generally accepted. What this was may be seen by consulting the valu- 
able excursus which Professor Ryle has appended to his volume. As 
for his own treatment of the subject, it may be said to be based upon the 
results of the most recent criticisms. The stories respecting the formation 
of the Canon by Ezra and the Men of the Great Synagogue, he sets aside 
as fictitious, and begins his narrative at a much earlier period. Very 
wisely he points out that the discussion of his subject involves no question 
as to the authority or inspiration of the Hebrew , sorter With Canon 
Driver and other writers, he maintains that the question is of a purely his- 
torical and literary character. At the same time, he assumes that the en- 
tire bearings of the Canon are religious, and that the idea on which it was 
formed was religious. The suggestion that the Canon contains merely the 
relics of Hebrew literature, which, having survived the ravages of time, 
were on that account regarded by the Jews as sacred and authoritative, is 
set aside as unwarranted. So also is the supposition that the Old Testa- 
ment is merely an anthology or a choice selection of the gems of Hebrew 
literature. ‘ We assume,’ says Professor Ryle, ‘ that the writings included 
in the Canon of the Old Testament were brought together for a special 
purpose, and that that purpose was a religious one.’ The chapter on the 
preparation for a Canon will probably be found the least satisfactory, not, 
however, from any inadequacy of treatment, but on account of the intricacy 
and obscurity of the subject. That the formation of a Canon of Scripture 
presupposes the existence of a community of believers, and that there was 
a Hebrew literature before there was a Hebrew Canon, are general proposi- 
tions which do not admit of being questioned ; but to what extent the pre- 
existing literature was adopted into the canonical writings, or what was the 
relation between them, are questions which are not easily determined. 
This is especially the case in respect to the legal writings. Dr. Robertson 
Smith’s theory is not altogether above criticism, and Professor Ryle adds 
nothing to it. That many of the old social and religious customs were 
adopted into the Sinaitic legislation is probably beyond question, but it is 
not so clear that all that that legislation did was to ‘ give a new signifi- 
cance to that which had already long existed among Semitic races,’ and to 
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‘lay the foundation of a higher symbolism, leading to a more spiritual 
worship.’ The probability is, we should say, that it did more, but how 
much it is impossible to say, with anything like exactitude. . The begin- 
nings of the Canon, Professor Ryle finds in the Book of the Law discovered 
by Hilkiah in the Temple, in the reign of Josiah. This he regards as ‘sub- 
stantially identical with the Deuteronomic portion of the Old Testament,’ 
‘and inclines to the opinion that it was compiled in the latter part of Heze- 
kiah’s or in the early part of Manasseh’s reign. With other writers he as- 
signs the completion of the first Canons or ‘The Law’ to Ezra, and gives 
as the approximate date for its completion the year 432 B.c., the year 
in which the grandson of the high priest Eliashib was expelled from 
Jerusalem by Nehemiah. The grounds on which these opinions are based 
are discussed with candour and at considerable length. The same may be 
said in respect to the grounds on which Professor Ryle bases his opinions 
as to the contents and formation of the second and third Canons. Here, 
however, we can do no more than allude to them. We can only add 
‘that the volume, containing as it does a large amount of information 
which to most readers is new, and being written throughout with admir- 
able scholarship and in a reverent and in some respects conservative spirit, 
is deserving of the most careful study, not only by preachers and students, 
but also by every one who desires to obtain an intelligent understanding 
of the origin, growth, and fortune of the most remarkable of the ancient 
literatures, and next to New Testament, the most important collection of 
writings in existence. 


Regni Evangelium. A Survey of the Teaching of Jesus Christ. 
By the Rev. Epwin PINDER Barrow, M.A. London: 
Williams & Norgate, 1892. 


It is often asserted, and indeed is generally admitted, that Christianity, 
though constantly multiplying and vigorously directing its home agencies 
and its missionary enterprises, is losing its hold on great masses of intelli- 
gent people in all classes of our society. It is not the idle and dissipated, 
the ignorant and unthinking, only that absent themselves from the 
churches, and treat with either indifference or scorn the teaching of the 
pulpit. Those who do so are to be found in large, and, we are told, in 
ever-increasing, numbers nee | the skilled, industrious, and intellectually 
inquisitive working men, as well as among the monied and highly-cultured 
classes of both our cities and our rural districts. What is, or are, the causes 
of this? and, By what means, if any, can these people be won back again to 
Christian worship? These are questions which are exercising all the Church 
courts, and every individual man and woman of earnest mind in all our 
churches. By many of our most thoughtful writers it is being advanced, as 
one of the most fertile causes of this modern disaffection towards our religious 
services, that the Christianity of to-day, both in its worship and in its doc- 
trines, is a sad mixture of Christian truth and heathen superstition, of fact 
and fiction, of sweet reasonableness and repulsive absurdity, the latter 
elements Ss and engaging attention to the detriment of the 
former. And persuaded of this, some of the best of these writers are en- 
deavouring to separate again the pure gold of the Gospel from the manifold 
alloys that have got mixed up with it in our creeds and in our Church 
services—to present to us, in short, ‘ the Christianity of Christ’ as it lives 
in the Gospels, and is testified to in history ; in other words, as it was before 
it became corrupted in passing through the minds of half-Christian, but still 
half-heathen, converts, who were placed in positions of authority in the 
Church. Of all the books we have seen directed towards this object, that 
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of the Rev. E. P. Barrow is, we think, one of the soberest and best. It is 
written in a spirit of the deepest respect for the Christian faith, and in the 
earnest desire to conserve all that is best and noblest in it. There are no 
fierce philippics in the volume against any of the phases of our modern 
Christian life. It is a quiet, scholarly, and devout effort to pourtray the 
Christ of history, and show what His ideal really was of God’s reign in the 
mind and heart of the individual, and of society as a whole, what the 
world would become under the inspiring influence and guidance of the 
Spirit of God in the hearts of men. ‘The Gospel of the kingdom,’ says 
Mr. Barrow, ‘is the announcement of a new principle of life in the indivi- 
dual, of a new rule of conduct in society, of a new soul relationship to God,’ 
and the purpose of his volume can hardly be better described than in his 
own words as an attempt to gather from the teaching of Christ ‘ this 
system of divine order under the three heads of Moral Reform, Social 
Reform, and Spiritual Reform.’ He takes the message of Christ, that is 
to say, and shows its bearing on the complicated relationships of society 
and on the life and work of the Church. In three appendices he deals with 
speeial problems that bear closely on New T'estament exegesis, (1) the pass- 
ages where prophecies are quoted in the Gospels as ‘fulfilled’ in the 
incidents of Jesus’ life ; (3) passages that seem in conflict with one another ; 
and (3) the Christology of the New Testament. Whether the reader ap- 
proves or disapproves of Mr. Barrow’s standpoint, he cannot but find this 
work most stimulating, and, on many points, most instructive. 


The Apology of Origen in ly to Celsus: A chapter in the 
iiecy of loon JoHn Patrick, B.D. Edin- 
burgh and London: William Blackwood & Sons. 1892. 


Among theologians on the Continent, the monograph is a favourite form 
of writing. Among ourselves it is somewhat rare. Still more rare are 
monographs written with the care, thoroughness, and ability of the one 
before us. The subject Mr. Patrick has chosen for treatment is in every 
way worthy, and the wonder is that it has not attracted as much attention 
here as it has in Germany or France. Whatever may be thought of the 
True Word as a literary or philosophical performance, there can be no 
doubt that in its day it was an important document. It was so regarded 
by Ambrose and Origen, and the simple fact that these two thought it 
worthy, after it had been abroad some seventy years, of a careful and 
elaborate refutation, is an ample proof of the effect it was having. Origen’s 
opus aurewm in reply to it, on the other hand, notwithstanding its short- 
comings, is deserving of all the praise which has been given to it. In spite 
of its antiquity there is still a certain air of modernness about it, and 
it may still be regarded as ‘a rich storehouse of arms’ for the Christ- 
ian apologist. Mr. Patrick would have done a good work if he had 
contented himself with merely giving an account of Origen’s argu- 
ments. But he has done more. In order to make the reply as 
intelligible as possible, he has exhumed from the text of Origen the 
arguments of Celsus, and put them together with considerable skill. 
This in itself, in the absence of the True ‘Word, is a decided gain, and 
not the least noteworthy feature of the volume. Mr. Patrick’s esti- 
mate of Celsus, while by no means extravagant, does ample justice to his 
ability and acquirements. We can scarcely accept his opinion as to his 
skill as a controversialist, and are disposed to think that he did not take 
all the trouble he might have taken in order to inform himself respecting 
the real character of the religion he assailed. Mr. Patrick’s fairness, 
however, is in striking contrast to the prejudice with which many 
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have written, When dealing with Origen he is equally impartial, and 
while approving all that is good in the Reply, and no one knows better 
than he does how much that is, he points out the defects with which it is 
marred. As to the date of the Reply, Mr. Patrick suggests the year 248, 
when Origen was more than sixty years of age; and by a series of cogent 
arguments he is able to fix the date of the appearance of the True Word at 
the year 176. The greater part of the work is, of course, taken up with 
the analyses of the two works with which it deals ; but the chapter on the 
‘Culture of Celsus,’ and the various introductory and other remarks 
seattered throughout the pages of the volume, are additions which bear wit- 
ness to more than ordinary scholarship, and will be read with interest. The 
analyses themselves are done with rare ability, and the work is one that 
ought to find a place in every theological library. 


The Spirit of Modern Philosophy: An Essay in the form of 
Jectures. By Jostan Royog, Ph.D., Assistant Professor 
of Philosophy in Harvard University. 2nd Edition, Boston 
and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 1892. 


If we mistake not Dr. Royce was first made known on this side of the 
Atlantic by the publication a few years ago of his volume entitled The 
Religious Aspect of Philosophy, in which with considerable acuteness and 
insight he treated of the philosophical bases of conduct and faith. Since 
then he has turned aside to other work of a different kind ; but here he 
returns to his original line of study and with increased vigour, The 
lectures before us are called an essay we presume, because they are all 
bound together by a purpose which rounds them off into a unity. They 
are in all thirteen, and are divided into two series ; the first dealing with 
thinkers and problems, and the other, which consists of four lectures, with 
what Dr. Royce calls ‘ suggestions of doctrine.’ The lectures in the first 
series are historical. In these Dr. Royce expounds the doctrines of modern 
philosophy beginning with Spinoza, whose attitude towards the great 
problems of existence he ingeniously compares with that of Thomas & 
Kempis in the Imitation of Christ, and ending with Mr. Herbert Spencer, 
or more properly with the doctrine of evolution, His aim, however, 
is not to tabulate the doctrines of each of the philosophers of the 
period. Many of them he passes over, and some of the greatest he merely 
mentions. For instance, the doctrines of Descartes, Malebranche and 
Leibnitz, are not so much as ennumerated. Dr. Royce’s plan is to take 
out the leading figures, those who set out some great truth and gave it a 
prominence which it had not before, and then, besides expounding it, to 
trace its history or to show its ‘linkages.’ The names he selects in addition 
to Spinoza, are, as might be expected, Kant, Fichte, Hegel and Schopen- 
hauer, and between his lectures on Fichte and Hegel he has intercalated, 
one on the Romantic school. According to his view, the doctrines taught 
by these illustrate the development of modern Philosophy as it has found 
itself in its three great periods. . The first of these he describes as ‘ natural- 
ism, pure and simple,’ and assigns it to the seventeenth century with 
Spinoza as its leading representative on the continent, and Hobbes in 
England. Of the second period, which originated with Locke, the chief 
representative is Kant. The philosophy of this period is regarded by Dr. 
Royce as ‘a sort of new humanism.’ The third period is as yet incomplete. 
Its origin was contemporaneous with the French Revolution, and has for 
its distinguishing feature the doctrine of evolution. The problem which 
it is attempted to solve in the second series of the lectures is, what is the 
fundamental postulate of Philosophy ? The answer which Dr. Royce gives 
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is closely akin to that given by Hegel. It is the real Self, ‘ Logos, problem- 
solver, all-knower.’ ‘The world,’ he remarks, ‘is such stuff as ideas are 
made of. Thought possesses all things. But the world is not unreal. It 
extends infinitely beyond our private consciousness, because it is the world 
of an universal mind. What facts it is to contain only experience can 
inform us. There is no magic that can anticipate the work of science. 
Absolutely the only thing sure from the first about this world, however, is 
that it is intelligent, rational, orderly, essentially comprehensible, so that all 
its problems are somewhere solved, all its darkest mysteries are known to 
the supreme Self. The Self infinitely and reflectively transcends our 
consciousness, and, therefore, since it includes us, it is at the very least a 
person, and more definitely conscious than we are ; for what it possesses 
is self-reflecting knowledge, and what is knowledge aware of itself, but 
consciousness. Beyond the seeming wreck and chaos of our finite problems, 
its eternal insight dwells, therefore, in absolute and supreme majesty. Yet 
it is not far from every one of us. There is not the least or most transient 
thought that flits through a child’s mind, or that troubles with the 
faintest line of care a maiden’s face, that does not contain and embody 
something of this divine Logos.’ This is but one of many “a 
passages scattered through Dr. Royce’s pages. His style is remarkably 
free, while his skill as an expositor is eminently fair and lucid. 
The lectures may be read with pleasure by all. Dr. Royce is so 
well acquainted with the doctrines he deals with, and has so thoroughly 
mastered them in their various relations that the student of philosophy, 
whether he agrees with the criticisms and remarks in which Dr. Royce 
freely indulges or not, may learn much from the pages of these eloquent 
and richly suggestive lectures. They are inspired throughout by the best 
spirit of these modern days. 


Social Statics Abridged and Revised: Together with The Man 
versus The State. By HERBERT SPENCER. Fourth thou- 
sand and twelfth thousand respectively. London and 
Edinburgh: Williams & Norgate. 1892. 


Forty years have elapsed since the first of the above named treatises was 
originally published. Since then the opinions of its author on many points 
discussed in its pages have undergone considerable change. Hence the 
work is now issued, not as it originally appeared, but ina revised and 
abridged form. The fundamental idea is the same, though one of the 
bases assigned for it has been given up by the author. The alterations are 
in the deductions made from the first principle, and in some of its applica- 
tions. For the purely systematic part, Part IV. of The Principles of 
Ethics: Justice has been substituted, and to that volume the reader is con- 
stantly referred. The changes are very considerable. Sections, para- 
graphs and sentences have been remorselessly cut out, and the work has 
shrunk to about half its original size. As an illustration of the change 
which has come over the author’s opinion may be instanced, the chapter on 
the Evanescence of Evil. In the first edition the disappearance of evil is 
regarded as a necessity, and most readers will remember the concluding 
paragraph of the chapter in which it is dwelt upon with almost prophetic 
earnestness—a paragraph which appears also in First Principles. The chap- 
ter is still retained with certain omissions, but a note is added to the 
effect that though the evanescence of evil will ultimately take place, its 
consummation can be reached only in an infinite time, and the revised 
heading of the chapter is ‘The Evanescence’ [? Diminution] of Evil.’ Stu- 
dents of the Synthetic Philosophy, however, who are not in possession of 
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the original edition, will hail the issue of the work in its present form with 
leasure. There is much in it which is not to be found elsewhere in Mr. 
pencer’s now voluminous writings, and which is well worth careful atten- 
tion. Some recent experiences have shewn the accuracy of a number of 
his previsions. The treatise here bound up with the revised version of 
Social Statics remains as hitherto, with the exception of an important 
illustration, a small correction of fact, and various verbal improvements. 


Lancaster and York: A Century of English History (A.D. 
1399-1485). By Sir James H. Ramsay of Bamff, Bart., 
M.A., etc. 2 vols. Maps and Illustrations. Oxford: 
at the Clarendon Press, 1892. 


It is not often that the fifth act of a drama is published first, nor that 
the final volumes of an extensive work are issued before the rest. That, 
however, is what has happened in respect to the volumes before us. They 
are the last of a work on which Sir James Ramsay has been engaged for 
the past twenty-one years. The aim of the work is to supply a verified 
connected narrative of the first 1500 years of English history. Of the suc- 
cess of the experiment as a whole it is too early to speak. It may be said, 
however, that an experiment on so large a scale and with so commendable 
an aim deserves to succeed, and that if thoroughly worked out, it can 
scarcely fail to be of very great assistance to the student of history. Ob- 
jection may be taken that it does not always shew the opinion of the 
original authorities. That, however, as we understand it, is not the inten- 
tion. It is rather to indicate the original sources for the purpose of en- 
abling the student to follow up any particular line of investigation for him- 
self. Save him the trouble of personal research it will not, but it will 
conduce to the saving of his time and probably of his temper. The period 
covered by the two volumes before us is at once important and difficult to 
manage. Sir James Ramsay has dealt with its conflicting interests in the 
spirit of fairness, and has arranged his materials in a methodical and lucid 
way. The lines he has attempted to fill out or to indicate are as wide and 
manifold as those of the life of a great nation. While devoting consider- 
able attention to military matters, he has treated others with not less care. 
Foreign policy, the history of the constitution, finance, domestic policy, 
social and commercial and industrial affairs, art, literature, and religion, 
all come within his purview, and by giving specific references to the 
original authorities, he has laid the foundation upon which specialist and 
others coming after him may build. Scottish affairs also, when they come 
in contact with English history, are very closely attended to. The refer- 
ences here are as full as may be. Altogether the two volumes give very 
considerable promise, and awaken one’s interest. Every care seems to have 
been taken to insure the accuracy of the references, and the notes are very 
frequently of equal importance with the text. 


Letters of Samuel Johnson, LL.D. Collected and Edited by 
GEORGE BirKBECK Hin, D.C.L. 2 vols. Oxford: At 
the Clarendon Press. 1892. 

Next to his very admirable edition of Boswell, students of Johnson will 
regard the letters which Dr. Birkbeck Hill has here brought together as the 
most important per pace which has seen the light for a long time, per- 
haps since Boswell first gave his incomparable volumes to the world. They 
are edited in the same way as the Life, and, full as that work is, form an 
indispensable companion to it. Johnson’s correspondence was much more 
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extensive than is, perhaps, generally known. He wrote unwillingly, and 
with more difficulty, he used to imagine, than some other people who wrote 
nothing but letters ; yet his letters to Mrs. Thrale alone number more 
than three hundred. Dr. Hill does not suppose that he has succeeded in 
making a complete collection of all the letters he wrote or even of those 
which are in existence ; but he has managed to collect, not counting the 
three hundred and forty or so included by Boswell in the Life, some six 
hundred and seventy more. Some of them have of course already ap- 
peared in various publications, as for instance, in the two volumes of 
correspondence published by Mrs. Piozzi in 1788, in the editions of the Life 
by Malone and Croker, and in Notes and Queries. In these and in the 
Miscellanies of the Philobiblon Society, indeed the greater number of them, 
has appeared, but counting the fifteen first given in his edition of the Life, 
Dr. Birkbeck Hill has been enabled to enrich his collection with no fewer 
than between ninety and a hundred new letters. This is no small gain, 
and apart from the advantage of having the letters separate from the Life, 
is the most striking and valuable feature of the volumes. In addition to 
the letters of which he has been able to find either printed or unprinted, 
Dr. Hill has given notes of a number of which he S found indications 
in catalogues, but has been unable to trace to their present owners or be- 
yond the places where he has found them mentioned or the names of their 
purchasers and the sums paid for them. It is to be hoped that if they are 
still in existence, his notes will lead at least to their discovery, if not 
eventually to their publication. The gem of Dr. Birkbeck Hill’s collection 
is a letter from Johnson to his wife, the only one known to exist. It has 
been admirably reproduced in facsimile, and the public is indebted for its 
publication to the liberality of Mr. W. R. Smith of Greatham Moor, West 
Liss, Hampshire, a descendant of the Rev. George Strahan, to whose 
vicarage at Islington Johnson in the last years of his life occasionally went 
for the benefit of good air. In this letter, full of tenderness, ‘ the fond 
and youthful husband,’ as Dr. Hill observes, ‘ addresses his wife, who was 
but four days short of fifty-one, as ‘‘ my dear girl,” “‘ my charming love,” 
and as ‘‘ the most amiable woman in the world.”’ She was twenty years 
older than Johnson, ‘and no doubt,’ as Dr. Hill further observes, ‘deserved 
some of the ridicule which Lord Macaulay has so lavishly cast upon her,’ 
but not it all. He is perhaps not far wrong, when he conjectures that if 
she had belonged to a.different class the great Whig historian would pro- 
bably have painted her in very different colours. As it is almost needless 
to say, the letters, besides being extremely varied in their character, are 
full of fine and weighty passages treating of the greatest of all arts, the art of 
living. Frequently also they are playful, light, and amusing. As for the 
editing of them, having said that they are edited in the same way as their 
editor's edition of the Life, we have said all that need be said. It is to be 
hoped that we shall soon see the work on which he has spent so much skill 
and patience completed by the issue of his new edition of Johnson’s Lives 
of the Poets. 


James Gilmour of Mongolia: His Diaries, Letters and Re- 
orts. Edited and Arranged by RicHarD Lovett, M.A., 
ortraits, Maps, and Illustrations. London: Religious 

Tract Society. 

Mr. Gilmour became known to the world by the publication of his little 
book on the Mongols, about ten years ago. It attracted considerable at- 
tention, and has passed through several editions. He wa; one of that 
somewhat numerous band, among whom have been such men as Moffat 
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and Livingstone, whom Scotland has sent out to the mission field, His 
death, from typhus fever, on May 21, last year, cut short a useful and in 
many respects brilliant career. Born in the parish of Carmunnock, about 
five miles from Glasgow, iu 1843, he was educated at the neighbouring 
university, and removed thence in 1878 to Cheshunt College, and in the 
following year entered the missionary seminary at Highgate where he re- 
ceived his training for his future labour. He set foot in Pekin, May 18, 
1870, and by the end of July in the same year had reached a fixed resolu- 
tion to go to Mongolia, as soon as the necessary arrangements could be 
made, for the purpose of disseminating the knowledge of the Gospel. His 
adventures in that vast and little known country have been told by himself 
in the volume referred to above. Here Mr. Lovett confines himself to 
supplementing what is there told from Mr. Gilmour’s diaries and letters, 
and to giving an account of his inner and private life. This he has done 
with praiseworthy skill. The narrative he has written is not without its 
incidents of more than ordinary interest, while the life it discloses is one 
of extreme beauty, by reason of its utter devotedness amidst many and 
great difficulties and discouragements to a sacred cause. Mr, Gilmour 
made no great geographical discoveries, but as a missionary he deserves to 
rank with the noblest Scotland has produced. 


Julius Caesar and the Foundation of the Roman Imperial System. 
By W. Warpve Fowter, M.A. New York & London: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1892. 


Within the limits at his command, Mr. Fowler has here tried to explain 
to those who are unfamiliar with classical antiquity, the place which Cesar 
occupies in the history of the world. What he claims for him is not that 
he was the founder of the Roman Empire, and still less that he was the 
organiser of it, but that he laid the foundation of the system which was 
subsequently organised and developed by Augustus. That.system, he 
points out was partly the result of pre-existing tendencies, and partly due 
to the will and intellect of Julius Cesar, and hence along with the biography 
of Cesar we have a constant reference to the tendencies of his age. Mr, 
Warde Fowler has of course drawn largely from Cesar’s own writing, and 
from those of Cicero. What has been said by later authorities he has 
for the most part passed over preferring to found his narrative as far as 
possible on contemporary evidence. Limitations of space have also com- 
pelled him to pass over many points of controversy, and numerous details 
both in connection with Roman constitutional law and the geography of 
the Gallic and Civil Wars. The book in fact is essentially of a popular 
character. At the same time it is none the less a piece of scholarly and 
skilful writing, full of accurate information and bearing every evidence of 
being the work of a master hand. The volume is freely illustrated. The 
representations of Cvesar are numerous and somewhat confusing. If the 
bust in the British Museum is genuine, some of them are certainly not, still 
it is well to have them. 


The Land-Systems of British India: Being a Manual of the 
Land-Tenures and of the Systems of Land-Revenue Adminis- 
tration prevalent in the various Provinces. By B. H. BADEN- 
PowELL, C.LE., F.R.S.E., M.R.A.S., etc. etc. 3 vols. 
Maps. Oxford: at the Clarendon Press. 1892. 


This is one of those books to which it is impossible to do justice within 
the limits at our disposal here. Though described as a manual, it extends 
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to three bulky volumes containing in all more than two thousand pages, 
and deals with a subject which is at once large and extremely complicated. 
Its learned author professes to deal with his subject in only a general 
way, and that he does not claim to do more will be readily understood by 
those who have any acquaintance with India, its soil and climate, history, 
races or customs. The first volume is divided into two parts, the first 
containing a variety of introductory matter arranged in five chapters, and 
intended to prepare the way for that which follows. The first chapter is 
purely introductory, and treats of such matters as geographical terms, 
certain features connected with the land, the agricultural and the ‘ faste’ 
year, irrigation, the orthography, pronunciation and employment of 
vernacular terms, and the connection of the Land-revenue administration 
with other branches. The second explains how the several provinces of 
India came into separate existence for the purposes of administrative 
government. In the third the Indian legislatures and the laws by which 
the country is governed are described. The fourth gives a general view of 
the Land-tenures of British India, while in the fifth we have an outline of 
its various Land-revenue systems. The second part of this volume is 
devoted to an account of the Land-revenue system of Bengal. This is 
followed in the second volume by an account of the system of village or 
mahal settlements in the North-western Provinces and Oudh, and of the 
systems of Ajmer-Merwara, the Central Provinces and the Panjab. The 
third volume deals with the systems peculiar to Madras, Bombay and 
Sindh, Berdér, Assam, Coorg and Burmah. This extremely brief summary 
of the contents of the volumes, while it may serve to indicate the compre- 
hensive character of the work, affords little or no indication of the vast 
amount of information which the author has gathered together from 
innumerable, and in many cases, well-nigh inaccessible sources, and here 
put before the reader in the briefest and most lucid way. The work is 
truly monumental in its character, and its learned and distinguished author 
deserves to be congratulated in its completion. It is designed we are told 
for the home reader and the non-official student. It may be commended 
to the politician, and as well to the attention of the general reader. For 
the latter it has many-attractions, as notwithstanding its title and legal 
character, it is scarcely possible to open any one of its volumes without 
coming across some curious or valuable piece of information, either of an 
historical character or in connection with the manners and customs of the 
people. To the former it is indispensable ; for, as Mr. Baden-Powell 
observes, ‘any one who aims at understanding India, its people and its 
requirements, and who would gauge at their real value the outcry of half- 
educated newspaper writers and students of the colleges at the great 
capitals, and who would understand where there is really a reform to be 
wisely introduced, and where there is a mere clamour and the expression 
of a natural discontent and aspiration that does not really know what it 
wants, or what is best for it,—it follows that for him, at least a general 
idea of the land-system and of the land-tenure cannot fail to be of primary 
value and importance.’ To those who are engaged in the government of 
India, the volumes will commend themselves as the work of an author 
whose reputation is justly and indisputably great. 


The Foresters: Robin Hood and Maid Marian. By ALFRED 
Lorp Tennyson, Poet Laureate. London & New York: 
Macmillan & Co. 1892. 


Lord Tennyson, as is well known, is a close student of medizeval litera- 
ture, and while wedding many of its most touching episodes to noble 
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verse, has done much to call attention to it. In the volume before us 
ample use has been made of the Robin Hood ballads as well as of some of 
the legends still current in the district of Sherwood Forest. Specialists 
will have no difficulty in pointing out the source of each scene, and of ap- 
portioning to each ballad or geste its contribution to this lovely play. 
The skill with which the venerable disjecta membra have been selected and 
welded together is exquisite, and it may safely be said that a more charm- 
ing presentiment of England’s great hero outlaw has never before been made. 
The play is neither tragedy nor comedy, though it contains the elements 
of both, and materials which might be used for either species of composi- 
tion. It is what has not inaptly been termed a ‘ picture-play.’ The scenes 
are sylvan and for the most part in the open air. Passages of rare beauty 
occur, and several exquisite songs. Its reception when placed upon the 
stage in America was enthusiastic. Whether it will be received in the 
same way on this side of the Atlantic remains to be seen. Be that as it 
may, the play is one of the finest of the many charming poems Lord 
Tennyson has written. 


Reliquie Celtice: Texts, Papers, and Studies in Gaelic Litera- 
ture and Philosoph left by the late Rev. Alexander 
Cameron, LL.D. Edited by ALEXANDER Macsaln, M.A., 
and Rev. JOHN KENNEDY. Vol. I., Ossianica, with Memoir 


of Dr. Cameron. Inverness: Northern Chronicle Office. 
1892. 


The contents of this volume are amply sufficient to exonerate its editors 
from any charge that may be brought against them for undue delay in its 
publication. Both of them are men with their hands full of their ordinary 
duties, and three years, though a considerable period to the impatient or 
unthinking, is a very moderate space for the preparation of a volume such 
as this. The editors, in fact, have evidently worked with a will, and with 
an enthusiasm and devotion tempered only by a very laudable desire to be 
accurate. Dr. Cameron was known to be as full of Gaelic as an egg is full 
of meat. It was his first thought and it was his last. No doubt he was a 
capable and efficient minister, an acute theologian, even if a little old- 
fashioned, and a good preacher, but he was first and chiefly a Gaelic 
scholar. During his later years, whenever his face was seen turned from 
Arran it was pretty well known that, before it was turned homeward, it 
was sure to be seen in Edinburgh and in the Advocate’s Library, and that 
the bag he was in the habit of carrying would have the numerous papers it 
contained enriched with innumerable notes, corrections, and additions. 
He was unquestionably a great scholar. It is questionable whether Scot- 
land has yet produced his equal. At the same time he was one of the most 
modest and diffident of men. This, together with his somewhat defective 
acquaintance with English, his remoteness from great libraries, and, per- 
haps, the consciousness that he was ae on an unpopular subject, 
made him for these times of rapid writing and publishing, slow both as an 
editor and an author. His work was also unremunerative, which means, 
as many are aware, that it was carried on at a loss to himself both of time 
and money ; and now that he is gone most will read the statement, made 
by his editors, with surprise that the only published li work for which 
he ever received remuneration was a contribution of two from the 
Dean of Lismore’s Book, which ——_ with modern renderings and 
translations, in this Review. y Gaelic Scotland seems to take 
less interest in its language and literature even than Lowland Scotland 
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does in the language and literature of the Lowlands. Perhaps, how- 
ever, we have here another beginning of better things, and that before 
long the munificence which has made the publication of these posthumous 
remains possible, will not be without the desired fruit. The volume before 
us, which is the first of two, divides itself into two parts. In the first we 
have a memoir of Dr. Cameron from the hand of Mr. Kennedy, one of the 
editors, running to one hundred and seventy pages, in which ample justice 
is done to his attainments and aims in connection with Gaelic literature. 
Perhaps the memoir errs in giving too much prominence to certain contro- 
versies in which Dr. Cameron was unfortunately engaged. These are now 
mostly forgotten. They are of no general importance or interest, and might 
have been allowed to bury themselves. As with most scholars, Dr. Cameron’s 
life was for the most part uneventful. He was born near Kingussie in 
1827, began attendance at the University of Edinburgh when about twenty 
years of age, started missionary work at Renton in 1855, and was ordained 
minister of the Gaelic Church there in 1859. Fifteen years afterwards he > 
was translated to Brodick Free Church, and remained minister there until 
his death. As a Gaelic scholar he distinguished himself as early as the 
year 1848, and soon began to be known both as an original writer on Gaelic 
philology and as a translator. He took a leading part in the debates in 
the Free Church Assembly in 1867 on the proposed revision of the Gaelic 
version of the Scriptures, and in the session of 1866-7 commenced a Gaelic 
class in the Free Church College, Glasgow, and continued to teach it down 
to the year 1880, with an attendance of sometimes over seventy. The 
Scottish Celtic Review was started by him in 1881 and was well received both 
hereand on the Continent. For along time Dr. Cameron meditated the pub- 
lication of an Etymological Dictionary of the Gaelic tongue, and had made 
considerable preparations for it. Perhaps his greatest disappointment was 
in connection with the chair of Celtic Philology at Edinburgh.—Of the 
contents of the second part of the volume, which are very numerous, we 
can give but the barest outline. Together they form, as the editors re- 
mark, a complete corpus of Ossianic poetry. All the Ossianic poetry of the 
Dean of Lismore’s Book is given in full, with transliterations and in some 
cases translations. The text of the Edinburgh Gaelic MS. marked 
XLVIII., a paper MS. written by one of the M‘Vurichs, the hereditary 
bards of Clanronald, and belonging to the seventeenth century, is given 
next, and is followed by MS. LXII. This belongs to the last century and 
forms one of the Turner’s Collection of MSS. Next follows the Rev. 
Alexander Campbell’s Collection of Ossianic ballads made about the year 
1797, and printed here for the first time. This is followed by another 
hitherto unprinted collection of Ossianic ballads taken from the Maclagan 
MS., and known 4s the MacFarlane Collection. Other ballads of the same 
kind taken from the Maclagan MS. follow ; then the Sage and Sage-Pope 
Collections, next Sir George Mackenzie’s Collection, and finally a number 
of corrections of the text in the MacNicol collection. The notes are 
numerous, and the volume contains an abundance of raw material waiting 
to be used. The second volume, containing, among other things, a glossary 
of Gaelic Etymology, is promised shortly. 


The Works of William Shakespeare. Edited by W1LLIam ALDIS 
Wricur. Vol. VI. and VIL London and New York: 
Macmillan & Co. 1892. 


The first of these volumes of the ‘Cambridge Shakespeare’ includes the 
four plays of Troilus and Cressida, Coriolanus, Titus Andronicus, and 
Romeo and Juliet, with the usual complement of notes both at the foot of 
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the pages and at the end of each of the plays. There is also the usual pre- 
face. The notes are if anything of almost more than usual importance, more 
especially those given to the first and last of the plays. The text of the 
first quarto edition of Romeo and Juliet is reserved for the last volume, 
where it is to be ——— in extenso, it being impossible to record its varia- 
tions from that of the second quarto in the footnotes. The very remarkable 
discrepancies between the quarto and folio texts of Troilus and Cressida are 
noted, and in the preface, which is that of the 1865 edition, there is some 
curious information respecting the history of the printing of this play. 
The text of Coriolanus is far from satisfactory. The editor, however, has 
done the best that can be done under the circumstances to enable the reader 
to come as near to what Shakespeare wrote as possible. In addition to the 
readings of the folios, he has given the almost innumerable conjectures of 
other editors, and has contributed a number himself. The plays in the 
other volume are Timon of Athens, Julius Caesar, Macbeth and Hamlet. 
While Julius Cesar has the distinction of being the play which of all was 
the most correctly printed in the Folio Edition of 1623, Timon of Athens 
has that, probably, of having left the press in the most inaccurate condi- 
tion. To the editor, however, the task of arranging the text of Macbeth 
and Hamlet presents quite as many difficulties, if not more. More than 
in any other of the plays does the student here require the aid of a skilful 
editor and a knowledge of the different readings, and all that can be done 
for him is here done by Mr. Aldis Wright. It is impossible not to admire 
the care and patience which are manifest on every page of this and the 
accompanying volume. 


The Barren Ground of Northern Canada. By WARBURTON 
Pike. London and New York, 1892. 


Mr. Warburton Pike has avowedly written for sportsmen, but his 
volume will be read with much more than ordinary interest by all who 
care to read of foreign lands or unknown tracts of country and thrilling 
stories of adventure and peril. His main object in setting out for the 
Barren Ground of Northern Canada was to make the acquaintance of the 
musk-ox. He had other objects in view, such as seeing an almost unknown 
country, or rather a country of which Europeans know next to nothing, 
and indulging in his love for sport ; but his chief purpose was to see and 
hunt this animal of which he had heard much, but which few, so far as he 
could learn, had ever seen. The journey from Calgary, close under the 
foothills of the Rocky Mountains, to its favourite feeding-ground in the 
far north, was not easy. The difficulties encountered were enormous. He 
accomplished his purpose and seems, notwithstanding the risks he ran 
owing to the perfidy of the natives and one or two narrow escapes from 
starvation, to have had a right royal time for a hunter in the wilds. While 
in the country of the caribou food was abundant, and in the country of 
the musk-ox there was no lack of it. Mr. Pike does not tell us much 
about the habits of the latter animal, and, so far as we can remember after 
a careful and pleasant perusal of his volume, does not offer us anything like 
a description of it. Of the caribou he tells us much more, and, with 
others, laments its indiscriminate slaughter by the Indians. While in the 
country of the musk-ox Mr. Pike made an attempt, if we may so say, to 
reach the Arctic Ocean, but unfortunately the natives whom he employed 
as his guides refused to accompany him beyond Lake Beechey. The most 
perilous part of his experience was while attempting to reach Fort Macleod 
from Hudson’s Hope on his way to Quesnelle and civilization. The time 
was mid-winter ; his guides lost their way, and the party only succeeded 
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in retracing their steps after enduring almost incredible privations froin 
the severity of the weather and the want of food. At the beginning of 
their journey they had spent a night at the house of Tom Barrow, not far 
from Hudson’s Hope, and Mr. Pike thus describes their return to it: ‘I 
pushed open the door, and shall never forget the expression of horror that 
came over the faces of the occupants when they recognised us. We had 
become used to the hungry eyes and wasted forms, as our misery had come 
on us gradually, but to a man who had seen us starting out thirty-two days 
before in full health the change in our appearance must have been terrible. 
There was no doubt that we were very near the point of death. For my 
own part, I felt a dull aching in the left side of my head ; I was blind in 
the left eye, and deaf in the left ear ; there was a sharp pain on each side 
just below the ribs ; but my legs, though not well under control, were still 
strong. We had all completely lost the use of our voices, and suffered 
greatly from the cracking of the skin on hands and feet, which always | 
results from starvation in cold weather. To say that we were thin con- 
veys no idea of our miserable condition.’ There were five of them in all, 
and five men never ran a harder race for life. The strange thing is that 
three of them had gone over the ground before. One of them was a half- 
breed, and the other a full-blooded Indian. For sportsmen and others 
meditating a visit to the Barren Ground, Mr. Pike’s book is simply invalu- 
able. He has many hints to give, many of which are based upon a — 
bitter experience. For the general reader it may be added that the boo 
is full of incident, has not a single dull page, and is well and, what is a 
little rare in books of the kind, concisely written. It has just one draw- 
back, the want of a good map and illustrations, but a reliable map is not 
procurable, and the sketches Mr. Pike made were unfortunately lost. 


Pauperism: a Picture; and the Endowment of Old Age: an 
A By CuaRLEs Boot. London and New 
York: Macmillan & Co. 1892. 


Mr. Booth, whose name is associated with more than one able volume 
on the labour and people of London, presents us here with a picture and 
an argument. The picture is drawn mostly from the east end of London. 
Thongh instructive, it is by no means pleasant. In one pee of it, he 
sketches what may be cilled the biography of a number of paupers and 
pauper families, and shows the way in which they have been treated or in 
which their wants have been relieved. The facts are taken from official 
records and are eminently instructive as to the real causes of pauperism. 
These Mr. Booth discusses in a very temperate and judicial way. One 
remarkable feature is that drink does not — as the cause of pauperism 
so largely as has generally been supposed. + while this is the case, Mr. 
Booth is careful to point out that in many instances it is difficult to trace 
its influence, and that as a matter of fact, it may after all be the real, 
though not the apparent cause of much more than it seems to be. 
The other sources to which he attributes pauperism are those with 
which we are acquainted. The value of Mr. Booth’s statistics an 
tables lies in their shewing to what extent each of the causes prevails 
or appears to prevail in the districts he deals with. In the second 

art of his volume Mr. Booth passes in review the schemes which 

ave been put forward in connection with the much discussed. question of 
the endowment of old age. He has a scheme of his own, in which he ad- 
vocates universal compulsory endowment, and the pension to begin at 
sixty-five. 
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The Progressiveness of Christian Thought, by James Lindsay, M.A., B.D., 
etc., (Blackwood) is a critical and apologetical work, and apparently owes 
its existence to the fact that its author has not met with a book in which 
the subject of which it treats has been adequately dealt with. There isa 
good deal of hard thinking in it, and not a little solid writing. The style 
is somewhat lumbersome, and Mr. Lindsay has the habit of strewing phrases 
from foreign languages over his pages. All the same he has a considerable 
acquaintance with modern theological literature, though mainly of one 
class, and knows a good deal of what has been written in recent times on 
the chief problems of theology. That there is such a thing as progress in 
Christian thought most who have any acquaintance with it are aware. 
Those who are not acquainted with it and desire to see what progress has 
been made in the Protestant Church during recent years may learn some- 
thing about it from Mr. Lindsay’s pages. He does not go very largely 
. into his subject. At most he touches but its fringe. Still, what he has 
said is suggestive, and though differing from him on a number of points, 
the reader may obtain no small help from his pages. 


A Modern Disciple, by Arthur Jenkinson (Nisbet & Co.) is a series of 
sermons written in the interest of young men and young women, more 
especially of those who are living amid the temptations and perils of a 
great city, and are dismayed and bewildered at the rush of new thoughts, 
the throng of competing opinions, the depth and seriousness of modern 
speculations, and the vastness of the issues at stake. For those who are thus 
tried and tempted Mr. Jenkinson has an abundance of sympathy, and 
writes here a series of wise counsels for their guidance. He deals with 
such topics as the disciple’s ideals, beliefs, dangers and possibilities. Mr. 
Jenkinson is himself thoroughly conscious of the stir and pressure of 
modern thought, and strives to make his counsels as practical as possible. 
He writes clearly and freshly, is a vigorous thinker, and not afraid to 
grapple with some of the most difficult problems which are likely to trouble 
the young and are now exercising the minds of many who.are not young. 
It may be that his mode of thought is pitched a little too high for those 
whom he seeks to reach, but whether or not there are many lines of 
thought in his sermons which may be studied with profit by readers of all 
ages. 

Recent Explorations in Bible Lands (Young & Co., Edinburgh), by the 
Rev. Thomas Nicol, B.A., is intended as a class-book, and a very useful 
little volume it is likely to prove. In its clearly-written pages Mr. Nicol 
has gathered together most of the information which has been brought to 
light by the recent researches in Bible Lands. An account is given of the 
various attempts at exploration, such as the Palestine, the tian, and 
those which have been carried on in Babylonia, and we have chapters not 
only on Egypt and the Route of the Israelites, Jerusalem, the Jordan 
Valley, Babylon and Persia, but also on the Hittite Empire, the Moabite 
Stone, the Tel-el-Amarna Tablets, the Siloam Inscription, the Gospel Sites, 
and Ephesus. Small as the volume is, it contains a large amount of infor- 
mation, all of which is brought down to date. 


In the Days of Thy Youth, Saintly Workers, and Ephphatha illan) 
are the most recent volumes of the new and cheaper edition which is now 
appearing of Archdeacon Farrar’s works. The first is the volume of sermons 
delivered so far back as the years 1871-76, at Marlborough College, during 
the time their author was the master there. The subjects + with are 
almost exclusively practical. The popularity of the volume is shewn by 
the fact that it ish the 


ere reprinted for the ninth time. The workers treated of 
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_ in the second volume are, as we need hardly say, the martyrs of primitive 
Christian times, the hermits, monks, early Franciscans and the mission- 
aries of the Christian Church. The volume is in its fifth edition. The 
third volume consists of what are usually called ‘Sermons preached on 
Special Occasions.’ They all centre round one idea, and discuss the 
problem of the amelioration of the world. 


The Rev. W. Nicholson’s treatise, Myth and Religion (Helsinfors) is an 
enquiry into the nature of the two subjects named on its title page, and 
the relations existing between them. It is a rather bulky pamphlet, and, 
as we learn from the slip prefixed to the table of contents, it has been ac- 
cepted by the Alexander-University of Finland as an Academical thesis 
forming part of the qualification entitling its author to the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy. It is divided into three parts ; the first dealing 
with the myth, the second with religion, and the third with the myth in 
its religious relation and in its practical bearing on life. As might be ex- 
pected from the wide reading and large knowledge of its author, the thesis 
is exceedingly learned. The illustrations are drawn, so far as the chapter 
dealing with the myth are concerned, chiefly from the ancient classical and 
Scandinavian mythologies, though in the chapter dealing with the dawn of 
the myth considerable use is made of the Rig-Veda. The longest chapter 
is devoted to the Baldr myth. Here the views recently advanced by 
Bugge and others respecting the origin of this myth are summarised and dis- 
cussed. The myth in general, Mr. Nicolson maintains, has, like speech, 
more of a generic and tribal than an individual origin, and is one of the 
products of the mystical side of human life. In character it is essentially 
religious. This together with its early appearance in the psychical history 
of humanity, he regards as among its most notable features. The treatise 
opens out many new lines of speculation, and is altogether a very scholarly 
production. 


In Scottish Ministerial Miniatures (Hodder & Stoughton) by Deas 
Cromarty we have a series of pen and ink sketches of a number of Scottish 
ministers. Some of the individuals portrayed are widely known ; others 
of them are probably little known beyond their own parishes or presby- 
teries. The authoress of the sketches is a clever writer, and her pages are 
always sparkling and attractive. The portraits have evidently done duty 
in the columns of one or more newspapers, and as conveying the impres- 
sions produced by their subjects on the mind of the writer may be com- 
mended. 


Mr. A. Taylor Innes’ Studies in Scottish History, chiefly Ecclesiastical, 
(Hodder & Stoughton) is another series of essays, some of which are re- 
prints. All of them bear more or less upon the Church history of Scotland. 
Exceptions are the papers on Sir George Mackenzie, though even that is 
scarcely an exception, and the paper on Edinburgh and Sir William 
Hamilton. Mr. Taylor Innes is a stout Free Churchman and a strong 
advocate of the voluntary principle, and his views in connection with the 
Disruption of 1843, its leader, and the present position of the Free Church 
and its policy find ample expression in his pages. Those who wish to 
learn something about the ecclesiastical affairs of Scotland will here find a 
good deal of what they are in search of as it has presented itself to the 
author. Mr. Innes, however, cannot always be accepted as an authority 
either as to facts or opinions. For the former recourse will require to be 
had to other sources, while many of the latter are strongly contested. 


Les Femmes Ecriwains cewvres choisies (Paris, Librairie de l’Art) is the 
latest addition to the excellent series of selections from French writers 
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which is appearing under the title ‘ Bibliothéque de la Famille,’ and under 
the editorship of M. F. Lhomme. As the title indicates the selections here 
given are from the female writers of France. In two branches of litera- 
ture the women of France have specially excelled. The volume therefore 
has a quite peculiar value. Its contents cover a wide field and are ex- 
tremely varied. For the skill with which the selections have been made 
great credit is due to M. Lhomme. To each set of extracts he has written 
a short preface fixing the position of the author from whose writings they 
are taken, and containing brief critical estimates. At the end of the 
volume brief notes are added, chiefly historical and explanatory ; and an 
essay of some length dealing with the history of female authorship in 
France is made to serve as an introduction to the volume. 


Les Artistes Célébris (Paris, Librairie de l’Art).—The most recent issues 
of this series are Les Audran par Georges Duplessis, Membre de I’ Institut ; 
Les Clouet et Corneille de Lyon par Henri Bouchot; and Raffet par F. 
Lhomme. In the first of these M. Duplessis deals with the whole of the 
members of the Audran family who distinguished themselves whether as 
engravers, painters or sculptors. The notices of each are necessarily short, 
but what little is known of them is clearly told, and lists of their works are 

iven. M. Bouchot’s monograph on the Clouet family and Corneille de 
yon is a work, short as it is, of considerable research, and for the first 
time sets before the reader some interesting facts concerning the several 
artists dealt with. Of the three issues M. Lhomme’s is the bulkiest and 
will probably attract the most interest. The subjects with which Raffet 
dealt were, as need hardly be said, chiefly military. Perhaps the best 
krown of his works are the drawings he prepared in illustration of the 
wars of the first empire. In this department he is held to have surpassed 
his master, Charlet, while in the representation of Oriental types and 
scenery he was the rival of Decamps, Delacroix and Marilhat. Each of 
the volumes is profusely illustrated, and in these and other respects they 
fully oe a the reputation which the series to which they belong has 
acquired, 


Phaon and Sappho and Nimrod (Macmillan), by James Dryden Hosken, 
contains two dramas marked by very considerable ability. As the produc- 
tions of an author whose educational advantages have been of the slightest, 
they are remarkable. At present Mr. Hosken is an auxiliary postman. 
Born in 1861, he was educated at an elementary school, and has always 
been in delicate health, so delicate, indeed, that he has never been able to 
learn a trade. The two dramas or tragedies before us, however, show none 
of the defects which might under the circumstances have been expected, 
One thing is manifest on every page, and that is that they are the work of 
a thoughtful, highly cultured, and essentially poetical mind. The two 
- are full of action, the characters are living, and the plots effectively 

id and worked out. The principal characters are drawn with singular 

wer, while the interest their various situations excite is often intense. Mr. 

osken has a large acquaintance with human experience, more especially 
on its suffering side, and makes good use of it. Scattered throughout the 
volume is a large number of excellent passages, excellent both as to their 
form and contents, which readily lend themselves to quotation. Here, 
however, we must deny ourselves the pleasure of citing them, and can only 
refer the reader to the volume itself. No one can read it without rising 
from its perusal with a very high opinion of Mr. Hoskin’s ability, both as 
a play-wright and as a poet. A work so rich in promise and performance 
deserves every success, 
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The Dawn of Love (Alex. Gardner), by Colin Rae-Brown, is a complete 
collection of the author’s poems. ost of them have already been pub- 
lished more than once. All that we need do here therefore is to chronicle 
their reappearance in their present form, and to add that a biographical 
notice, covering close on forty pages, has been prefixed to the poems by 
Mr, John Muir. From this much interesting information may be gleaned 
both as to Mr. Colin Rae-Brown’s relations with De Quincey and other 
literary men of the last generation and his connection with the Press, as 
also respecting the active part he has taken in a number of popular Scot- 
tish movements, as for instance that which was started some twenty years 
ago for the completion of the Scott Monument, which forms so distinguish- 
ing an ornament to Princes Street, Edinburgh. 


Life in Motion or Muscle and Nerve (A. & C. Black) is a series of six 
lectures delivered before a juvenile auditory at the Royal Institution, 
London, during last Christmas holidays, by Professor M‘Kendrick. Those 
who have heard the author of this little volume lecturing need not be told 
that its pages are as lucid as possible and have all the charms of simplicity, 
and, for juveniles, novelty. The written page is and cannot be so attrac- 
tive as the spoken word, more especially when the latter is accompanied by 
beautiful experiments, but an attempt has here been made, and not without 
very considerable success, to make up for any defects in that way by 
an abundance of illustrations. Professor M‘Kendrick leads his readers 
step by step, and almost imperceptibly, along the path he has laid out for 
himself, illustrating each point and making out its connection with the 
next in a way that only an accomplished teacher can. Juvenile readers 
cannot fail to be interested in what he says; and those who are not 
acquainted with the mysteries with which he deals will read his lectures 
with pleasure. They are entitled to take rank with some of the 
— famous lectures which have been delivered to children in the Royal 

stitution. 


Elements of Economics of Industry (Macmillan) by Alfred Marshall, is an 
attempt to ddapt the first volume of the author’s well known First 
Principles of Economics to the needs of junior students. The plan adopted 
has not been to write a condensed summary of that work, but that of 
simply omitting the discussions it contains in many points of minor im- 
portance and on some difficult theoretical investigations. The wisdom of 
omitting these in a manual such as this is intended to be is obvious. 
Equally commendable is the retention of the full text of such of the argu- 
mentative parts of the Principles as it has been thought desirable to pre- 
sent to the student. The aa of making a manual sketchy is to be 
avoided, The student is likely to learn far more of a science and to obtain 
a larger and more intelligent apprehension of its principles from a full dis- 
cusssion of them than he is by having them presented to him in a bare and 
pa eg | way. An important chapter has been added on Trade-Unions 
and their influence on wages and workers and their effect on trade and 
commerce, 


Professor 8. 8S, Laurie, as is well known, takes more than a merely pro- 
fessional interest in education, and is one of those who for some years 
past have been doing all they possibly can for the advancement of second- 
ary education in Scotland. Unlike many he is not of opinion that Parlia- 
ment has done all that needs to be done when it has established Free 
Elementary Education. He desires to see secondary education established 
on an equally solid foundation and — within the reach of all. With that 
object in view he has here in his Teachers’ and Guild Addresses (Percival) 
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printed the evidence he gave last year before the Parliamentary Select 
Committee in support of the Teacher’s Guild Registration Bill. Along 
with it he has included a number of addresses delivered before various 
associations of teachers, and three essays or addresses on Montaigne 
Ascham and Comenius. The subject of each address or paper is connec 
with education. Professor Laurie is, as we need hardly say, an —— 
in all matters educational, and whatever he has to say in connection wit 
them is deserving of the most careful consideration, more especially at the 
present moment. 


Messrs. Macmillan & Co. have issued the Second Part of the Third 
Volume of Mr. Hamilton Fyfe’s Annals of Our Own Time, a day-to-day re- 
cord of events social and political, home and foreign. The present part 
begins with January 1, of last year, and comes down to December 30, thus 
giving a condensed and yet minute summary of the history of the past 
year. As usual the Part is supplied with an ample index, which, as need 
hardly be said, very materially increases the endian of this well estab- 
lished publication. 


The Slave of the Lamp (Smith, Elder & Co.) by Henry Seton Merriman, 
is a story in two volumes, cleverly written and not a little exciting. 
There is a number of striking episodes in it, but for the most part it is 
pure romance. Its geography and chronology are a little confusing. A 
voyager, who, while on the coast of Brittany, can hear the waves beat- 
ing upon the shores of Cape Finnisterre must be endowed with re- 
markable powers of hearing. There have been plenty of insurrections 
in Paris, but its a little puzzling to make out the one to which Mr. Merri- 
man refers, or in which the Society of Jesus had so large a hand as they 
appear to have had in his. Some of the things Mr. Merriman represents 
as happening are now-a-days simply impossible. The story, in short, though 
cleverly written, is fanciful, and its most sensational incidents improbable. 
At the same time it is impossible to refuse to the author the credit of 
having told his story well. 


Riches or Ruin, a story by the author of ‘The Prigment,’ etc. (Kegan 
Paul, Trench), is a curious psychological study. It has the merit of being 
short. At the same time it is graphically written. It is one of those stories 
which, when they are once begun, are not laid down till the end is reached. 
To give an outline of it would scarcely be fair either to the reader or 
author, but we may say that a large sum of money which involves the ruin 
or solvency of a large City house in a financial crisis is at stake, and the 
question is whether the dead owner’s brother, who inherits it just in time, 
is guilty or not guilty of a serious breach of the moral law. 


The third volume of Igdrasil (The World Literature Publishing Co.) 
contains a large and varied selection of attractive and instructive reading. 
As is well known it is devoted to the Ruskin cult and many of its pages 
are filled with ‘ Ruskiana.’ Chief among them are three lectures delivered 
by Mr. Ruskin in 1854 at the Architectural Museum, Canon Row, West- 
minster, on ‘Decorative Colour as applicable to Architectural and other 
Purposes.’ They have never been printed by Mr. Ruskin in any of his 
works and form the second series of addresses he ever delivered, the Edin- 
burgh ‘ Lectures on Architecture and Art,’ being the first. They were re- 
ported at the time in the Builder and Morning Chronicle, from which the 
text here has been taken. Another notable contribution of the same kind 
are notes of three lectures delivered by Mr. Ruskin in the Theatre of the 
Museum at Oxford in 1871, on ‘ Landscape.’ Contributions of a different 
kind are those on Ibsen, ‘The Theory of Interest,’ ‘ Practical Idealism,’ 
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“The Restoration of Ancient Churches,’ ‘The Influence of Mountains on 
Men,’ ‘Goethe and Culture.’ Altogether the volume contains a Fo 
amount of healthy and thoughtful reading. Bound up with Igdrasil is the 
first volume of the magazine World Literature. 











